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4 INTRODUCTIOir. 

subjects are idolaters, and are destined to eternal perdition, an< 
that they, of course, ought not to enjoy the same rights that w< 
Protestants enjoy. These calumniators know well, that thi 
same Catholic religion was, for nine hundred years, the onl^ 
Christian religion known to our forefathers. This is a fact wlilc^ 
they cannot disguise from intelligent persons ; and, ther^fort^ 
they, like the Protestant Clergy, are constantly applauding th^ 
change which took place about two hundred years ago, an^:^ 
which change goes by the name of the REFORMATION. 

3. Before we proceed further, let us clearly understand t\\v 
meaning of these words : Catholu/, Protestant, and Refor* 
MATioN. Catholic means universal, and the religion, which 
takes this epithet, was called universal, because ail Christian 
people of every nation acknowledge it to be the only true reli- 
gion, and because they all acknowledge one and the same head 
of the church, and this was the Pope, who, though he generally 
resided at Rome, was the head of the church in England, in 
France, in Spain, and, in short, in every part of the world 
where the Christian religion was professed. But there came a 
time, when some nations, or, rather, parts of some nations, cast 
off the authority of the Pope, and, of course, no longer ac- 
knowledged him as the head of the Christian Church. These 
nations, or parts of nations, declared, or protested, against the 
authority of their former head, and also against the doctrines 
of that church, which, until now, had been the only Christian 
Church. They, therefore, called themselves Protestors, or Pro* 
iestants; and this is now the appellation ^ven to all virbo ai*e 
not Catholics. As to the word Reformation, it means an altera- 
tion for the better ; and it would have been hard indeed if the 
makers of this great alteration could not have contrived to give 
it a good name. 

4. Now, my friends, a fair and honest inquiry will teach us, 
that this was an alteration greatly for the worse ; that the Re- 
formation, as it is called, was engendered in beastly lust, brought 
forth in hypocrisy and perfidy, and cherished and fed by plun- 
der, devastation, and by rivers of innocent English and Irish 
blood ; and that, as to its more remote consequences, they are, 
some of them, now before us, in that misery, that beggary, that 
nakedness, that hunger, that everlasting wrangling and spite, 
which now stare us in the face and stun our ears at every turn, 
and which the " Reformation" has given us in exchange for the 
ease and happiness and harmony and Christian charity, enjoy- 
ed so abundantly, and for so many ages, by our Catholic fore- 
fathers. 

6. We«e there, for the entering on this inquiry, no motive 
other than that of a bare love of justice, that motive alone, 
would, I hope, be sufficient with the far greater part of English- 



men. But, besiilei thii nbstrBcI raolir?, Iliere ii anolheT ufgroBt 
and preii'mg practicaJ inportanCE. A rail third part o( our M- 
low-subjecui ore ilill CBiholics ; and wIieu ire contidcr thkl the 
priaciplti of the " Reformation" are put forward at lh« ground 
for exdudmg them from their civil right), and alio tii tii« 
ground for (realing- them in a maauer the moit iconiful, de- 
■piteful, and cruel ; when we cansider, thai it ii nol in hamaa 
nature ibr mcii to endure «uch treatment, trilhout wiihing for, 
and without leeklng opportuiiiiies Ua talung vengennce ; when 
we cooiider the preient feimidable attitude of forei^ natioiu, 
naturally one foei, oad how neceBtary it is ihatwe abould all b* 
cardiallr ui4nd, '"> order to prciercc the iudependeuce of our 
countiy i wHBn we cousider that luch union is utterly impojsi- 

coati, because, and only because, they hare, in spite of Iwo 
hundred yean of perieculioni unparalleled, adhered to the re- 
ligion of their and of our falhcrs: when ive con«ider Iheie 
thing!, that fair and honcit inquiry, on which a bare lore of 
jutice might well induce u« la enter, preiiea iticlf upon ui aaa 
duly which we owe to ouraelres, our children, and our country. 

6. If you will follow me in Ihii inquiry, I will tint ihow you 
how this thing called the Rtjormaiion began ; what it arose out 
or; and then 1 will show you iti progresi, how it marched on, 
plundering, devastating, inQicting lonaeuls on the people, and 
shedding their iniiacaut blood. I will trace it downward through 
all its stages, until 1 show vou ila natural result in the schemei 
of Parson Maltlius, in the Oundle-plan of Lord John RiisseU'i 
recommending, in the present misery indescribable of the 1>- 
bomiug classes in England and Ireland, and in that odious and 
dateil^le system, which has made Jews and paper-money ma- 
ken the real owucri of a large part of the estates in this kingdom. 

7. But, before I eater on ibis series of deeds and of conie- 
quenees, it is necessary to offer you some Dbscrvations of amora 
genera) nature, and calculated to make us dovbl, allessl. of Iho 
truth of what we haie he.ird agoinsl the Calholic religion. Our 
mlndi have been so compleiely tilled with (he abuse of this re- 
ligion, that at first we can hardly bring ourselves to listen to 
any thing said in defence of it, or in apology for it. Those 
wliJom you will, by-snd-bv. Cud in possession of the spoils of 
the Catholic Church, auJ, indeed, of those of the Catholic no. 
bles and gentlemen, not forgetting those of the poor; these 
persons have always had the strongcat possible motive for cau- 
lins the people to be brought up in the belief, that ihc Catholic 
rellgioo was, and is, aomt tbing lo inspire us with horror. From 
our Tery infkncy, on tlie knees of our mothers, we have boco 

UWlidia«a, th«t W be a Catholic, was Id be a false, cruel, 
,.._.. -jjiflyirj/ taA Mlavcri/" havabeanniu^ 
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In Mr tait, tUl, vhether ve looked an the Catbolici In tlig 

prirate or tbeir public capaci^, wc haTe inttitablj come to 

condoiioa, tbM tbej were ever; thing tliat trai Ticioui Bud ril 

8. But you may say, why ihould any body, and puticolar) 

they, for lO miiny yean, take (he trouble to irrile and publii 
booki of all >iiie«, from big folios dowu to hitlf-fieaBy tracU, i 
order to make ui think ill of tbii Catholic religioa ) Now, m 
friend*, take an initance in aniirer to thii ivBi. The imineai 
property of the Catholic Church iu Ireland, ia which, mind, It 
pesr had a ihare, wai lakeu £ram (be CatfaoliciBiidgiTento tt 
Protestant Bisbops and Fanons. Theae hare viifgr been ab 
to change the religion of the main body of the people of thi 
countiy; and there thoe Biehopt and Panoni are enjoying tl 
immense rereuuci without hating scarcely any Jloett. Tb 
produces great diiconlenU, makes the country canliauaUy in 
state of fermetit, causes enormous eipcnses to England, an 

I4ow, if those who enjoy these rerenues, and their cloie coi 
nexions ia this country, had not made os believe that there wi 
someting very bad. wicked and hostile in the Catholic religioi 
should we not, long ago, have asked uAy they put us to all 111. 
expense for keeping that reli^on down ? They nerer told'w 
and they never tell as, that this Catholic religion was the anl 
religion koowo lo our own forefathers for nine Iwtndrtd year. 
If they had told us this, we should have said, that it could n( 
possibly hare been so very bad a religion, and that it would b 
better to leave the Irish people still lo enjoy it ; and thai, sine 
there were scarcely any Protestant flocks, it would be better fo 
HI all if the CAurcA ratmiU vtrt to go again lo the origtiii 
oumiri I 

9. Ah I my friends ! Atre we have the real molive for all th 
abuse, all ihe hideous calumnies that have been heaped upo 
the Catholic religion, and upon all that numerous body of ou 
fellow-subjects who adhere to that ancient faith. When yo 
think of the power of Ihia molive, you will not be surprised a 
tbegreat and incessant pnins Ihat have beeo taken to dcceiv 
us. Even the Seriplure ilse 
blacken the Catholics. In bo. 
pit of every church, we have 1 

the " btatl, the man o/ tin, ana tne icanei icnore,- mcnliouei 
in Ihe Bevtlaiimu, were names which Gad himiclf had given I. 
the Popi; and we have all been taught to believe of the Catho 
lie Clturcii, that her worship was " idolatrous," and that he 
doctrine* were " damnable." 

10. Now let OS put a plain question ortwo to ourselves, am 
to the«e our teachers ; and we shall quickly be able to form i 



le of the modeats, tineerilg, uid ctruitltnejl of Iben 
'nriitn of the Calholic religion :— they will aol, because ther 
cannot, deny, thdt this religion was the ONLY CHRISTIAN 
religion in the world Sarjiflecn, hundred ytara after Ihe death of 
Chnit. I'hey may say, indeed, that for the first thttt handred 
ycoTi there wa* no Pope seated at Bonie. But, then, for laclne 
hiauirtd yeari there had been ; aod, during that period, all the 
nation! of Europe, nai some part <if America, bad become 
Chridian, and (dl Bcknawledged the Tope as Ibeir head in reli- 
* gimii n^leri; and, in sborl, there was no vlher Christian 
Ctiurcb icnowa in tlie world, nor had? any other ever been 
Ihouglit of. Caf we believe, then, tiiat Christ, who diod to sare 
lianers, who tent forth his gospel us the means of their snlra- 
tion, would have «aSered a /aieChristian religion, and no oJAn- 
than a. faJie ChriBlian religion, to be known amongst men all 
this while I Will tbsse madtit assailnnU of Ihe faitb of their 
and oar ancestors assert lo our Tacet, that, for twelve hundred 
jears at least, there were no true Christians in the world 7 Will 
they tell us, that Christ, who promised to be with the tcochen 
nf hii word la Ihc end of the world, wholly lefl them, and gave 
op hundreds npoo hundreds of millions of people lo be led In 
daikaeia lo tlieir eternal perdition, by one whom his inspired 
fnUowers had dcnominiMil the "nwii of tin, and lAo KOrlet 
uiare" ? Will thej, indeed, dare to tell us, that Christ gaveup 
111* world wholly to "jlnd'cftriJl" for twelve hundred year*/ Tel 
ttiis Ihej must do; they muiil thus Etaud forward with bold and 
■oblusbing blasphemy ; or they must confess themselves guilty 
ef Ihe most atrocious calumny ngainst Ihe Catholic religion. 

11. Then, coming nenrcr home, and closer Id our own. bo- 
Mmi, our ancestors became Christians about sii hundred years 
■Aerihe death of Christ. And lunc did thev become Chrlstjant 
into first prononnced the name of Christ 'to this landl Who 
conrerled Ihe English from Paganiiia la Christianity T Some 
Pralettant saint, doubtless, warm from a victory like that of 
Skibbereen; Oh, no! the work was begun, continued, and 
ended by Ihe Popes, one of whom scat over some Monkt (of 
whom we shall see more bj-nnd-by) who settled at Canterbury, 
aad from whose beginnings the ChriBlian religion spread, like 

thnefore, any other pari of th< 

CbriMianity before Ihe Pope b . 

ledged head of Ihc chui-ch, England, at any ral 

kaown of any Christian religion other than that ai 

which was Ihc Pope ; and iu this religion, wilh Ihf 

bead, England continued to he firmly fixed for n 



I, What then : will our hind Itnrh'.rs l<-tl us that ii 
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scarlet whore" and " Antichrist" who brought the glad tidings 
of the gospel into England ! Will Ihey tell us, too, that all the 
millions and hundreds of millions of English people, who died 
during those nine hundred years, expired without the smallest 
chance of salvation ? Will they tell ut, that all our fathers, 
who first built our churches, and whose flesh and bones form 
the earth for many feet deep in all the church-yards ; will they 
tell us, that all these are now howling in the re^ons of the 
damned ? Nature beats at onr bosom, and bids us shudder at 
the impious, the horrid thought ! Yet this, even this, these pre- 
sumptuous men must tell ns^ or they must coi^ms their base ca- 
lumny in calling the Pope '* Antichrist," and Wt Catholic wor- 
ship ** idolatrous," and its doctrines " damnable." 

13. But, coming to the present time, the days in which we 
ourselves live ; if we look round the world, we shall find that 
now, even now, about nine-tenths of all those who profess to be 
Christians are Catholics. What, then ; has Christ suffered " An- 
tichrist" to reign almost wholly uninterrupted, even unto this 
day ? Has Christ made the Protestant church ? Did he suggest 
the " Reformation" — cand does he, after all, then, sufler the fol- 
lowers of " Antichrist" to out-number his own followers nine to 
one f But, in this view of the matter, how lucky have been the 
Clergy of our Protestant church, established by law ! Her 
flock does not, if fairly counted, contain one-five-hundredth-parl 
of the number of those who are Catholics ; while, observe, her 
Clergy receive more, not only than all the Clergy of all the Ca- 
tholic nations, but more than all the Clergy of all the Christian 
people in the world, Cathdiics and Protestants all put together! 
She calls herself a church *' by law established." She never 
omits this part of her title. She calls herself " holy, godly,** 
and a good deal besides. She calls her ministers *'reverend," 
and her worship and doctrines " evangelical" She talks very 
much about her reliance for support upon her ** founder,** (as 
she calls him) Christ ; but in stating her claims and her quali- 
ties, she never fails to conclude with, " by LAW established." 
This law, however, sometimes wants the bayonet to enforce it ; 
and her tithes are not unfrequently collected by the help of sol' 
diers, under the command of her ministers, whom the law has 
made Justices of the Peace ! 

14. To return : are we to believe, then, that Christ has, even 
unto this day, abandoned nine-tenths of the people of Europe 
to "Antichrist?" Are we to believe, that if this'^^ato estab- 
lished" religion had been the religion of Christ, and the Catho* 
lie religion that of Antichrist ; if this had been the case, are we 
to believe that the law-established religion, that our ** holy reli- 
gion," as George Rose used to call it. while his grasping paw 
vas deep in our purses ; if thi^ had been the case, are we to be- 



tieve that the law-eiUbliabed religion, that Ibe hvly religion 

John Bowlet. the Dutch CommissiODcc; are ne ID believe 1 

that holy religion (Ihe fruits of whi 

thy loas of Ihe church, Vital Chrisi 
I waald. at the end of (wo hundred yi 
■ only one member for about every five hundred memberi (taking 1 
?. ill Cliristcndom together) of thai cliurch against which the I 
i, " law" church proltiicd and nill prstesls ^ 
I 15. Awair ihen, ni; fiisnila, witli this foul abuse of the • 
rt Ihotic religion, which, after nil, is the religion of aboui ni 
a liTilA<ofAlltheehtI«linns in the world! Away with thi* sham*. 1 
rr lid calunanr, Ihs lole object of which is. and always hs& been, I 
1o secure Bauietnoiaessian of tlje spoilt of Ihe Caliiolic churdi, I 
•r ahall, by-and-br, clearly se ' '' 
li Ihc same ttniB Ihe church was. 
bt 16. Bnt,ihereTeniaiMtubenatlced,inthisplDce,H 
IB « woof the tonju/eney of lliese revileri of (he Catholic church ' 
fail Ud faith. We shall, in due time, see how the Protestants, Iho 
LE Koneot they began their " RtformiUion," wwe split up into 
Di ilwwiu and scores of Mtcti. each condemoing the other (o eter- 
), aX dunes. Bui, I will here speak only of the " Church of 
bt En^Biid,"8S it is called, "by lau'ettablished." Now, we know 
a mywell, thatwe, who belong to Ibis Protestant church, be- 
« Bere, or profess to believe, ihat the new Testament, as prluted 
^ and distributed amongst us, contains the true and genuine 
a- " leard of Oodi" liiai it contains the "ivordt of tttmal lift;" — 
9 lint ii points out to us tlie means, and the may miani, by which 
■.' we can possibly be sayed from everlasting fire. Thiaiswhalwe 
r bdieve. Now! hoa did ice come by this New Testament! Who 
'' gin us this real and grnnine " leoTd of God T" From uhom 
" did we receive these '■ words of eternal life r' Come, Jofliua 
r WatSDD, wine and spirit merchant, and teacher of religion to 
! Ibe people of England; come Joshua, answer these questions! 

- They are questionK of great importance ; because, if tliis be 
' the book, and the only book, which contains instructions rela- 
i tive Id the means of s'aying our souls, it is manifesi, (hal it is ■ 

- mUler of deep interest to ua, who it was that this hook eg 
I from to us, (hroiigh uAni cAanneJ we received il, and ahatjiraif \ 

we have of ils authenticity. 
1 17. Oh! Joshua Watson ! Alas I wine and spirit merch 
? who «jrt at the head of a society " for promoting Chrij 

kMwledge," which society the Bishop of Winchetter calls th«n 

"ttrrtti ixpouiutir of evangelical ItuIIi, and Ihe firm supportot*-^ 
! of the {aic^established church: Oh! Joshua, leacherof re" ' -* 

to the people of England, who pay six or eight millions i 
t Mtepcnons who employ thee to do this teacliing : Ob ! J( 
^mAm^ thocking thing it is. (hat we Prulcitani! should ho 
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ceived this New Testament ; this real and genuine " word - 
God ;" these ** words of eternal life ;" this book that points o 
to us the means, and the only means of salvation : what a shoe 
ing fact, that we should have received this book from that Po] 
and that Catholic church, to make us believe th&t the first 
whom is the whore of Babylon^ and that the worship of the la 
is idolairous, and her doctrines dcunnable, you, Joshua, ai 
your society for " promoting Christian knowledge," are no^ 
at this very moment, publishing and pushing into circulatiou i 
Iqss than seventeen different books and tracts ! 

18. After the death of Christ, there was a long space of tin 
before the gospel was put into any thing like'lts present shap 
It was preached in several countries, and churches were esta 
lished m those countries, long before the written gospel w; 
known much of, or, at least, long before it was made use of ; 
a guide to the Christian churches. At the end of about for 
hundred years^ the written gospels were laid before a council 
the Catholic church, of which the Pope was the head. Bi 
there were several gospels besides those of Matthew, Mar 
Luke, and John ! Several other of the apostles, or early dis< 
pies, had written gospels« All these, long after the death of tl 
authors, were, as I have just said, laid before a council of tl 
Catholic church ; and that council determined which of the gc 
pels were genuine and which not. It retained the four gospe 
of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John ; it determined that the 
four should be received and believed in, and that all the re 
should be rejected. 

19. So that here Joshua Watson's society is without any oth) 
gospel ; without any other word of God ; without any guide 
eternal life ; without any other than that which that society as w( 
as all the rest of us have received from a church, which th 
society calls " idolatijous," and the head of which it calls " tl 
beast, the man of sin, the scarlet whore,- and Antichrist !" 1 
a pretty state, then, do we reduce ourselves by giving iu to th 
foul-mouthed calumny against the Catholic church : to a preti 
state do we reduce ourselves by our tame and stupid listenii 
to those who calumniate the Catholic church, because they li^ 
on the Spoils of it. To a pretty state do we come, when we, 
we still listen to these calumniators, proclaim to the world, th 
our only hope of salvation rests on promises contained in 
book, which we have received from the scarlet whore, and * 
the authenticity of which we have no voucher other tiian th 
scarlet whore and that church, whose worship is *^ idolatrous 
and whose doctrines are " damnable." 

520. This is pretty complete ; but still this, which applies l 
all Protestants, is not enough of inconsistency to satisfy the la 
church of England. That church has a Liturgy in great pn 



n 

nude up of Ibe Calliolic service ; but, tberc iiie the lino crecdi. 
On Niccne and Aihatiaiian. The first was compaied and pro- 
lOiIgmUd by a Ceuitcii of the Catholic church, and Ihe Fope ; 
Ud, the Mcond wat adopted, and ordered to be uned, by ana- 
:tler council p'f tbal church, witli the Pope at ili head. Mult 
mta Parson of this fow-church be pretty impudent, tlien, to 
' adl the Pope " Antichriat," and to call ihe Catholic church 
'° idolatroiu." Frclty impudeot, indeed; but we do uol, even 
Jet, see Ihe grossest iucoasiMcnqf of all. 

31. To our Jau-eburch Prayer-Boak there is a calendar pre- 
llied, and in thi« calendar there are, under dilTerent days of 

' the jcar, certain cames of holy men and momcn. Tbcir names 
' ire put here ia order that their anniverBiiries may be attended 
' to, and religiiHUly attended lu, by tbe people. Now. wiio are 
' Qme holy persona 1 Some ProUilmtl Saints, to be sure. Not 
ne; What, not aaint Luther, nor aaint Cromner, nor EBict 
Eiaard the Sixllt, nor ibe " VIRGIN" aaint Elisabeth 1 Hot 
a soul of them ; but a whole list of Popen, Catholic Bishops, 
and Catholic holy portons, female as well as male. Several 
tvgiM ,- but not ilie " VIRGIN Queen ;" nor any one of the Pni- 
ttitanl race. At first aight this seems odd ; for this calendar 
VIS made by Acl of Parliameni, But, the irutb is, it wu ae- 
ccnaiy to preserve some of Ihe names, ao long revered by the 
people, io order to keep them in better humour, and to lead 
Ibem by degrees into the new religion. At any rate, here ia 
Ibe Frayer-Book, holding up for our respect and reverence a 
■rbole list of Popes and of other persons belonging to the Ca- 
tbnlic church, while tbose who teach ui to read and to repeat 
llwcoDteati of this some Praycr-Book, are incessantly dinning 
iaour ean, that the Popes have all been " Antichrists," and 
that thnr church wo*, and ■>, idolalrow iu its worship, and 
immahU ia its doctrines I 

32. Judge Bayley (one of the present twelve Judges) lias, I 
bave beard, written a CoDimenlatj on Ihe Common Prayer' 
Book. 1 should li''e to know what the Judge aajs about theiB 
Catholic Sainli {n.J no oiberi) being placed In this Protestant 
Calendar. We ahull in due time, see the curious way in which 
lUi Prayer-Book was first made, and liow it naa new-modelled 
fioa time to time. But, here it is now, even to tliis day, with 
Ihe Catholic SainU in Ihe calendar, whence it seems, that, even 
down to the nsgu of Charles II., when tho lost " imprafemeat" 
was made in it, there had not appeared any Prottslanl Sainl to 
sappJr tbe place of the old Catholic ones. 

&. Bui there is stiU a dUemma for these revileii of the Ca- 
tholic religion, WtMWtar on Ote fiur Eran^tluli! And theie. 
' «n gel from the Pope and a council of Ihe Catholic 
.So lba(, if the Pope be " Antichrist," 
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if those who have taught us to abuse and abhor the 
if those be not the falsest and must malipiant wr 
ever breathed, here are we sxotaring upon a book ha 
. to uf by ** Antichrist.'' And, as if the inconsistenc 
surdities springing out of this Protestant calumny w 
no end, that ** Christianity,** which the judges say ** 
parcel of the law of the land;** thai Christianity i 
than what is taught in this same New Testament. 
New Testament away, and there is not a particle of 
and parcel" left. What is our situation ; what a : 
this " part and parcel of the law of the land" make 
sen of persons in gaol for offending against it? W] 
does it make, if we adopt the abuse and falsehood c 
lers of the Catholic church ! What a figure does 
and parcel" make, if we follow our teachers ; if we 
shua Watson's society ; if we follow every brawler i 
tub in the country, and say that the Pope (from wl 
the ** part and parcel") is Antichrist and the scarlet 
24. Enough, aye, and much more than enough 1 
sorely repent of having so long been the dupes of 
and selfish revilers of the religion of our fathers. 
ever presumption, impudence, inconsistency, and 
equal to those of which we have just talcen a view 7 
thus open our eyes and look into the matter, we are 
at, and ashamed of, our credulity ; and this more 
when we reflect, that the far greater part of us ha 
ourselves to be misled by men not possessing a tenth 
own ciq)acity ; by a set of low-minded, greedy crea 
indefatigable ; never losing sight of the spoil ; and 
day, and year after year, close at the ears of the pc 
their very childhood, din, din, din, incessantly, untii 
habit the monstrous lie got sucked in for gospel-trut 
lie been attended with no consequences, it might have I 
laughed at, as all men of sense laugh at the old sill 
the late lung having ** made the Judges indepen'l^.nt of 
But, there have been consequences, and thosv. most 
By the means of the great Protestant lie, the Catholi 
testants have been kept in a constant state of hostile 
wards each other; and both, but particularly the fo 

Sen, in one shape or another, oppressed and plui 
es, with impunity to the oppressors and plundere 
26. Having now shown, that the censure heaped 
gion of our forefathers is not only unjust, but absur 
strous ; having shown that there could be no good re 
tering the religion of England from Catholic to '. 
baring exposed the vile and selfish calumniators, an 
pared the mind of every just person for that fair an< 
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Siry, of which I spoke in pamgraph 4; baTins done thi», I 
gidd now eater on that inquiry, and show, in the first place, 
bow thia " Jteronnatian," as it u colled, " una engendered bif 
btailly ttut;" but, tbore is yetooe topic to lie touched on in 
tbii preliicinarf Number of my little Work. 

&d. Truth has, with regard to this subject, uutde great pro^ 
greu in the public mind, in England, within Che lust dozen 

fsara. Men are Dot now to be carried away by ttae cry of '' No 
opery," and the " Church in danger." Paraoo Hay, at Miin- 
cbeiter, Parsoa Dent, at Norlh-allerton, and their like oil over 
the country, have greatly enlightened ui. FarBan Morritt, at 
Skibbereeu, has done great good in this work of enlightening. 
Hor must we fsTgelaBightReTerend Profcafanl Father ia Bod, 
who certainly did more in the opening of eyes than any Biahop 
that I ever before heard of. So that it is now by no means rare 
to hear Protestants allow, that, BS to faith, as to moralt, as to 
salvoluin, the Catholic religion in quite good enough ; and, a 
Terjr large part of the people of England are forward to de- 
dare, that the Catholics hare been most berbarouaty treated, 
■nd thai it is time that thev had justice done them. 

27. But, with all these'juiit notions, there exists, amongst 
Protestants in general, an opinion, thai the Catholic religion is 
DDlsTourable to riiiil JiArrf^, and also unfaTourablc to the pro- 
ducing and the exerting of gentiu and talent. As to the former, 
1 ihall, in the course of this work, find a suitable phico lor ;ira- 
ring, by the melancholy experience of this country, that a total 
Wtut of dvil liberty wiis unknown in England, as long as its re- 
ligion was Catholic; and, that the moment it lost the prolecf ion 
tfthe Pope, its kings and nobles became horrid tyrants, audits 
people the most abject and most ill-treateil of slaves. This I 
•ball pro«e in due time and place ; and I beg you my friends. 
Id bear in mind that I pledge myself to this proof. 

38. And DOW to the other charge against the Catholic religion ; 
iMmely, that it is unfavourable to the producing of gcniui ami 
lolenl, and to the causing of them to be exerted. 1 om goiob 
b ■ minute, to prove, thai this charge is not only false, but ridi- 
culously and most ilupiiily false ; but before I do this, let me 
ohMrre, that this char^ comes from the same source with all 
the other charges Dgainst the Catholics, " Monkish ignoranca 
and supers tition" is a phrase that you find in every Protestant 
historian, from the reigii of the- VIRGIN £Iiiabelh to the pre- 
sent hour. It has, with time, become a sort of magpie-say iog, 
like "g/orioui rerofuiion," " happy comtitution," "good old 
ting," " tnvy of lurraunding nalioni," and the like. But thera 
has alvaji. false as the notion will presently be proved to be, 
"-"IW has always been a very mfficienf mo iiiie for inculcating it. 

'iistance, in his Cotamcotai:ii:s on tho Laws of J 



England, DSier teta i!ip an opportuait; to rail agunlt " HdoI^ 
Uh igDorance aad superatition." Blacksloue vaa no firal. At the 
very time when he was wriling theae CommcatarieE, and read- 
ing them lo the students at Oiforil, he was, and he knew it, 
LIVING upon the tpoili of Ihf Calhalit Church, and the Bpoila 
of the Catholic genir;. and also of tbe poor! He knew that 
well. He knew that, if every one had had his tlue, he would 
not have been fattening where he was. He knew, beiides, that 
ail who heard liis lectures were aware of the spoils that he wai 
wallowing in. These considerations were quite sufficient ta in- 
duce him (o abuse the Catholic church, and to affect to look 

S9. For cool, placid, unruffled impudence, there bave been 
no people in the world to equal the " Reformation" geDtrj ; — • 
and Blackstone seems to have inherited this qualilj> in a direct 
line from some altar-robber of the reign of that sweet young 
Protestant saint. Edward the Sixth. If Blackstone had notac- 
felt tlie spoils of the CalholicB sticking to his ribs, he would 
have recoUecteil, tlial all Iboae things, which he was eulogix- 
ing, magna charta, trial by jury, the offices of shertff, jtiatic« 
of the peace, constable, and all the rest of it, arose in days of 
" Tiunikishignorance and iuperililion." If his head had not Iwen 
rendered muddy by his gormandizmg on the spoils of the Ca- 
liioiic church, he would have remembered, thatFortescne.and 
tiiat tliat greatest of nil our lawyers, Lytllelon, were bom, 
bred, lived and died in the days of " monkish igaornnce and 

roof under which lie was abusing our Catholic forefathers, was 
made by these forefathers T Did lie not, when he looked up ta 
that roof, or, when he beheld any of those noble buildings, 
which, in defiance of time, still tell us what those forelkthen 
were; did he not, when he liehcld any of these, feel that he 
was a pigmy in tniod, compared with those whom he had lbs 
impudence to abuse J 

30. When we hear some Jew, or Orangeman, or parson-jui- 
tice, or Jocelyn saint, talk about monkish ignorance and luper- 
Etilion, we turn from him with silent contempt ; but Blackstone 
is to be treated in another manner. It was at Oiford where be 
wrote, and where he was reading his Commenlaries. He weO 
knew that the foiFndations for learning at Oiford were laid and 
brought lo perfection, not only in monkish timea, but, in great 
part, by monks. He knew " that tbe abtieys were public siioola 
(or education, each of them having one or more persons set 
apart to instruct llie youtli of the neighbourhood, without any 
expense to the parents." He knew that " each of the greater 

whereas, there were, in those times, uearlj THIt£U HUH- 



DRED HALLS and PRIVATE SCHOOLS nt Oifard, ba^det 
Ihe colleges, Iherc were not above EIGHT remaining (ow&rdi 
Ihe midille of the seTpnlcKnih ceiitary." [Phillips' Lile of Car- 
dinal Pole, pnrt L p. 220.] That is to say. in about a bnndred 

ilmo (ISM) there arc, I ail 
iag, and not a single tchooi. 

31. I shall, in another place, hare to show more tiillj the 
(oil;, and, indeed, the bajeiiess of railing agajnsl the moaastic 

charge a^nst tlie Catholic religion, of being unfavourable lo 
genius, ialenl, and in short, to Ihe poieen of the mind. It is a 
itrangB notion; and oneran hardly hear it mentioned without 
mspecling ihal, lome hotr or other, there is pluader at the bot- 
lOBi of the apparently nothing but stupid idea. Those who put 
forwnrd this piece of rare impudsQce do not favour ui whh 
reaioni (ot bclievjog lliat the Catholic religion hal any luch 
tendency. They conieal Ihetaselveg with the bare assertion, not 
sapposiog' that it admits of any thing like disproof. They look 
npun it aa assertion against assertion ; and, in a question which 
depends on mere karaiieai 0/ moulk, they know that their tri- 
umph is secure. But this 19 a question tliat does admit of proof, 
and very good proof too. The Reformation in England, was 
prettyneatly completed hytheycar 1600: hy that time all the 
" monkkb ignorance and superstition" ivete swept aJray, The 
monasteries were all pretty nearly knocked down, young Sainl 
Edward's people had robhcd all the altar>, and the VIRGIN 
Queen had put the finishing hand lo the pillage. So that all 
was, in 1600, become as ProleslanI as heart could wish. Very- 
well ; the iingdom af France remained buried in monkish igno- 
rance and superstition until the year 1787 ; thatii lo sav, 187 
years after hnppy England stood in a blaze of Protestant light. 
How then, if we carefully eiamine iulo the number of men re- 
markable for great powers of mind, raeu famed for their know- 
led^ or genius ; if we carefully examine into Ihe nomber of 
such men produced by France In theic 187 years, and Ihe 
tuimber of such man produced by England, Scotland and Ire- 
Imnd, during Ihe same period ; if we do this, hk shall get at ■ 
pretty good foundation forjudging of the eUfects of the two re- I 
ligioniwith regard to their influence on kncwledge, genha, I 
and what is generally called learning. * 

SS. "Oh, no!" exclaim the fire-shovels; " France is a great 
deal bigger, and contains yaore -people than tb«e islands ; and 
Ibii 'anal fair ploy I" Do nM he frightened, good fire-shovels. 
Acoording to your own accomit, these islands contain twenfy- 
■ mmnUUanr. and the French say that (hey have Ihirl;/ milliatu. 
yBUI^rc, when we have got Uie numbers, n-c will make an aU^ 



lowance or one-third in our farour BccordiDgl;, If, for inltance, 
the French haie not three bnious mea to ever; two or onn, 
then I ihall confess, lliat the !a»-eiUblithed church, and its fa- 
mily of Muggletoniaoa, Cameronlan*, Jumpers, Unitariana, 
Shakers, Qualiera, and the rest of Ihe Protestant litter, are 
more fSTourable lo itoowledge and genius, than u the Calho- 

33. But how are we to Bficertain these numbeni Veiywell. 
J shall refer to a work which has a place in every good library 
in the kingdom ; laeaallie Uninerial Hiilorical, Crilieai, and 
Bibliographicol Dielionary." This work, which is every where 
received b» authority as lo facts, contains lists of persons of all 
nations, ceUbraled for Iheir piibliMhcd tcorki : but then, to have 
a place in these lists, Ihe person mugt tiaie been really diiiijir 
guijhed ; his or her works must have been coosidered aj wor- 

bers, as before proposed. It will not be necessary to go into all 
the arts and sciences, eight or nine will be sufficient. It may 
be as well perhaps, to take the Italians as well as tbe French ; 
for we all know that they were living in most shocking " monk- 
ish ignorance and superstition ;" and that (hey, poor, unfortn- 
Date, and unplundered gouls, are so living unto this very day ! 

that the figures represent the number of persons who were fa- 
mous for the art or science opposite the name of which the 
figures are placed. Tlie period is from the year 1600 to 1787, 
during which period France was under what young George 
Bose calls the dark deipoliim of the Catholic church, and what 
Blackslone cells " monkish ignorance and superstition ;" and 
during the same period these Islands were in a bta»c of light, 
sent forth by Lulher, Craomer, Knoi, and their f<^owers.— 
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35. Here ii that Ter7 "3CALE," which 
■Titer ipoke of Ihe other da;, when he told the public, tbut, 
"Throughout Europe, Prote»l«ots rank hig/icr in the Male tf 
nltlUcl thnn Ca(lu>licg, and thai Carholica in the ncigkbi 
kaodof Proteslania art -more infeJfertualthBDlhoBeatadialBnce 
fnm uiem." This it a fine tpeciinCD uf upstart Protestant im- 
pudence. Tiie abOTo icale ii, however, a complete answer to 
it Allow one-third inure to the French on account of Iheir m- 

Doriaai Sothalthejhad, manformtto, rtreeanrfnftojni*™" 
u moch intellect as we, thoogb they are buried, all the while, in 
" monkuh ignorance and superalioD," and tlxnigh thej had no 
Pntutenl neigftioUM to calch the intellect from ! ETeo the Ita- 
Iiitki Burpasi ut in this riralship for intellect ; for their popula- 
tion is not equal to that of wiiich wctwitst, and their nnintwr of 
■Den of mind considerably eiceeds that ofoun: — but do I not, 
ail this while, misunderstand the mutter 7 And, by intellect, 
does not the Scotchman mean the capacity to make, not boalu 
and pictnrei, but checkt, billi, bondi, exekiquer-biili, inimUaMe 
naltt, and the likel Doea lie not mean loan-Jobhing and stock- 
jobbing, insurance-faroking, annuliiet at ten per rent,, and all 
the inlcUectual proceedmgs of 'Change Alley ; — not, by any 
meani, Targetting works like those of Aslett and Fauntlcroy ! 
Ah! in that ctue 1 confess that be is right. OnlhiiicaU Pro- 
tenants do rank high indetd! And I should think it next to im- 
possible for B Catholic lo live in their neighbourhood without 
being much " mora Intellectual ;" that i> to soy, much more of 
a Jewish knitve, than if he lived at a distance from them. 

86. Here, then, my friends, sensible and juit Rngliihmen, I 
dose this lulroductory Letter. I have shown jou bow grossly 
we have been deceired, even from our very infancy. I have 
shown JOU, not only the injustice, but the absurdity of the abuse 
heaped by our inlercflcd deluders on the religion of their and 
Bur fathers. 1 liave shown you enough to convince you, that 
there wsis no obviously juti cause for im alteration in the reli- 
pon of Dur country. 1 have, I dare say, awakened in your 
minds a strong desire (o inoio lioiB il conic lo pan, then, that 
Ibiialltfration was made; nnd. in the following Letters, it shall 
be my anxious endeavour fully to gratify (his desire : but, nb- 
lerre, my chief object Is lo iliow that this alteration made the 
Main body of (he people jsoor and miterable, compared with 
wbkllhfy were before-, that it intpeverished and degradtd tbem\ 

flat it banishnl at once that " Old Engliah " 

which wo have since known nothing but tlie i 

la lieu of that hospitality, it gave us ■paMptritm, a thing,i 

wry name of which was never before known in England. 
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LETTER II. 

Origin or the Catholic Church. History of the Church, 
IN England, down to the time of the " Reformation/' 
Beginning of the '' Reformation^' bt Kino Henrt VIII. 



Mt Friends, Kensington, ZOth Dec. 1824. 

37. It was not a reformation, but a devastation of England, 
which was, at the time when this event took place, the happiest 
country, perhaps, that the world had ever seen; and it is my 
chief business to show, that this devastation impoverished and 
degraded the main body of the people : but, in order that you 
may see this devastation in its true light, and that you may feel 
a just portion of indignation against the devastators, and against 
their eulogists of the present day, it is necessary, first, that you 
take a correct view of the things on which their devastating 
powers wwe exercised. 

38. The far greater part of those books which are called 
" Histories of England,*' are lit;tle better than romances. They 
treat of battles, negociations, intrigues of courts, amours of 
kings, queens, and nobles : they contain the gossip and scandal 
of former times, and very little else. There are Histories of 
England, like that of Dr. Goldsmith, for the use of young per" 
sons ; but, no young {Person, who has read them through, knows 
any more, of any possible Uie, than he or she knew before.-— 
The great use of history is, to teach us how laws, usages, and 
institutions arose, what were their effects on the people, how they 
promoted public happiness, or otherwise ; and these things are 
precisely what the greater part of historians, as they call them« 
selves, seem to think of no conse^juence. 

39. We never understand the nature and constituent parts of 
a thing so well as when we ourselves have made the thing : next 
to making it is the seeing of it made : but, if we have neither 
of these advantages, we ought, at least, if possible, to get at a 
true description of the origin of the thing, and of the manner 
in which it was put together. I have to speak to you of the 
Catiiolic church generally ; then of the Church in England, 
under which head I shall have to speak of the parish-churches, 
tl^ monasteries, the tithes, and other revenues of the church. 
It is, therefore, necessary that I explain to you how the Catho- 
lic church arose ; and how churches, monasteries, tithes, and 
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olber cbucth revenue! came la be in England. When jou hiTc 
Ihii iDrornmtuin, jou will well undErtland what it viat irhich 
wu devastated by Henry VII [. and the " reformalioo" people. 
And, X luu satiified, thai, when 70a have rend this one Number 
of my little work, you will know more about your country than 
yon have learoed. or ever will learn, from the reading of huo- 
dredi of thoae bnlky volume* called " Histories of Englaad." 

40. The CBtholic cbarcb ori^nalcdwith Jesus ChriBtbimaelf. 
Be selected Peter to be head of his church. This apoitle'i name 
vtt Simon, but his Master called him Feler, which means a 
stsne oTTack; and he said, " on this roci will I build my church." 
Look at the Gospel of Saiul Matthew, ivi. 18, IS, and at that 
or Saint John, xii. 16, and onward { and you will see that wa 
must deny the truth of the Scriptures, or acknowledge, that | 
here was a. head of the Chureli promised for all generations. ■ 

41. Saint Peter died a martyr nt Rome, in about sixty yean I 
afker the birlh of Christ. Bat anolher lupplicd hii place : 8b4 I 
■here it tbc most satisfadary evidence, that the chain or sue- 
cesiion has remained unbroken ftora that day to this. When I 
said in paragraph 10, that it mighl be said, that there was no 
Pope sealed at Rome Tor the first lliree hundred yeari, 1 by no 
means meant to admit the fact; bul to got rid of a pretence, 
which, at any rate, could not apply to England, which was con- 
Verted to Christianity by nuBBionaries lanl bs " Pope, (he luc- 
cessor at other Popes, who had been seated at Rome for hun- 
dreds of yean. The Iru1h,is, that, from the persecutions which, 
for the first three hundred years, the church underwenl, the 
CAl'r/ Bia/iopt, successors of Saint Peter, had not always the 
means of openly maintaining their tuprtmacy ; bul they always 
«3WtuI: there was always a Chief Buhop, and bis eupremacr 
wtt always acknowledge il by the church ; that is to say, by all 

4Z. Of later date the Chief Bithap has been called, in our 
llnguage, the Pope, and in (lie French, Pape. In the Latin he 
is called Papa, which is an union and abbreviation of the Latin 
words Paler Patrum, which mean Father of Felheri. Hencs 
comes the appellation oC Papa, which children of all Christian 
mUioHi give to their fathers ; aa appellation of the highest res- 
pect and most ardent and sincere aOecIion. Thus then, the Pope, 
each as be succeeded (obis office, became the ChieforHeador 
the Church; and his rupreme power and authority were ac- 
knowledged, as I have observed in paragraph 3, by all the bi- 
shops, and all the teacherj of Christianity, in all the nations 
where that religion ejiieted. The Pope was, and is, assisted by 
a body of penons called Cardinals, or Great Councillors ; nnd 
•tvious and niunerous times. Councils of the chnrch have 
^^l^hcld, in order to discuss and settle matters of deep inter- , 
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est to the unity and well-being of the church. These council 
have been held in all the countries of Christendom. Many wer 
held in England. The Popes themselves have been taken pr< 
miscuously from men of all the Christian nations. Pope Adria 
IV. was an Englishman, the son of a very poor labouring man 
but having become a servant in a monastery, he was thei 
taught, and became himself a monk. In time he grew famoi 
for his learning, his talents and piety^ and at last became th 
Head of the Church. 

43. The Popedom, or office of Pope, continued in existenc 
through all the great and repeated revolutions of kingdoms an 
empires. The Roman Empire, which was at the height of ii 
glory at the beginning of the Christian era, and which extern 
ed indeed nearly over the whole of Europe, and part of Afric 
and Asia, crumbled all to pieces ; yet the Popedom remained 
and at the time when the devastation, commonly called the R 
formation of England began, there had been, during the fiftee 
hundred years, about two hundred and sixty Popes, foUowin 
each other in due and unbroken succession. 

44. The History of the Church in England, down to the tin: 
of the Reformation, is a matter of deep interest to us. A mei 
look at it, a bare sketch of the principal facts, will show ho 
false, how unjust, how ungrateful those have been who have v 
lified the Catholic church, its Popes, its Monks, and its Priest 
It is supposed, by some, and, indeed, with good authorities o 
their side, that the Christian religion was partially introduce 
into England so early as the second century after Christ. 6i 
we know for a certainty, that it was introduced effectually i 
the year 596 ; that is to say, 923 years before Henry VIII. bi 
gan to destroy it. 

46. England, at the time when this religion was introduce! 
was governed by seven kings, and that state was called tl 
Heptarchy. The people of the whole country were PAGANi 
Yes, my friends, our ancestors were PAGANS : they worshi] 
ped gods made with hands ; and they sacrificed children on tl 
altars of their idols. In this state England was when the Poj 
of that day, Gregory I., sent forty monks, with a monk of tl 
name* of Austin (or Augustin) at their head, to preach the go 
pel to the English. Look into the Calendar of our Commc 
Prayer-Book, and you will find the name of Gregory the Grei 
under the 12th of March, and that of Augustin under the 261 
of May. It is probable that the Pope gave his order to Austi 
on the former day, and that Austin landed in Kent on the la 
ter ; pr, perhaps, these may be the days of the year on whic 
these g^eat benefactors of England were bom. 

46, Now please to bear in mind, that this great event toe 
place in the year 596. The Protestant writers have been Bing 
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]j tnthanaiiei in their endeavoora to mak? it out, thai up to 
. Ail time, or thereabouts, tlie Catholic church wai pure, anJ 
I trod in tbe itepi of the Apostle* ; but IhU. q/Ver Ihii lime. Hint 
' church became eomcpl. Tliej applaud the character and acts 
■ of Pope Gregory i they do the same with regard to Auiiln ; 
ibame would not suflar them to leave their nataes out of the 
caleitdar ; but, still, they want to make it out, that tliere was no 
pure Christian reli^ou after the Pope came to be the visible 

are BCarcelv nnv two of them that agree xipon thispoiul. Snme 
aay that it 'was '300, some 400, lone 600, and some 600 yenr; 
before the Catholic church censed lo be the true church nf 
Chri*t. Bui, none of them can deny, nor dare they attempt il, 
ibai il was the Chriilion religion ai practised at Rome ; that il 
wu the Roman Catholic religion thai wag introduced into 
England in the year 69tl, vith all its dogmas, riles, ceremonies, 
and observances, juit as (hey all continued to exist at the time 
of ibe " RefDrmation," and as they continue to e:<ist in tbal 
church e»eu unto this day. Whence it clearly followB, tlial, if 
the CalhoHc church were corrupt at the time of the " Iteforma- 
lion," or be corrupt now, be radically bad nau>, it was so in 596 ; 
and Ihea comes the impious and horrid inference, mentioned iu 
paragraph 12, that " All our fathers who first buik our chnrch- 
ei, mod whose bones and flesh form the earth for many feet 
deep in all the chnrch-yards, are now bowling in the regions of 
the dunned V 

in. " The tree is known by its fruit." Bear in mind thai it 
was the Catholic fallh as now held, that was introduced into 
England by Pope Gregory the Great [ and bearing this in mind, 

bow that faith worked its way, in spile of wars, invasions, ty- 
rannies, and political rerolulions. 

4B. Saint Aualio. upon his arrival, applied lo the Saxon king, 
•ridtin whose dominions the county of Kent lay. He oblaioed 
leave to preach to the people, and his success was great and 
immediate. He converted the king himself, who was very gru- 
ciotu to him and his brethren; and who provided dwellings 
aud other necessaries for them at Conlerbury. Saint Austin 
and his brethren being monks, livEd together in common, and 
from this common home went forth over the country, preach- 
ing the gospel. As their communis was diminished by death, 
new members were ordained to keep up the supply ; and, be- 
sides this, the number was in time greatly augmented. A church 
wai built at Canterbury, Saint Austin was, of course, the Bishop 
or Head Priest. He was succeeded by other bishops. As Cbria- 
flavHy spread over the island, other communities, like that at 
ere founded in other cities ; as at London, 
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Chester, Exeter, Worcester, Norwich, York, and so of 
other places, where there are now Cathedrals, or £ 
churches. Hence, in process of time, aro^e those majet 
venerable edifices, of the possession of which we boas 
work of our foreftithers, while we have the folly and ii 
and inconsistency, to brand the memory of these very 
thers with the charge of grovelling ignorance, superstit 
idolatry ; and while we show our onipi meanness of min< 
figuring and dishonouring those noble buildings by pis 
them about with our childish and gingerbread ** monw 
nine times out of ten, the offspring of vanity or corrupt 

49. As to the mode of supporting the clergy in those 
it was by oblations or free gifts, and sometimes by tithes 
land-owners paid themselves, or ordered their tenants i 
though there was no general obligation to yield tithes fo; 
years after the arrival of Saint Austin. In this collect 
collegiate state, the clergy remained for many years, 
time, as the land-owners became converted to Christianh 
were desirous of having priests settled near to /Aem, and 
upon the spot, ready to perform the offices of religioi 
land was then owned by comparatively few persons. 1 
of the people were vassals or tenants of the land-ownei 
land-owners, therefore, built churches on their estates, « 
nerally near their own houses, for the benefit of then 
their vassals, and tenants. And to this day we see, in 
ous instances, the country church close by the gentl 
house. When they built the churches, they also built a 
for the priest, which we now call the parsonage-house ; 
most cases, they attached some plough-land, or meado^ 
or both, to the priest's house, for his use : and this was 
his glebe ; which word, literally taken, means the top 
which is turned over by the plough. Besides these, th 
owners, in conformity with the custom then prevalent ii 
Christian countries, endowed the chiurches with the titfn 
produce of their estates. 

50. Hence parishes arose. Parish means a.priestship 
land on which a town stands is a township, so that th< 
man's estate now became a parish. He retained the r 
appointing the jpriest, whenever a vacancy happened ; ' 
could not displace a priest, when once appointed ; and th 
of the endowment became the property of th« church 
pendent of his controul. It was a long while, even twc 
iries, or more, before this became the settled law of the 
kingdom ; but, at last, it did become such. But, to this 
sion of so much property by the church, certain importi 
ditions were attached ; and to these conditions U behqy< 
the present day, to pay particular attention ; for we are, 
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ie, moTD than ever, feeling the mant of the pcrformimce of 

51. There neier can haia eiist«d a stale of society ; that ia lo 
r, BBtale of tlungi in which proprielerakip iufnuf nea acknon- 
^ed, and in whicb it was maintained by Ibid; tbere nerer caa 
re eluted such a, itote, without an obligetiDn □□ the land-ownen 
lake care of thi ncctintoai, and to prevent them from pciishing 

HBnt. The lond-QWoen in England tooli care of their viuiats 
1 dependent! ; but, nben Chrietianit]', the vciy basia oK which 
charity, became cstabltahed, Ihe Iddng caie or the necesai- 
u ma depouitod in the hands ot the cler^. Upon the »ery 
e of it, tt ap))earB monatroua, that a house, a small farm, 
] tbe tenth part of the produce of a laree estate ihouid have 
m giiven to a priest, ivho could have no wife, and, of courae, no 
nUy. Bill, Ibe fact ia, that tlie grants were for other purpOBes 
well as for Iho support of the priests. The produce of the bene' 
I was to b« employed thus : " Let tlic priests receive the tithes 
die people, and keep a nrittcn account of all that have paid 
:ID; and diride them, in the presence of such as fear God, ac- 
•iia^ to canonical authoritf . Let them set apart the first shire 

Uie repsirs and omameHts of the church ; let them distribute 
I ■eeoDO to the poor and the stranger with their own hands, in 
ttj and humiiitf; and reserve the third part for them- 
res." These Hero the orders contained in a canon, issued bj 
Biihop of Yorlc. At dificrenC times, and under different 
■hops, regulations somewhat diflercnt nere adopted; but 
:Te ivere altrap two fourths, at tlio least, of tlie annaal 
)diice of the bencflce lo be given to the lu^cessituus, and to 
employed in the repairing, or in the ornamenting of the 

5S. Thus, the providing for the poor, became one of the great 
tiH and uses of the church. This duty rested befm-e, on the 
»di«wnen. it must have rested on them; for, as Blackstone 
serves, a right in the indigent " to demand a supply sufliaient 

all tlie necessities of life from the more opulent port of the 
nmunity, is dictated by the piiiicfptei of sotiety." This duty 
old be lodged in no hiuids so fitly, as in those of the clergy ; 
■ thus, the wort of charily, Iho feeduig of Uie hungry, the 
Ithing of the naked, the adminislerlng to tiie Fick, the com' 
rting of the widow, Uie fostering of the fatlierless, came always 

company with the perfonnance of services to Godi For tba 
icortun disposition of the rich, for their occaslaon] and some- 
ou capricious charity, was subslitutcd the certain, the steady, 
e faaiMUlial band of a constantly resident and unmarried adnii- 

' * w of bodily, as well as of spiritual comfort to the poor, the 
^"le and the alranger. 

A sec, by-ind-bye, tlie condition that the poor wub 
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placed in, wc shall see how all the labouring classes were lit 
verished and degraded, the moment the tithes and other i* 
nues of the church were transferred to a protestant and mar 
clergy ; and we shall have to take a full view of the unp« 
leled barbarity with which the Jrith people were treated at 
time ; but I hare not yet noticed another great branch, or co^ 
tuent part of the Catholic church ; namely, the Monaster 
which form a subject full of interest aod worthy of our best at 
tion. The choicest and most highly iupoisoned shafts in the • 
Ter of the malice of Protestant writers, seem always to be sel 
ed when they have to rail against Monks, Friars, and Ni 
We have seen Blackstone talking about " monkish ignoretnce > 
superstition;" and we hear, every day, Protestant bishops i 
parsons railing against what they call *' monkery ^^ talking of 
*' drones" in monasteries, and, indeed, abusing the whole of tl 
ancient institutions, as something degrading to human nati 
in which work of abuse ihey are most heartily joined by the t 
ty or forty mongrel sects, whose bawling-tubs are erected in < 
ry comer of the country. , 

54. When I come to speak of the measures by which the j 
nasteries were robbed, devastated, and destroyed, in £ngL 
and Ireland, I shall show how unjust, base, and ungrateful, 
ruling against them is ; and how foolish it is besides. 1 si 
show the various ways in which they were greatly useful to 
community ; and I shall especially show hew they opcratec 
behalf of the labouring and poorer classes of the people. I 
in this place, I shall merely describe, in the shortest manner { 
lible, the origin and nature of those institutions, and the ext 
to which they existed in England. 

55. Monastery means a place of residence for monk»y and 
word monk comes from a Greek Word, which means & lonely i 
son, or a person in solitude. There were monks, friars, and ?» 
The word friar comes from the French word frere, which 
English, is brother ; and the word nun comes from the Frei 
word nonne, ^hich means a sister in religion, a virgin separa 
from the world. The persons, whether male or female, com( 
ing one of these religious communities, were called a convi 
and that name was sometimes also given to the buildings i 
enclosures in which the community lived. The place wh 
monks lived was called a monastery ; that there were friars liv 
a friary ; and that where nuns lived, a nunnery. As, howei 
we are not, in this case, inquiring into the differences in the ru 
ordei*8, and habits of the persons belonging to these institutio 
I shall speak of them all aJs monasteries, 

56. Then, again, some of these were abbeys, and some pi 
ries: of the difference between which it will be sufficient tos 
ti the former were of a rank superior to the latter, and had 
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rious privileges of a higher Talue. An abhey had an abbot or an 
aibess; a priory, a prior, or a prioress. ..Then there were differ- 
ent orders of monks, friars, and nims; and these orders had dif- 
ferent rules for their goyemment and mode of life, and were dia- 
tinguished by different dresses. With these distinctions, we have 
here, however, little to do ; for we shall, by-and-bye, see them all 
involred in one common devastation. 

57. The persons belonging to a monastery, lived in common; 
they lived in one and tlie same building ; they could possess no pro^ 
perty indimduaUy ; when they entered the walls of the monastery, 
Uiey left the world wholly behind them ; they made a solemn vow 
of celibacy; they could devise nothing by will; each had a life-in- 
terest, but nothing more, in the revenues belonging to the commu- 
nity ; some of the monks and friars were also priests, but this was 
not always the case ; and the business of the whole was, to say 
masses and prayers, and to do deeds of hospitality and charity, 

58. This mode of life began by single persons separating 
themselves from the world, and living . in complete solitude, pas- 
sing all their days in prayer, and dedicating themselves wholly 
to the serving of God. These were called hermits, and their 
conduct drew towards them great respect. In time, such men, 
or men having a similar propensity, formed themselves into so- 
eieUes, and agi'eed to live together in one liouse, and to possess 
things in common. Women did the same. And hence came 
those places called monasteries. Tlie piety, the austerities, and 
particularly, the works of kindness and of charity performed by 
those persons, made them objects of great veneration ; and the 
rich made them, in time, the channels of their benevolence to the 
poor. Kings, queens, princes, princesses, nobles, and gentlemen, 
founded monasteries ; that is to say, erected the buildings, and 
endowed them with estates for their maintenance. Others, some 
in the way of atonement for their sins, and some from a pious 
disposition, gave, while alive, or bequeathed at tlieir death, lands, 
bouses, or money, to monasteries already erected. So that, in 
time, the monasteries became the owners of great landed estates ; 
they had the tordshipw over innumerable manors, and had a te- 
nantry of prodigious extent, especially in England, where the 
monastic orders were always held in great esteem, in consequence 
of Christianity having been introduced into the kingdom by a com- 
munity of monks. 

59. To give you as clear a notion as I can of what a monaste- 
ry was, I 'Will describe to you with as much exactness as my me- 
mory will enable me, a monastery which I saw in France, in 
1792, just after the monks had been turned out of it, and when 
it was about to be put up for sale ' The whole of the space en- 
dosed waa about eight English acres, which was fenced in by a 
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wall about twenty feet high. It was an oblong square, and at one 
end of one of the sides was a gate- way, with gates as high as the 
wall, and with a little door in one of tlie great gates for the ingress 
and egress of foot-passengers. This gate opened into a spacious 
court-yard, very nicely paved. On one side, and at one end of this 
yard, were the kitchen, lodging-rooms for servants, a dining or eat- 
ing place for them and for strangers and poor people ; etables, coach- 
houses, and other out-buildings. On the other side of the court- 
yard, we entered in at a door-way to the place of residence of the 
monks. Here was about half an acre of ground of a square form, 
for a burying ground. On the four sides of this square there was a 
cloister, or piazza, tlie roof of which was, on the side of the bury- 
ing ground, suppoi*ted by pillars, and at the back, supported by a 
low building, which went round the four sides. This building con- 
tained the several tkrmiloriesj or sleeping rooms of the monks, each 
of whom had two little rooms, one for his bed, and one for his 
books and to sit in. Out of the hinder room, a door opened into a 
little garden about thirty feet wide, and forty long. On one side of 
the cloister there was a door opened into their dming-room, in one 
comer of which, there was a pulpit for the monk who read while 
the rest were eating in sUence, which was according to the rules 
of the Carthusians, to which order these monks belonged. On 
the other side of the cloister, a door opened into the kitchen gar- 
den, which was laid out in ihe nicest manner, and was well stock- 
ed with fruit trees of all sorts. On another side of the cloister, 
a door opened and led to the churchy which, though not large, 
was one of the most beautiful that I had ever seen. I belieTe that 
these monks were, by their rules, confined within their walls. 
The country people spoke of them with great reverence, and most 
grievously deplored the loss of them. They had large estates, 
were easy landlords, and they wholly provided for all the indigent 
within miles of their monastery. 

60. England, more, perhaps, than any other country in Eu- 
rope, abounded in such institutions, and these more richly en- 
dowed than any where else. In England there was, on an ave- 
rage, more than twenty (we shall see the exact number by-and- 
bye) of those establishments to a county ! Here was a prize for 
an unjust and cruel tyrant to lay his lawless hands upon, and for 
" re/onrwrfioti" gentry to share amongst them ! Here was enough 
indeed, to make robbers on a grand scale cry out against " monk-, 
ish ignorance and superstition /" No wonder that the bowels of 
Cranmer, Knox, and all their mongrel litter, yearned so piteous- 
ly as they did, when they cast their pious eyes on all the farms 
and manors, and on all the silver and gold ornaments belonging 
to these communities ! We shall see^ by-and-bye, with what ala^ 
crity they ousted, plundered, and pulled down : we shall see 
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them robbing, under the basest pretences, even the altars of tlie 
county parish Churches, down to the ver^ smallest of thoso 
Churches, and down to the value of five shillmffs. But, we must 
first take a view of the motives which led the tyrant, Henry 
VIII., to set their devastating and plundering faculties in mo- 
tion. 

61. This King succeeded his father, Henry VII., in the year 
1509. He succeeded to a great and prosperous kingdom, a fiill 
treasury, and a happy and contented people, who expected in 
him the wisdom of his father without his avarice, which seems 
to have been that father's only fault. Henry VIII. was eighteen 
years old when his father died. He had had an elder brotlior 
named Arthur, who, at the earlv age of twelve vean^ had been 
betrothed to Catharine, fourth daughter of Ferdinand, King of 
Castile and Arragon. When Arthur was fourteen years old, 
the Princess came to England, and the marriage ceremony was 
i>erformed ; but Arthur, who was a weak and sickly hoy\ died 
before the year was out, and the marriage never was eonnan' 
mated; and, indeed, who will believe that it could be.'' Heniy 
wished to marry Catharine, and the marriage was agreed to by 
the parent* on both *ides ; but it did not take place untu ailer the 
death of Henry VII. The moment the young King came to the 
throne, he took measures for his marriage. Catharine being, 
though only nomina%, the widow of his deceased brother, it was 
necessary to have, from the Pope, as supreme head of the Church, 
a dispensation^ in order to render the marriage lawful in the eye 
of the canon law. Tiie dispensation, to which tliere could be no 
valid objection, was obtained, and tlie marriage was, amidst the 
rejoicings of the whole nation, celebrated in June, 1509, in less 
than two months after the King's accession. 

62. With this lady, who was beautiftil in her youth, and whose 
virtues of all sorts seem scarcely ever to have been exceeded, be 
lived in the married state seventeen years^ before the end of which 
he had three sons and two daugliters by her, one of whom only, 
a daughter, was still alive, who afterwards was Mary, Queen of 
England. But now, at the end of seventeen years, he being 
thirty-five years of age, and eight years younger than the queen, 
and having cast his eyes on a young lady, an attendant on the 
queen, named Anne Bolevn, he, all of a sudden, affected to be- 
lieve that he was living in sin^ hccanse he was married to the 
widow of his brother,, though, as we have seen, the marriage be- 
tween Catharine and the brother had never been consummated, 
and though the parents of both the parties, together with his own 
Council, had unanimously and unhesitatingly approved of his 
marriage, which had, moreover, been sanctioned by the Pope, 
the hesul of the Church, of the faith and observances of which 
Henij himself had, as we shall hereafter see, been, long since his 
mamage, & zealous defender I 
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63. But the tyrant's passions were now in motion, and he re- 
solved to gratify his beastly lust, cost what it might in reputation, 
in treasure, and in blood. He first applied to the Pope to divorce 
him from his queen. He was a great favourite of the Pope, he 
was very powerful, there were many strong motives for yielding 
to his request ; but that request was so full of injustice, it vcould 
have been so cruel towards the virtuous queen to accede to it, 
that the Pope could not, and did not, grant it. Ho, however, in 
hopes that time mi^ht induce the tyrant to relent, ordered a 
court to be held by his Legate and Wolsey, in England, to hear 
and determine the case. Before this court the Cluecn diisdained 
to plead, and the Legate, dissolving the court, referred the mat- 
ter back to the Pope, who still refused to take any step towards 
the wanting of the divorce. The tyrant now became furious, 
resolved upon overthrowing the power of the Pope in England, 
upon making himself the head of the Church in this country, and 
upon doing whatever else might be necessary to ensure the gratifi- 
cation of his beastly desires, and the glutting of his vengeance. 

64. By making himself the supreme head of the Church, he 
made himself, he ha\ing the sword and the gibbet at hjb com- 
mand, master of aU the property of that church, including that of 
the monasteries .' — His counsellors and courtiers knew this ; and, 
as it was soon discovered that a sweeping confiscation would take 
place, the parliament was by no means backward in aiding his 
designs, every one hoping to share in the plunder. The first 
step was to pass acts taking from the Pope all authority and 
power over the Church in England and giving to the King aU 
authority whatever as to ecclesiastical matters. His chief adviser 
and abettor was THOMAS CRANMER, a name which de- 
Ber\'es to be held in everlasting execration; a name which we 
could not pronounce without almost doubting of the justice of 
God, were it not for our knowled^ of the fact, that the cold- 
blooded, most perfidious, most impious, most blasphemous caitiff 
expired at last, amidst those flames which he himself had been 
the chief cause of kindling. 

65. The tyrant, being now both Pope and King, made Cran- 
mer Archbishop of Canterbhry, a dignity just then become 
vacant. Of course, this adviser and ready tool now become chief 
judge in all ecclesiastical matters. But, here was a difficulty ; 
for the tyrant still professed to be a Catholic ; so that his new 
Archbishop was to be consecrated according to the usual ponti- 
fical form, which required of him to swear obedience to the Pope. 
And here a transaction took place that will, at once, show us of 
v)hat sort of stuff the " reformation" gentry were made. Cran- 
MER, before he went to the altar to b« consecrated, went into a 
chapel, and there made a declaration on oaih^ that, by the oath, 
that he was about to take, and which for the wkt of jform, be 
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was obliged to take, he did not ; intend to bind himself to any 
thing that tended to prevent him from assisting the King in mak- 
lag any such *' reforms^^ as he might think useful in the Church 
of England ! I once knew a corrupt Cornish knave, who having 
sworn to a direct falsehood, (and that he, in private, acknowledg- 
ed to he such,) before an Election Committ^ of the House of 
Commons, being asked how he could possibly give such evidence, 
actually declared, in so many words " that he had, before he left 
" his lodging in the morning, taken an oathj that he would swear 
falsely that day." He perhaps, imbibed his principles from this 
very Archbishop, who occupies the highest place in lying Fox's 
lying book of Pi'otestant Martyrs. 

66. Having provided himself with so famous & judge in ecclesi- 
as'tical matters, the King lost, of course, no time in bringing his 
hard case before him, and demanding justice at his hands ! Hard 
case, indeed; to be compelled to live with a wife of forty'three, 
when he could have, for next to nothing, and only for asking a 
young one of eighteen or twenty ! A really hard case ; and he 
sought relief, now that he had got such an upright and impartial 
judge, with all imaginable despatch. What I am now going to 
relate of the conduct of this Archbishop and of the other parties 
concerned in the transaction is calculated to make us shudder with 
horror, to make our very bowels heave with loathing, to make us 
turn our eyes from the paper and resolve to read no fUrther But, 
we must not give way to these feelings if we have a mind to 
know the true history of the Protestant " Reformation.*' We 
must keep ourselves cool ; we must reason ourselves out of our 
ordinary impulses ; we must beseech nature to be quiet within 
us for a while ; for from first to last, we have to contemplate 
nothing that is not of a kind to fill us with hohror and dis- 
gust. 

67. It was now four or five years since the king and Cran- 
MER had begun to hatch the project of the divorce; but, in 
the meanwhile, the king had kept Anne Botlen, or, in more 
modem plirase, she had been " under his protection,^^ for a- 
bout three years. And, here, let me state, that, in Dr Batlet's 
life of Bishop Fisher, it is positively asserted, that Anne Botlen 
was tlie king's daughter^ and that Lady Botlen, her mother said to 
the king, when he was about to marry Anne, " Sir, for the rever- 
" encc of God, take heed what you do in marrying my daughter, for, 
" if you record your own conscience well, she is your own daugh" 
" ter as well as mine." To which the king replied, " Whose daugh- 
" ter soever she is, she shall be my wife." ^ow, though / believe 
this fact, I do not give it as a thing the truth of which is unde- 
niable. I find it in the writings of a man, who was the eulogist, 
(and justly,) of the excellent 'Bbhop Fisher, who suffer^ death 
because he stood firmly on the side of Queen Catherine. I be- 
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licve it; but I do not give it, as I do the other facU that I state. 
as what is undeniably true. God knows, it is unnecessary to 
make the parties blacker than they are made by the Protestant 
historians themselves, in even a favourable record of their hor- 
rid deeds. 

68. The King had had Anne about three years " under his 
protection," when she became, for the first time, toith child. 
There was now, therefore, no time to be lost in order to " make 
an honest woman of her." A private marriage took place in Jan- 
uary, 1533. As Anne's pregnancy could not be long disguised, 
it became necessary to avow her marriage ; and, therefore, it 
was also necessary to press onward the trial for the divorce ; for, 
it might have seemed rather aukward, even amongst " rcforma- 
tion" people, for the king to have two wives at a time ! Now, then, 
the famous ecclesiastical judge, Cranmer, had to play his part; 
and, if his hypocrisy did not make the devil blush, he could have 
no blushing faculties in him. Cranmer, in April, 1633, wrote a 
letter to the King, begging him, for the good of the nation, and 
for the safety of his own soul, to grant his permission to try the 
question of the divorce, and beseeching him no longer to live in 
the peril attending an " tncM/uou«. intercourse !" Matchless, as- 
tonishing hypocrite ! He knew, and the king knew that he knew, 
and he knew that the king knew that he knew it, that the king 
had been actually married to Anne, three months beforCj she be- 
ing with child at the time that he married her ! 

69. The King graciously condescended to listen to this ghost- 
ly advice of his pious primate, who was so anxious about the 
safety of his royal soul ; and without delay, he, as Head of the 
Church, granted the ghostly father, Cranmer, who, in violation 
of his own clerical vows, liad, iu private, a woman of his own; 
to this ghostly father, the King granted a licence to hold a spi- 
ritual court for the trial of the divorce. Queen Catherine, who 
had been ordered to retire from the court, resided, at this time, 
at AMPTHiLLin Bedfordshire, at a little distance from Dunstable. 
At this latter place, Cranmer opened his court, and sent a cita- 
tion to the queen to appear before him, which citation she treat- 
ed with the scorn it deserved. When he had kept his " court" 
open the number of days required by the law, he pronounced 
sentence against the queen, declaring her marriage with the King 
null from the beginning; and having done this, he closed his far- 
cical court. We shall see him doiug more jobs in the divorcing 
line ; but thus he finished the first. 

70. The result of this trial was, by this incomparable judge, 
made known to the King, whom this wonderful hypocrite grave- 
ly besought to submit himself leith resignation to the Ufiil of God, 
as declared to him in the decision of the spiritual court, aptiog 
according to the lawi of holy Church ! The pious and resigned 
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ielded to the admonition ; and then Cranm xr held another 
Mt Lambxth, at which he declared, that the King had been 
'Jy married to Anke Boletk, and that he now confirmed 
irriage by his pastoral and judicial authority, which he 
d from the successors of the Apostles I We shall see him 
1-bye, ezercising^ the same authority to declare this new 
ige null and void from the beginning y and see him assist in 
dising the fruit of it : but we must now follow Mrs. Anite 
rff (whom the Protestant writers straioLbard to whitewash) 
i have seen the end of her. 

She was delivered of a daughter (who was afterwards 
I Elizabeth) at the end of eight months from the date of her 
age. This did not please the king, who wanted a soUf and 
iras quite monster enough to be displeased with her on this 
nt. The couple jogged on apparently without quarrelling 
out three years, a pretty long time, if we duly consider tlie 
obstacles which vice opposes to peace and happiness. The 
nd, however, had plenty of occupation ; for, being now, 
{ of the Church,^* he had a deal to manage: he had, poor 
to labour hard at making a new religion, new articles of 
new rules of discipline, and he had new things of all sorts 
pare. Besides which, he had, as we shall see in the next 
er, some of the best men in his kingdom, and that ever liv- 
any kingdom or country, to behead, hang, rip up, and cut 
uarters. He had, moreover, as we shall see, begun the 

work of confiscation, plunder, and devastation. So that 
ild not have a great deal of time for family squabbles. 

If, however, he had no time to jar with Anne, he had no 
to look after her, which is a thing to be thought of, when 

marries a woman half his own age ; and that this ** great 
t reformer," as some of the Protestant writers call her, 
d a little husband-like vigilance^ we are now going to see. 
eedom, or rather the looseness of her manners, so very dif* 

from those of that virtuous Queen, whom the English 
and nation had had before them as an example, for so ma- 
ars, gave ofience to the more sober, and excited the mirth, 
St a-going the chat of persons of another description. In 
ry, 1536, Queen Catherine died. She had been banished 
iie court. She had seen her marriage annulled by Cran- 
md her daughter, and only surviving child bastardized by 
Parliament ; and the husband, who had had five children 
:, that " reformation" husband had had the barbarity to 
ler separated from, and never to suffer her, after her ban- 
nt, to set her eyes on that only child ! She died, as she had 
beloved and revered by every good man and woman in the 
om, and was buried amidst the sobbings and tears of a vast 
blage of the people, in the Abbcy>church of Peterborough. 
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73. The King, whose uron heart seems to have been soflened, 
for a moment, by a most affectionate letter, which she dictated 
to him from her death bed, ordered the persons about him to 
wear mourning on the day of her burial. But, our famous " great 
female reformer*^ not only did not wear mourning, but dressed 
herself out in the ffayest and gaudiest attire ; expressed her un- 
bounded joy ; and said that she was now in realUy a Queen ! 
Alas, for our *^ great female reformer l" in just three months 
and sixteen days from this daV of her exultation, she died her' 
self; not, however, as the real queen had died, in her bed, deep- 
ly lamented by all the ffood, and without a soul on earth to im- 
pute to her a single famt ; but on a scaffold, under a death-war- 
rant, signed by her husband, and charged with treason^ adultery 
and incest ! 

74. In the month of Mly, 1536, she was, along with the King, 
amongst the spectators at a tilting-match, at Greenwich, whea 
being incautious, she gave to one of the combatants, who was 
also one of her paramours, a sign of her attachment, which 
seems only to have confirmed the King in suspicions which he 
before entertained. He instantly quitted the placb, returned to 
Westminster, ordered her to be confined at Greenwich that night, 
and to be brought by water to Westminster the next day. Bui 
she was met by his order on the river, and conveyed to tne tow- 
er ; and, as it were, to remind her of the injustice which she had 
so mainly assisted in committing against the late virtuous Queen, 
as it were to say to her, ^ see, after all, Ood isjust^^^ she was im- 
prisoned in the very room in which she had slept tlie night be- 
fore her coronation ! 

75. From the moment of her imprisonment, her behaviour in- 
dicated any thing but conscious innocence. Slie was charged 
with adultery with/owr gentlemen of the King's household, and 
with incest with her brother Lord Rociiford, and she was, of 
course, charged with treason, those being acts of treason by law. 
They were all found guilty, and ail put to death. But, before 
Anns was executed, our friend Thomas Cranmer had another 
ioufrh job to perform. The Kmg, who never did things by halves, 
ordered, as " head of the Chureh^^ the Archbishop to hold his "spi- 
ritual court," and to divorce him from Anne ! One would think 
it impossible that a man, that any thing bearing the name of a 
man should have consented to do such a thing, should not have per- 
ished before a slow fire rather than do it. What ! he had, we have 
seen in paragraph 70, pronounced the marriage with Anne " to 
be lawftd, and had confirmed it by his aathonty, judicial and paa^ 
ioral which he derived from the successors to the Apostles." How 
was he noto then, to annul this marriage ? How was he to de- 
clare it unlawful ? 

76. He cited the King and ducen to appear in his court I 
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(Oh ! that court!) His citation stated, that their marriage had 
been unlawful, that they were living in adultery, and that, for 
&e " salvation of their souls,^* they should come and skoto cause 
why thej should not be separated. They were just going to be 
stparaiA most effectually ; for this was on the 17th of May, and 
AiriTE, who had been condemned to death on the 15th, was to be, 
and was executed on the 19th ! They both obeyed his citation, 
and appeared JE>efore him by their proctors ; and after having 
heard these, CuANMEti, who, observe, afterwards drew up tke 
Book of Common Prayer, wound up the blasphemous farce, by 
pronouncing, " in the name of Christ, and for the honour of God," 
that the marriage " was and always had been null and void !" 
Good God .' But we must not give way to exclamations, or they 
will interrupt us at every step. Thus was the daughter, Eliza- 
beth, bastardized by the decision of the very man who had not 
only pronounced her mother's marriage lawful, but who had 
been the contriver of that marriage ! And yet Burnet has the 
impudence to say. that Cranmer '' appears to have done every 
thing with a. good conscience!" Yes, with such another con- 
science as BuRNXT did the deeds, by which he got into the Bishop- 
ric of Salisbury, at the time of " Old Glorious," which, as we 
shall See, was by no means disconnected with the " Reforma- 
tion.'* 

77. On the 19th, Anne was beheaded in the Tower, put into 
an elm coffin, and buried there. At the place of execution, she 
did not pretend that she was innocent ; and there apooars to me 
to be very little doubt of her having done some at feast of the 
things imputed to her : but if her marriage with the king had 
" always been null and void," that is to say, if she had never been 
mapried to him, how could she, by her commerce with other 
men, have been guilty of treason ? On the 15th, she is condemn- 
ed as the wife of the king, on the 17th she is pronounced never 
to hctve been his wife, and on the 19th, she is executed for having 
been his unfaithful wife ' However, as to the effect which this 
event has upon the character of the " Reformation," it signifies 
not a straw whether she were guilty or innocent of the crimes 
DOW laid to her charge ; for if she were innocent, how are we ta 
describe the monsters who brou^it her to the block ? How are 
we to describe that '' Head of the Church*' and that Archbishop, 
who had now the management of the religious affairs of Eng- 
land ? It is said, that the evening before her execution, she beg- 
ged the lady of the lieutenant of the Tower to go to Princess 
Mary, and to beg her to pardon her for the many wrongs she 
had done her. There were others to whom she had done wrongs. 
She had been the cause, and the guilty cause of breaking: the 
heart of the rightful queen ; she had caused the blood of More 
and of Fisher to be shed ; and she had been the promoter of 
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Cranmer, and his aider and abettor in all those crafty and 
nicious councils, by acting upon which, an obs^ate hard-l 
ed king , had plunged the kingdom into confusion and J 
The king, in order to show his total disregard for her, and, 
were, to repay her for her conduct on the day of the funei 
Catherine, dressed himself in vfhiie on the day of her execi 
and the very next day, was married to Jane Seymour, at ] 
veil Hall in Hampshire. 

78. Thus, then, my friends, we have seen that the thin£ • 
the ^ Reformation'' ^ was engendered in beastly hist^ and or 
forth in hypocrisy and perfidyy How it proceeded in dev 
ing and in sheddmg innocent blood, we have yet to see. 
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Mr Friends, 

79. No Englishman, wortliy of that name, wortliy of a 
which carries along witli it sincerity and a Inoe of justie 
real Englishmen can have contemplated tlie foul deeds, th( 
hypocrisy, the flaOTant injustice, exposed in the foregoing 
ter, witnout blushing for his country. What man, with « 
noarable sentiment in his mind is there, who does not a 
wish to be a foreiener^ jather tlian be the countryman of 
mer and Henry VlII. ? If^ then, such be our feelinjgs al 
what are they to be bv the time we have got through tnose i 
of tyranny, blood, and robbery, to which Uie deeds which w< 
already witnessed, were merely a prelude ? 



80. Sunk, however, as the country was by tlie meinb< 

did, in the pi 
of the church and the poor ; selfish and servile as was tb( 



Parliament, hoping to share, as they finally did, in the pi 



duct of the courtiers, Uie king's councillors, and the pe 
representatives, still there were some men to raise their • 
against the illegality and cruelty of the divorce from CaThi 
as well as against that great preparatory measure of pli 
the taking of the spiritual supremacy from the Pope and { 
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t to the king. The bishops, all but one^ which ons we shall pre« 
ently see dyinff on the scaiSfold rather than abandon his integrity, 
rere terrified into acquiescence, or, 8t least, into silence. But 
hero were many of the parochial clergy, and a large part of the 
Qonks and friars, who were not thus acquiescent or silent 
These, by their sermons, and by their conversations, made the 
juth pretty generally known to the people at large ; though they 
iid not succeed in preventing the calamities which they saw ap- 
proaching, they rescued the character of their country from the 
infamy o£ silent suJnnusum. 

81. Of all the duties of the historian, the most sacred is that 
of recording the conduct of those who have stood forward to 
defend helpless innocence against the attacks of powerful guilt. 
This duty calls on me to make particular mention of the conduct 
of the two fiiars, Pei/to and EUtouf. The former, preaching be- 
fore the king at Greenwich, just previous to his marriage with 
Anne, and, taking for his text the passage in the first book of 
Kings, where Micaiah prophesies against Ahab, who was sur- 
rounded with flatterers and lying prophets, said, ^ I am that Mi- 
caiah whom you will hate, because I must tell truly, that this 
marriage is linlawful ; and I know that I shall eat the bread of 
affliction, and drink the waters of sorrow; yet because our Lord 
hath put it in my mouth 1 must speak it. x our flatterers are the 
four hundred prophets, who, in the spirit of lying, seek to de- 
ceive you. But take heed, lest you, being seduced, find Ahab^s 
punishment, which was to have his blood licked up by dogs. It 
18 one of the greatest miseries in princes to be daily abused by 
flatterers." "Hie kin^ took this reproof in silence ; but the next 
Sunday, a Dr. Curwin preached in the same place before the 
king, and having called Peyto dog^ slanderer^ base^ beggarly friar^ 
rtbelf and traitor^ and having said that he fled for fear and mame^ 
£l>tow, who was present, and who was a fellow-friar of Peyto, 
called out aloud to Curwin, and said, ^ Good Sir, you know that 
Father Peyto is now gone to a provincial council at Canterbury, 
aod not fled for fear of you ; for, to-morrow he will return. In 
the meanwhile, I am here, as another Micaiah, and will lay down 
lov life to prove all those thm^ tnie, which he hath taught out 
or Holy Scripture ; and to this combat I challenge thee, before 
God and all equal judges ; even unto thee, Curwin, I say, which 
art one of the four hundred false prophets, into whom the spirit 
• of lying is entered, and seekest by adultery, to establish a sue- 
. cession, betraying the king into endless perdition.^' 
I 63. Sto we, who relates this in his Chronicle, says that Elstow 
I * waxed hot, so that they could not make him cease his speech, 
, mtil the king himself bade him hold his peaoe." The t\^/o friars 
', vera brought the next day before the king^s council, who re- 
^ baked them, and told them that they dcAorved to be put into a 
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Mhck and thrown into the Thames. ^' Whereupon, Eh 
sndling: threaten these things to rich and dainty pers 
are clothed in purple, fare deheiously, and have their chie 
in this world ; for we esteem them not, but are J031 
for the discharge of our duty, we are driven hence; a 
thanks to God, we know the way to heaven to be as 
water as by land." 

83. It is impossible to speak with sufficient admiratic 
conduct of these men. Ten thousand victories by lam 
would not bespeak so much heroism in the winners of t 
tones as was shown by these friars. If the bishops, or « 
fourth part of them, had shown equal courage, the tyrai 
have stopped in that career which was now on the ev< 
ducing so many horrors. The stand made against him 
two poor friars, was the only instance of bold and open re 
until he had actually got mto his murders and robberi 
seeing that there never was yet found even a Protest 
except the vile pen of Burnet, to offer so much as an 
for the deeds of thb tyrant, one would think that tb 
virtue of Peyto and Elstow ought to be sufficient to 
hesitate before we talk of ''monkish ignorance and 
tion." Recollect, that there was no wild fanaticism in 
duct of those men ; that they could not be actuated by 
fish motive ; that they stood forward in the cause of 
and in defence of a person whom they had never personally 
and that too, with tne certainty of incurring the most sev 
ishments, if not death itself Before their conduct, hov 
rdism of the Hampdens and the Russels sink from our si| 

84. We now come to the consideration of that copioi 
of blood, the suppression of the Pope's supremacy. ' 
the king's supremacy, was made high treason, and to 
take an oath acknowledging that supremacy, was deem 
Dial of it. Sir Thomas Moore, who was the Lord Ch 
and John Fisher, who was Bishop of Rochester, were 
death for refusing to take this oath. Of all the men in 1 
these were the two most famed for learning, for integ 
piety, and for long and faithful services to the king and h 
it is no weak presumption in favour of the Pope's supren 
these two men, who had exerted their talents to prevent its 
■ion, laid their heads on th« block rather than sanction t 

!)re8sion. But, knowing as we do, that it is the refusal of ou 
ic fellow-subjects to take this same oath, rather than tak 
Moore and I<isher died ; knowing that this is the cause o 
cruel treatment which the Irish people have so long endure 
put an end to which ill treatment they are now so arthious 
cling ; knowing that it is on this very point that the fate of 
aerwlfmay rest in case of another war ; knowing these thin 
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comes U8 to int^uire with care, what is the nature, and what art 
the efiects of this papal supremacy, in order to ascertain, who*- 
ther it be favourable or otherwise, to true religum and to eini 
Wttrty. 

85. The fijcripture tells us, that Christ's Church was to be 
ONE. We, in repeatingf the Apostle's Creed, -Eftiy " I believe in 
the Holy CatJuoUc Churdi." Catholic^ as we have seen in para- 
grapli 3, means Universal. And how can we believe in an uni- 
versal church, without believing that that Church is One, and 
under the direction of one head ? In the gospel of St. John, 
chap. 10, V. 16, Christ says that he is the good shepherd, and 
that " tliere shall be one fold and one Skepherd.^^ He afterwards 
deputes Peter to be the Shepherd in his stead. In the same gos- 
pel, chap 17, V. 10 and 11, Christ says, " And all mine are tlime, 
and thine are mine, and I am glorified in them. And now I am 
no more in the world, but they are in the world, and I come to 
thee. Holy Father, keep through thine own name, those whom 
thou host given me, that they may be one^ as we are." St. Paul, 
in his second epistle to the Conntliians, says, " Finally breth- 
ren, farewell : be perfect, be of good conifort, be of one mind.^^ 
The same Epistle to the Ephesians, chap. 4, v. 3, says, " Endea- 
vourino; to keep the imity of the spirit in the bond of peace. 
There is one body and one spirit, even sfs ye are called in one 
hope of your calling ; one Lord, one Faith, and one Baptism, 
one God and Father of all." Again, in his first epistle to tlie 
Corinthians, chap. 1, v. 10, " Now, 1 beseech you, brethren, by 
the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye all speak the same 
thin^^ and that there be no divisions amongst you : but that ye be 
perfecdy joined together in /^e same mind,andthe same judgment.^ 

86. But, besides these evidences of scripture, besides our own 
treedj which we say we have from the ApostleSj there is the rea- 
sonableness of the thing. It is perfectly monstrous to suppose 
that there can be TWO" true faiths. It cannot be : one of the two 
must be false. And will any man say that we ou^ht to applaud 
a measure, which, of necessity, must produce an indefinite num* 
ber of faiths 1 If our eternal salvation depend upon our biliev" 
ing the truih^ can it be good to place people in a state of ne- 
cessity to have different oeliefe 1 Ana docs not, that which 
takes away the head of the Chdrch, inevitably produce such a 
state of necessity 1 How is the faith of all nations to contin- 
ue to be one, if there be in every nation, a head of the Church, 
who is to be appealed to, in the last resort, as to ali questions, 
as to all points of dispute which may arise % How, if this ba 
the case, is there to be one fold and one shepherd, how is there 
to be one faith and one baptism 1" How are the ^^ unity and 
the spirit and the bond of peace" to be preserved 1 We shall 
presently see what unity ana what peace tnere were va, England 
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tho moment that the kin^r became Uio head of tlie church. .. 

87. To give this supremacy to a Kin^, is, to give it occasion* 
\y tu a woman ; and still more frequently to a child^ even t'. a 
baby'. We shall very soon see it devolve on a boy, nino yca.B of 
aire, and wo sliall see the monstrous effects tliat it produced. 
But \i\\\BpreseiU Majesty^ and all his Royal brothers were to die 
to-morrow, (and thoy are all mortal,) we should see it devolve on 
a littlo girl, only five years old. She would be tho " oi^ shtp' 
^erd ;"" she, accoidinijj to our own creed, which we repeat every 
Sunday, would bo head of tho holy Catliolic Cliurch I She 
would have a council of rcgencj-. Oh ! tlion thero would be a 
whole troop of shejiherds. I'hcro must tiicn bo pretty *' vm/y 
of spirit,'' and a pretty bo)ul of peace."'* 

88. As to the Pope's interft-nncc iciih the authority of the Kinfi: 
or t^tatc, the sham plea set up was, and is, that he divided tfiegO' 
vrnitnait with tltc kitig^ to whom belonged tlio sole supremacy 
with regard to every tiling within his reahu. This doctrine 
nushed home, would shut out Jesus Christ himself, and make the 
King an object of adoration. Spiritual and temporal authority 
are perfectly distinct in their nature, an ought so to bo kept in 
thfMr exercise ; and that, too not only for the sake of religion, 
hut also for tlio sake of civil hberty. It is curious enough that 
tlio Protestant sectarians, wliile they most cordially unite with 
tlie established clergy in crying out against the Pope for " usurp- 
ing" tho king's antliority, and against tlie Catliolirs for Counte- 
nancing that usurpation, take special care to deny, that tliis 
same kin^ has any spiritual supremacy* over themselves I The 
Prefibvtcrians have their synods tlie Mctliodists tlicir conference, 
and all the other motley mongrels, some head or otlier of their 
own. Even I he " meek and money-making followers of George 
Fo.x havo tlujir Elders and Yearly Meeting. All Uieso heads 
exorcise an absoluto power over their members. Tiiey give or 
refuse their sanction to the appointment of tlie baicltrs; thoy re- 
move them, or break tliem at pleasure. Wo have recently seen 
the synod in Scotland ordering a preacher of tlie name of \ letch - 
cr to cease preachhig in London. Ho appears not to have obey 
rd ; but the whole congregation has, it seems, been thrown into 
confusion in consequence of this disobedience. Strange enough, 
or rather impudent enough, is if, in these sects, to refuse to ack- 
nowledge any spiritual supremacy in the king, whilo they do- 
claim against tho Catholics, because thoy will not take an oath 
acknowledging that supremacy : and is it not, then, monstrous, 
that persons belonging to Ihcse sects, I'an sit in Parliament, can 
W't in the kingV council, can be generals, or achnirals, or Judges, 
while, from all thtwe posts, and many oil urs, tho Catliolica aro 
cjcclrtdcd, and that, to»», only iMM-aw.o llicir ronscicnccs, thoir 
honoursbln adherence tu the rc!ii.M(>n of their fiithors. will not 
allow lhc\;i to f.ckm.»wlL^.l«;c thin :»ui)rem:iry, but hids thcmlH; 
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long to the ^ one fold and the one shepherd,^' and to know none 
other tlian ^^ one Lord, one faith, and one baptism ?^ 

89. But the Pope was a, foreigner exercising spiritual power in 
England ; and tliis tlio Jiypocrites pretended was a degradation, 
to the king and country. This was something to tickle John 
Bull, who nas, and I daie say, always has had, an uistinctive 
dislike to foreigners. But, in the first place, tlie Pope might be 
an Englishman, and we have, in paragraph 42, seen one instance 
of this. Tlien how could it be a tiling degrading to this nation, 
when the same tlung existed, with regard to all other nations ? 
Was king Alfrc<l, and were all the Jong line of kings, for 900 
years degraded beings ? Did those wlio really conquered Franco 
«ot by subsidies and bribes^ but by arms ; did they not understand 
what was degrading, and what was not ? Does not the present 
King of France, and do not iJie present French people, under- 
stand this matter? Are the sovereignty of the former, and tlie 
freedom of the latter less perfect, because the papal supremacy 
is distinctly aclmowledged, and has full effect m France ? Anid 
if tlic synod in Scotland can exorcise its supremacy in England, 
and tlie conference in England exercise its supremacy in Scot- 
land, in Ireland, and in tlie Colonies ; if this can bo without any 
degradation of king or people, why are we to look upon tlic ex- 
ercise of the papal supremacy as degrading to either ? 

90. Aye : but there was the money, Ine money of England 
went to the Pope. Popes cannot live, and keep courts and am- 
bassadors, and maintain great stato without money, any more 
than other people. A part of the money of England went to 
the Pope ; but a part also of that of every otiier Christian nation 
took the same direction. Tliis money, was hot, however, thrown 
away. It was so much given for the preservation of unity of 
faith, peace, good will, and charity, and morality. We shall, 
in the broils that ensued, and in the consequent subsidies and 
bribes to foreigners, soon see that the money, which went to the 
Pope, was extremely well laid out. But how we Protestanta 
stnain at a gnat, while we swallow camels by whole cai-avans ! 
Mr. Perceval, gave more to foreigners in one single year^ tlian 
ihe Popes ever received from our ancestors in /our centuries. 
We liave bowed for years, to a Dutchman, who was no heir to 
ihe crown any more tlian one of our workliouse paupers, and who 
had not one drop of English blood in his veins ; and we now send 
annually to Hanoverians and other foreigners, under the namo 
of half-pay, more money tJian was ever sejit to tlic Pope in iwen' 
tj; years. From the time of tlio " Glorious Revolution," wo havo 
been (uiying two thousand pounds a year to tlio heirs of ** Mar- 
shal Sclionibcrg:," wlio came over to help the Dntchynan ; and 
this is, mind, to be jiaid as long as tliere are such heirs of Mar- 
almi fc»<'hojnbcr(j, which to use the elegant and logical and phiJo- 
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■ophicol phrase of our great " Reformatiott''' Poet, will, I dar» 
■ay, be ** for ever and a day.'''* And have wo forgotten the Ben 
tincks and all the rest of the Dutch tribe, who had estates of thi 
crown heaped upon them : and do we talk, then, of the degrada 
tion and the loss of money occasioned by the supremacy of tin 
Pope I It is a notorious fact, that not a German soldier wouh 
have been wanted in this kingdom, during the last war, had i 
not been for tlio disturbed and dangerous state of Ireland, ii 
which the German troops were very much employed. We hav< 
Jong been paying, and have now to pay, upwards of a hundrcc 
thousand pounds a year to tlie half-pay ofllccrs of thepo troopF 
one single penny of which, we now should not liave had to pay 
if we had dispensed with the oath of supremacy from the Catho 
lies. Every one to his taste ; but, for my part, if I must pay for 
elgners for keopinff me in order, I woula rather pay, "pence ti 
Peter'* than poun£to Hessian Grenadiers. Men Priories, tin 
establishment of which, was for tht? purpose of inducing leamet 
persons to come and livo in England, have been a copious sourc« 
of declamatory complaint. But, leaving their utility out of Ihi 
question, I, for my particular part, prefer Alien Priones, to ^lier 
Jirmies, from which latter, this country has never been, excop 
for very short intervals, wholly free, from the day that the for 
mer were suppressed. I wish not to set myself up as a dictate: 
in matters of taste ; but I must take leave to say, that I prcfc 
the cloister to the barrack; the chaunting of matins to the re 
veille by the drum ; the cowl to the brass-fronted hairy cap ; th< 
shaven crown to tho mustachio, though the latter bo stiffenec 
with black-ball ; the rosary with the cross appendant, to the bel 
with its box of bullets ; and, beyonA all measure, I prefer th< 
])enance to the point of the bayonet. One or the other of thes< 
things, it would seem, we must have ; for, before the " Reforma 
tion," England knew, and never dreamed of such a thinff, as i 
siaruling soldier ; since that event she has never, in reality, knowi 
what it was to be without such soldiers : till, at last, a timnder 
ing standing army, even in time of profound peace, is openlj 
avowcd.to be necessary to the ^^ preservaHGn cf our happy con 
slilution in Church and State I 

91. However, this money part of the affair is now over, witl 
regard to the Pope. No one proposes to give him any monc] 
at all, in any shape whatever. 1'he Catholics believe, that th« 
unity of their church would bo destroyed, that they would ii 
short, cease to be Catholics, if they were to abjure his si/premaey 
and, therefore, they will not abjure it : they insist that tliei 
teachers shall receive their autlwrity from him : and what, d< 
they, with regard to the Pope, insist upon, more than is insistei 
upon and acted upon by the Pr'jsbytenans, with regard to tUci 
synod ? 
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' ' ^. I^osUy, as to this supremacy of the Pope, what vras Its ef- 
fect with regard to eivil liberty ; that is to say, with regard to tlie 
security, the 'rightful enjoyment, of men's property a7i4 Ihes? 
\Vc shall, by*and-by, see, that civil liberty fell by the same ty- 
rannical hands that suppressed the Pope's supremacy. But, 
Whence cmne our civil liberty? Whence came those laws o/Eng' 
iand, which Lord Coke caJIs " the btfth-righP- of Englishmen, 
and which each of the States of j^merica, declare, in their const! 
tatious, to be " the birth-iighl of the people thereof ?" Whence 
come these laws ? Are they of protestant origin ? The bare 
fjuestion ought to make the revilcrR ofthe Catholics hang their 
heads for shame. Did protcstants establish the three courts and 
the twelve Judges j to which establishment, though, like all other 
human institutions, it has somtimes worked evil, England owes 
so large a portion of her fame and her greatness ? 0h, no ! This 
institution arose wlien the Pope's supremacy was in full vigour. 
It was not a gift from Scotchmen nor Dutchmen nor Hessians ; 
from LutheraHs, Calvanisls, or.irtugonots ; but was tlio work ot 
our own brave and wise, English Catholic artcestots : and Chief 
JrrsTicE Abbott is the heir, in an unbroken line of succession, 
to that Bench, which was erected by Alfjied, who was, at the 
very same time, most zealously engaged in the founding of 
rhurches and of monasteries. 

93, If, however, we still iniist, that tljc Pope's supremacy and 
its accomi>anyTng circumstances, produced ignorance, superstition 
and slavery, let us act the part of sincere, consistent and honest 
rnen. Let us knock down, or blow up, the Cathedrals and col- 
leges, and old churches ; let us sweep away the three courts, the 

. tTvelvc judges, the circuits and the jury boxes ; let us demolish all 
that we inherit frotn those whose religion "wc so unrelentingly per- 
ppcute, and whose memory we afiect so heartily to dzspise ; let us 
demolish all this, and we shall have left, all our own, the capaci- 
ous jails and penotentiaries ; the stock-exchange; the hot and 
ancle and knee-swelling and lung-swelling cotton-factories ; the 
whiskered standing army and its splendid barracks ; the parson- 
captains, parson-lieutenants, parson-ensigns, and parson-justices ; 
the poor-rates and the pauper houses ; and, by no means forget- 
ting, that blessing which is peculiarly and doubly, and ^^glorious- 
/y" protestant, the NATIONAL DEBT. Ah ! people of Eng- 
land, how have you been deceived ! 

Section 94. But, for argument's sake, counting the experience 
of antiquity for nothing, let us ask ourselves what a chance civil 
liberty can stand if all power, spiritual and lay, be lodged in the 
hands of the same man. That man must be a despot, or his 
power must be midermined by an Oligarchy, or by something. 
if Uie President, or the Coilgress, of the United States, had a 
spiritual supremacy -, if they appointed Bishops and Ministcfi. 
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.though they have no benefices to give, and would iMive no Icntlis 
^and first fruits to receive, their government would be a tyranny 
in a very short time. Montesquieu observes, that the people 
of Spain and Portugal would have been absolute slaves, without 
the power of the Church, which is, in such a case, " the only 
check to arbitrary s%c ay, ^^ Yet, ho\v long have we had "papal 
fisurpation and tyranny^^ dinned in our ears ! This charge 
against the Pope surpasseth all understanding. How was tiic 
Pope to be an usurper, or tyrant, in England '/ He liad no fleet, 
no army, no judge, no sheriff, no justice of tlie peace, not even 
a single constable or beadle at liis command. We have bet/n 
told of " the thundei's of the Vatican" till we have almost believ- 
ed, that tlie Popc^s residence was in the skies ; and, if we had be- 
lieved it quite, the belief would not have surpassed in folly our 
belief in numerous other stories, batched by the gentry of the 
'^ Reformation." The truth is, that the Pope had no power but 
that which he derived from the free tciU of the people. The peo- 
ple were frequently on his side, in his contests with kings ; and, 
by this means, they, in numerous instances, preserved their rights 
against the attempts t>f tyrants. If the Pope had had no power, 
there must have sprung up an Oligarchy, or a something else, to 
check the power of the King ; or, every King might have been a 
Nero, if he would. We shall soon see a worse than J>f cro in Hen- 
ry VIII. J we shall soon see him laying all law prostrate at his feet; 
and plundering liis people, down even to the patrimony of the poor. 
But, reason says that it must be so ; and, though this spiritual 
power be now ^xxmiinaUy lodged in the handf of the King ; to how 
many tricks and contrivances have we resorted, and scnxe of 
them most disgraceful and fatal ones, in order to prevent him 
from possessing the reality of tliis power ! We are obliged to 
effect by influence and by faction ; that is to say, by means in- 
direct, disguised, and frequently flagitiously immoral, not to say 
almost seditious into the bargain, that which was eflccted by 
means dhcct, avowed, frank, honest, and loyal. It is curious 
enough, that while ail Protestant ministers arc, everlastingly 
talking about " papal usurpalion and tyranny,'*^ all cf them, ex- 
cept those who profit from tlic establishment, talk not less inces- 
santly about what they have no scruple to call, " that two-head- 
ed monster, Church and State," What a monster would it have 
been then, if the Catliolics had submitted to the " Veto ;" that 
is to say, to give the King a rejecting voice in tlie appointment 
cf Catholic Bishops ; and tiius to.malte him, who is already "the 
Defender of tlie Faith,^^ against which he protests, an associate 
with the Sovereign Pontiff in carrying on the aflairs of that 
church, to which 5ie law strictly forbids< him to belong ! 

95. Thus, tlien this so much abused papal supremacy was s 
most salutary thing it was the only check, then existing, on des 
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potic power, besides it being absolutely necessary to tlmt unity 
of faith, without whicli there could be nothing worthy of the 
name of a Catholic church. To cAjure this supremacy was an 
£ct of apostacy, and also an act of base abandonment of the 
rights of the people. To require it of any man was to violate 
Magna Charta, and all the laws of the land ; and to put men to 
death for refusing to comply ^villi the rjDquest, was to commit un- 
qualified murder. Yet, without such murder, without shedding 
innocent blood, it was impossible to effect the object. Blood 
must flow. Amongst the victims to tliis act of outrageous ty- 
ranny, was Sir Thomas More, and Bishop Fisher. The for- 
mer had been the Lord High Chancellor for many years. 
The character given of Iiim by his contemporaries, and by eve- 
ry one to the present day, is that of as great perfection for learn- 
ing, integrity, and piety, as it is possible . for a human being to 
possess. He was tiie greatest lawyer of his age, a long tried, 
and most faithful servant of the king and his father, and was, 
besides, so highly distinguished beyond men in general, for his 
gentleness and humility of manners, as well as for his talents 
and abilities, ihoX his murder gave a shock to all Europe. Fisher 
was equally eminent in pdint of Icarnhig, piety, and integrity, 
He was the only surviving privy councillor of the late King, 
whose mother (the graridmotlicr of Henry VHl ) havmg outliv- 
ed her son and daughter, besought, with her dying breath, the 
young King^ to listen particularly to the advice of tlus learned 
pious, and venerable prelate ; and, until that advice thwarted his 
brutal passions, he was in the habit of saying, that no other 
prince could boast qf a subject to be compared with Fisher. Ho 
used, at the council-board, to take him by the hand, and call 
him his father ; marks of favour and affection which the bishop 
repaid by zeal and devotion which knew no bounds other tlian 
tliose pre8crij)ed by his duty to God, his King, and his country. 
But, that sacred duty bade iiim object U> the divorce, and to the 
king's supremacy; and tlien, the tyrant, forgetting at once, all 
Ids services, all his devotion, all his unparalleled attachment, 
sent him to the block, after fifteen months' imprisonment, dur- 
ing which, he lay, worse than a common felon, buried in filth, 
and almost destitute of food ; sent iiim, who had been his boast 
and whom he hah called his father, to perish under the axe ; 
dragged. him forth, with limbs tottering under liim, jiis vene- 
rable face and hoary locks begrimed, and his nakedness scarce- 
ly covered with the rags left on liis body ; dragged liim thus 
forth to the scaffold, and, even when the life was gone, left him 
to lie on that scaffold like a dead dog ! Savage monster ! Rage 
stenls the torrent of our tears; hurries us back to the horrid 
scen^, and bids us look about us for a dagger to plunge into the 
l»irt of the tyrant. 
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96. And yet, (he calculating, cold-blooded and brazen Bur- 
net has- the audacity to say, timt " such a man as Henry VIII. 
was necessary to bring about the "Reformation!" He means, of 
course, that such measures as those of Henry were necessary; 
and, if they were necessary, what must be the nature and ten- 
dency of that " Reformation !" 

97. The work of bloou^ivas now begun, and it proceeded with 
steady pace. All who refused to take the oath of supremacy ; 
that is to say, all who refused to become apostates, were consi- 
dered, and treated as traitors, and made to suffer death accom- 
panied with every possible cruelty and indignity. As a speci- 
men of the works of Kurnet's necessary reformer, and to spare 
the reader repetition on tlie subject, let us take the treatment of 
John Houghton, Prior of the Charter^hoiise in London, which 
was tlicn a convent of Carthushm monks. Tliis prior, for having 
refused to take tlie oath, which, observe, he could not take, with- 
out committing perjurj', was dragged to Tyburn. He wjis scarce- 
ly suspended, when tlie rope was cut, and he fell alive on tlie 
ground. His clotlies were then stripp(;d off; his -bowels were 
ripped up j hfs " heart and entrails were torn from his body, and 
ilung into a fire j his head was cut from Jus body ; the body was 
divided into four quarters and par-boiled ; the quarters wc^re 
tlicn subdivided and hung up in different parts of the city ; and 
one arm was nailed to tlie wall, over the Entrance into the monas- 
tery ! 

98. Such were the meaps, wjjicli Burnet says were necessary 
to introduce the Protestant religion into England ! How difff^'- 
entj alas ! from the means by which the Catholic religion had 
been introduced by Pope Gregory, and Saint Austin ! These 
horrid butcheries were perpetrated, mind, under the primacy of 
Fox's great martyr, Cranmer, and with the active agency of 
another great ruffian, named Thomas CROMWfcLL, whom we 
shall soon see, sliaring with Cranaier, the work of plunder, and 
finally sharing, too, in his disgarceful end. 

99. Before we enter on the grand subject of plunder^ which 
was the mainspring of the " Reformation,** we must follow the 
King and his primate through their murders of ProteMants as 
well as Catholics. But first, we must see how the Protestant re- 
ligion aroscj and how it stood at tliis juncture. Whence tlie term 
Protestant came, we have seen in paragraph 3. It was a name 
given to those who declared, or protested against the Catholic, 
or universal church. This work of protesting was begun in CJer- 
many, in the year 1517, by a friar. Whose name was Martin Lu- 
ther, and who belonged to a convent of Augustin friars in tlie 
electorate of Saxony. At tl)is time, the Pope had authorized 
tlie preaching of certain indulgences^ and this business having 
been entrusted to tlie order of Dominicans^ and not to the order 
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to which Luther belonged, and to wliich it had been usual to 
commit such trust, here was one of the motives from which Lu- 
tiier'b opposition to the Pope proceeded. He found a protec- 
tor in liis sovereign, the Elector of Saxony, who appears to have 
had as strong a relish for plunder as tliat with which our English 
tyrant and his courtiers and Parliament were seized a few years 
afterwards. 

100. All accounts agree that Lutfier was a most profligate 
man. To change his rehgion he might have tliought himself 
called by his conscience ; but conscience could not call upon him 
to be guilty of all the abominable deeds of which he stands con- 
victed, even by his own confessions, of which I shaU speak more 
fully, when I come to the proper place for giving an accoimt of 
tho numerous sects into which Uie Protestants were soon divided, 
and of the fatal change which was, by this innovation in religion 

1)roduccd, even according to the declaration of the Protestant 
eaders themselves, in tiie morals of the people, and the state of 
society But, just obscrvimaf, that the Protestant sects had, at 
tlie tiaie we are speakin^^ ofT spread themselves over a part of 
Germany, and got into Switzerland, and some other states of 
the continent, we must now before we state more particulars 
relating to Luther and the sects that he gave rise to, see how 
the King of England dealt with those of liis subjects who had 
adopted the heresy. 

lOL The Protestants immediately began to disagree amongst 
themselves ; but they all maintained tiiat faith alone was suffici- 
ent to secure salvation ; while the Catholics maintained, that good 
works were also necessary. The most profiLigato of men the 
most brutal and bloody of tyrants, may be a staimch beliei^r : 
for the devils themseves believe : ana therefore, we naturally 
at first thought, think it strange, tliat Henry VIII. did not in- 
stantly become a zealous Protestant ; did not become one of the 
most devoted disciples of Luther. He would, certainly ; but 
Luther began his "Reformation" a/ew years too soon for the 
king. In 1517, when, Luther began his works, the king had 
been married to his first wife, only eight years ; and ho had not 
then conceived any project of divorce. If Luther had begun 
twelve years later, tlio king would have been a Protestant at 
once, especially after seeing, that this new religion allowed lu- 
ther and seven others of his brother leaders in tlie ** Reforma- 
tion" to grant under their hands, a licence to the Langrave of 
Hesse to have TWO WIVES at one and tho same tinie ! So 
complaisant a religion would have been, and doubtless was', at the 
time of the divorce, precisely to the king's taste ; but, as I have 
iust observed, it came twelve years too soon for him ; for not on- 
ly had he not adopted this rclioion, hut had opposed it as a so- 
vereign ; and, wluch was a still more serious affair, had opposed 
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it as an AUTHOR ! lie had, in 1521, written a BOOK againrt 
it. His vanity, his pride, were entragod in the contest ; to which 
may be added, that IjUtiier, in un.4wcring his book, had called 
hini *•*" a pig, an ass, a dungliill, the spawn of an adder, a basi- 
lisk, a lying buSbon dressed in a king^s robes, a mad fool with a 
frothy mouth and a whorish face */' and had afterwards said to 
him, '"' you /tc, you stupid and sacrilegious king." 

10*2. Therelbre, though tlie tyrant was bent on destroying the 
CathoUc church, he was not less bent on the extirpatiou of tho 
followers of Luther and his tribe- of new sects. Always under 
tlie inlluence of some selfish and base motive or other, he was 
with regard to the Protestants, set to work by revenge, as in tlie 
<!ase of the Catliolics he had been sot to work by lust, if not br 
lust, to be gratified by incest. To follow him step by stop, aiicl 
in minute detail through all his butcheries and all his burnings 
would be to familiarize one^s mind to a human slaughter-house, 
a]id a cookery of canibals. I shall, therefore, conhue myself to 
a general view of his works intliis way. 

103. i lis book against Luther had acquired him the title of 
" Drfmderof the haith^'' of which we shall see more by-and-by. 
H(^ (;ould not, therefore, without recantation, be a Protestant 
and, indeed, his pride would not sulfcr him to become the pros'c- 
lyte of a man who had, in print too proclaimed him to be a pi^, 
un ass, a fool and a liar. Yet he could not pretend to be a Ca- 
thoUc. He was, tlierefore, compelled to make a religion of hit 
num. This was doing notliing, unless he enforced its adoption 
by what he called law. Laws were made by him and by hu 
servile and plundering parliament, making it keresy in, and con- 
dcmnuig to the fiames, all who did not expressly conform, b} 
acU, as well as by declarations, to tlie faith and worship, wliich 
as head of tho church, he invented and ordained. Amongst hu 
tenets, there were such, as neither Catholics, nor Protestanti 
f^ould, consistently with their creeds adopt. He, therefore, sen 
both to the stake, and sometimes, in order to add mental pang: 
(o those of the body, he dragged them to the fire on the sum 
Uiirdlr.^ tied togetlier in pairs, back to back, each pair contain 
ing a Catholic and a Protestant. Was this the way that Sain 
Austin and Saint Patrick propagated their religion f Yd 
such is the malignity of Burnet, and of many, many other 
called Protestant " diu/Ti^*," that they apologize' for, if tliey d' 
not al)solutoly applaud this e.vocrablo tyrant, at the very mo 
niont that they are compelled to confess that he soaked tlie cart! 
with Protestant blood, and filled the air with the fumes of tlioi 
roasting ilosh. 

104. Throughout the whole of this bloody work, Crakmki 
who was the primate of tho King's religion, was consenting t( 
«uictiouing, and aiding ond abolting in, the murdering of Vtk 
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itants as well as of Catholics ; though, and I pray you to mark 
well, liuME, TiLLOTsox, BuANET, and all his long list of eulo- 
Its, say, and make it matter of men/ in him, that all this while, 
I was himself, a sincere Protestant in his heart ! And, indeed, 
B shall by-and-by, see him openly avowing tliose very tenets 
r the holding of which he had been instrumental in sending, 
ithout regard to age or sex, others to perish in tiio flames. The 
ogress ot tliis man in the paths of inlamy, needed incontestiblo 
oof to reconcile the human mind to a belief in it. Before he 
came a priest, he had married : aflcr ho became a priest, and 
id taken the oath vf cdibacy^ he, being then in Gennany, and 
iving become a Protestant, married another tcife^ while the first 
is still alive. Being tlio primate of Henry's church, which stiU 
rbado the clergy to have wives, and which held them to their 
ih of celibacy^ ne had his wife brought to England, in a clust^ 
th holes bored in it to give her air ! As the cargo was dostiii- 
for Canterbury, it was landed at Gravescnd, where the sal- 
's, not apprised of the contents of the chest set it up on one 
d, and tho wrong end downwards, and had nearly broken the 
ck of the poor froio I Hero was a pretty scene ! A German 
K7, with a litter of half German, half English young ones, kept 
hugmir-mu^gar on that spot which hadoeen the cradle of En- 
sh Christianity ; that ppot where St. Austin had inhabited, and 
lere Thomas A. Becket had sealed with his blood, his opposi- 
n to a tyrant, who aimed at the destruction of tlie church, and 
the pillage of the people ! Here is quite enough to fill us with 

fust ; but, when we' reflect, that this same primate, while he 
nnder his roof his /row and her Utter, was engaged in as- 
ting to send Protestants to the flames, because they dissented 
m a system that forbade tho clergy to have wives, we swell 
th indignation, not against Cranmer, for, though there are so 
jiy of Ills attrocious deeds yet to come, he has exhausted our 
re ; not against Hume, for he professed no regard for any re- 
ion at all, ; but against tliose who aro called ^^ divines^* and 
10 aro tlie eulogists of Cranmer ; agains Burnet, who says, 
it Cranmer '* did all witli a good conscience ;" and against Dr. 
urges, or ratlier the Dean and Chapter of Winchester, who 
bbed their *' talents'''* in getting up the " Reflections on Pope- 
" who talk of the " resptctaijle Cranmer," and who have llio 
dacity to put him, in point of integrity, upon a level with Sir 
iomas More ! As Dr. Milnrr, iu his answer to Sturcjes, ob- 
Tes, tliey resembled each otlier in tliat the name of both was 
lomas ; but, in all otlier things, tho dissimilarity was as great 
that which the most vivid iiiiajrination can ascribo to the dis- 
lilarity lictwcen hell and heaven. 

lOr*. Tiio infamy of ('ranmkr in assisting in sending people to 
> flames for enter taining opinions, wliich he afterwards con- 
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fcssed that he himself entertained at the time tliat ho was 
sending them, can bo surpassed by nothing of which human d 
pravity is capable ; and it can bo eqy>ail(S by nothing but th 
of the king, who, while he was, as he hoped and thought, layu 
the axe to the root of the Catholic faith, still stiled himself its c 
fender 1 He was not, let it be borne in mind, defender of wh 
lie might as otliers have, since his day, and in his day, call> 
the Christian faith. He received the title from tfie Pope, m 
reward for his written defence of the Catholic faith against L 
ther. The Pope conferred on him this title which was to d 
scend to his posterity. The title was given by Pope Leo X. 
a bull, or edict, begiimin^ with these words : " Leo, servant ' 
the servants of the Lorc^ to his most dear son, Henry, King < 
England, Defender of the Faith, all health and happiness.*^ Tl 
bull tlien goes on to say, that the king, having, in defence of i 
faith of tlie Catholic Church written a book against Martin L 
ther, the Pope and his council had determined to confer on hi 
and his successors, the title of Defender of tlie Faith. ** We 
says the bull, ^^ sitting in this Holy Scef> having, with mature d 
liberation, considered the business with our l)reUiren, do, wi 
unanimous council and consent, grant unto your Majesty, yoi 
heirs and successors, the title of Defender of the Faith ; wlw 
we do, by these presents, confirm unto you ; commanding all t] 
faithful tp give your Majesty this title." 

lUG. What are wo to think, then, of the man who could coi 
tinuo to wear this title, while lie was causing to bo acted befo 
him, a farce in which the Pope and his comicil were exposed 
derision, and was burning, and ripping up the bowels of pcop 
l)y scores, only because they remained firm in tliat faith of whi< 
he had still the odious effrontery, to call himself the Defendej 
All justice, every thing like law, every moral tliought must ha^ 
been banished before such monstrous enormity could have bc( 
suffered to exist. They were all banished from the seat of powc 
An iron despotism had, as wo shall see, in the next Number, con 
to supply the place of tlio papal supremacy. Civil liberty wi 
wholly gone : no man had any thui^ that he coidd call propc 
ty ; and no one could look upon his life as safe for twenty-fot 
hours. 

107. But there is a httlo more to bo said about tliis title c 
Defender of the Fait/t, which, for some reason or other that oi 
can hardly discover, seems to liave been, down to our time, 
singularly great favourite. Edward VL, though his two " Pr« 
tectors" who succeeded each otlicr in tliat oS^ce, and whoi 
guilty heads we shall gladly see succeeding each otlier on tl; 
oiock, (ibolished the Catholic faith bi/ law; though the Protes 
ant faith was, with the help of foreign troops, estabhshed, in il 
fitead, and though the greedy ruiHaus of his time, robbed the v^ 
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rs, under the pretext of extirpating that very faith, of 
his title called him the Defender, continued to wear this 
[QUghouthis reign. Euzabeth continued to wear thig 
jing her long reign of " mischief and of misery," as Whit- 
iistly calls it, though during the whole of that reign, she 
sily employed in persecutin|r, in ruining, in ripping up Uie 
ot thosd who entertained that faith, of whicn she styled 
the Defender, in which she hersdfhad hten hom^ in wnich 
I lived for many years, and to which she adhered, openly 
vately, till her self-interest called upon her to abandon 
e continued to wear this title while she was tearing the 
out of her subjects for hearing mass ; while she was re- 
the last comforts of the Cathouc religion to her cousin. 
Queen of Scotland, whom she put to death by a mockery 
and justice, aAer as Whitaker has fully proved, having 
ideavoured, in vain, to find amongst her subjects, a man 
ad bloody enough to take her victim off by assassination, 
tie was worn by that mean creature, James I, who took, 
:hief coimcillor, the right worthy son of that father, who 
jn the chief contriver of the murder of his innocent mo- 
id whose reign was one unbroken series of base plots and 
Brsecutions of all who professed the Catholic faith. But, 
anticipate further matter, which will, hereafter, find a 
litable place, we may observe, that, amongst all our sove- 
tlie only real Defenders of the Faith since the reign of 
have been the late king and his son, our present sove. 
the former by assenting to a repeal of a part of the penal 
kd by his appointing a special commission to try, condemn, 
3cute the leaders of the ferocious mob who set fire to, and 
shed to sack London, in 1780, with the ciy of " NO PO- 
" in their mouths, and &om pretended zeal for the Pro- 
religion : and the latter, by his sending, in 1814, a bodv 
lish troops to asL^st as a guard of honour at th« re-instaf- 
>f the Pope. Let us hope, that his defence of the faith is 
{top here.; but that imto him is reserved the real ^ory of 
he defender of the faith of all his subjects, and of nealing 
r those deep and festering wound s,which, for more than 
nturies have been inflict^ on so large and so loyal a part 
teople. 

From the sectarian host, no man can say what ou^ht to 
!cted ! but, from the ^ divines" of the established church, 
ipposing them dead to the voice of justice, one would 
that when they reflect on the ori^ of this title of their 
gn, common decency would restrain their revilin^s. It is 
all dispute, that the King holds this title from uie Pope, 
m nobody else. His divine right to the crown is daihr ai»- 
Lud he himself has disclaimed it. But as to the De&ader 
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of the Faith, he owes it entirely to the Pope. Will, then, thi 
Protestant divines, boldly tell us, that their and our sovereigi 
wears a title, which, observe, finds its way, not only into everj 
treaty, but into every municipal act, deed, or covenant ; will thej 
tell us, that he holds this title from the ** Man of Sin, Antichrist 
and the scarlet whore ?*' Will they thus defame that sovereign 
whom they, at the same time, call on us to houour and obey ' 
Yet this they must do ; or they must confess, that their revilings 
their foul abuse of the CathoUc church, have all been detestably 
false. 

109. The King's predecessors had another iiiU. "They wen 
called Kings of France ; a title of much longer standing thai 
that of Defender of the Faith. That title, a title of great glory 
and one of which we were very proud, was not won by " Gos 
pellers," or Presbyterians, or New Lights, with Saint Noel oi 
Saint Butterworth at tlieir head, it was, along with the Threi 
FecUhers which the king so long wore, won by our brave Catho 
lie ancestors, it was won while the Pope's supremacy, whil< 
confessions to priests, while absolutions, indulgences, masses 
and monasteries existed in England. It was won by Catholici 
in the "d/ar A; ages of monkish ignorance and superstition.*' I 
was surrendered in an age enlightened by *'a heaven-born Pro 
tcstant and pledge-breaking Minister. It was won by valour 
and surrendered by fear; and fear, too, of those, whom for years 
we had been taught to regard as the basest (as they certaini) 
had been the bloodiest) of aH mankind. 

1 10. It would be time, now, after giving a rapid sketch of th( 
progress which the tyrant had made in prostrating the libertiet 
of his people, and in despatching more of his wives, to enter oi 
the grand scene of plunder y and to recount the miseries whicl 
immediately followed ; but these must be the subject of tlie nexi 
Letter. 
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LETTER IV. 



HoRRtD Tyranny. — Butchery of the Countess qf Salisbu- 
ry. — Celibacy of the Clergy. — Bishops of Winchester. 
— -Hume's Charges, and Bishop Tanner's Answer. 

, Kensington, 2Sth Feb. 1825. 

MY Friends, 

111. We have seen, then, that the *^ ReformaHoTC was engen- 
dered in beastly lust, brought forth in hypocrisy and peHldy 
and we have had sorao specimens of the acts by which it caused 
innocent blood to be shed. We shall now, in this letter and tiio 
next, see how it devastated and plundered the country, what po- 
verty and misery it produced, and how it laid the sure founda- 
tion for that pauperism, that disgraceful immorality, that fear- 
ful prevalence of crimes of all sorts, which now so strongly mark 
the character of this nation, whidi was formerly the land of vir- 
tue and of plenty. 

112. When, in paragraph 97, we Icfl the Kinfif and Cranmer 
at their bloody work, we had come to the year 153G, and to 
the 27th year of the King's reign. In the year 152S, an act had 
been passed to exempt the King from paying any sum of moncjy 
tliat ho might have borrowed; another act followed thin, ft>r 
a similar purpose, and thus thousands were ruined. His new 
Queen, Jane Seymour, brought him, in 1537, a son, who w;is 
afterwards King, under the title of Edward VI. ; but tlie mother 
died in child-birth, and, according to Sir Richard Baicer, " had 
her bodi^ ripped up to preserve the child !" In this great " Re- 
formation'' man all was of a piece : all wa^> consistent : he seem- 
ed never to have any compassion for the ruficeri ng of any human 
being ; arid this is a characteristic which Whitaker gives to his 
daughter Elizabeth. 

113. Having a son for a successor^ he, with his Parliament, 
enacted, in 1537, that Mary and Elizabeth, his two daughters, 
were bcutards, and that, in case of a want of lawful issu/i^ the 
King should bo enabled by letters patent, or by his last will, to 
give the crown to whomsoever he pleased ! To cap tlie whoUv, 
to complete a scries of acts of tyranny such as was never before 
heard of, it was enacted in 1537, and in the 28th year of hia 
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reign, that, except in cases of mere private right, "//t« 
Proclamations should be of the same force as Ads of 
ment /'** Thus, then, all law and justice were laid prosi 
the feet of a single man, and that man a man with wh 
was a mockery, on whom the name of justice was a libel 
whom mercy was wholly miknown. 

114. It is easy to imagine that no man's property or lif 
have security with power like this in the hands of such 
Magna Charta had been trampled under foot from the r 
that tlio Pope's supremacy was assailed. The famous act 
WARD THE Third, for the security of tlic people against ui 
ed charges of high treason^ was wholly set aside. Nu 
things were made high treason, which were never before 1 
crimmal at all. The trials were for a long while a mere 
cry ; and, at last they were altogether, in many cases lai< 
and the accused were condcnmed to death, not only with 
ing arraigned and heard in their defence ; but in numeroi 
without being apprized of the crimes, or pretended crii 
which they were executed. We have read of Doys of Algii 
of Beys of Tunis ; but never have heard of them, even in tJ 
exaggerated accounts, deeds to be, in point of injustice a 
elty, compared with those of this man, whom Burnet ca 
first-bom son of the English ' Refromation,'' " The object 
bloody cruelty generally were, as the^ naturally would bt 
en from amongst the most virtuous of his subjects ; becau 
them, such a man had the most to dread. Of these, his ax( 
down whole famiUes and circles of friends. He spared 
sex nor age, if the parties possessed, or were suspected 
ficssing that integrity which made them disapprove of hit 
To look awry excited his suspicion, and his suspicion wat 
England, before his bloody reign, so happv, so free, kno^ 
little of crime as to present to the judges or assize, scarce 
tiriminals in a county in a year, now saw upwards of six\ 
sand persons shut up in her jails at one and the same time 
purlieus of tlio court of this "first bom son of the Refon 
were a great human slauffhter-house, his people, dfesei 
their natural leaders ivho nad been bribed bj plunder, 
hope of plunder, were the terrified and trembling fiock, v 
the master-butcher, fat and jocose, sat in his palace issu 
dcrs for the slaughter, while his IIi<rh Priest, Cranmer 
ready to sanction and to sanctify all his deeds. 

115. A detail of these butcheries could only disgust anc 
tJie reader. One instance, however, must not be omitted ; 
!y, the slaughtfring of the relations, and particularly the 
oif Cardinal Pole. The Cardinal, who had, when very 
end before the King's first divorce had be«n aeitatad 
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{Ttjat fuvoiiiitc with tlio King", and liad pursued his studies and 
iravcla on llite Continent at the King'*s expense, disapproved of 
tlie divorce, and of all the acts that followed it; and, though cal- 
led home by the King, he refused to obey. He was a man of 
great learning, talent, and virtue, and nis opinions had great 
weight in England. His mother, the Countess of Salisbury, 
wes descended from the Plantagenets, and was the last living 
descendant of that long race of English Kings. So that the Car- 
dinal, who had been by tlio Pope raised to that dignity, on ac- 
count of his great learning and eminent virtues, was thus, a re- 
lation of the King, as his mother was of course, and she was, too, 
the nearest of all his relations. But, the Cardinal was opposed 
to the Kin«r''s proceedinofs ; and tliat was enough to excite and 
put in motion, the deadly vengeance of tlie latter. Many were 
the arts that he made use of, and great in amount was the trea- 
sure of his people that he expended, in order to bring the Cardi- 
nal's person within his grasp ; and these havin^r failed, he resolv- 
ed to v/reak his ruthless vengeance on his kin£ed and his aged 
mother. She was charged by the base Thomas Cromwell, (of 
whom we shall soon sec enough) with having persuaded her 
tenants noi to read the new translations of the Bible, and also 
with having received bulls from Rome, which, the accuser said, 
Vfcrefowid at Courdray House, her seat in Sussex, Cromwell 
also showed a banner^ which had, he said, been used by certain 
rebels in the North, and which he said he found in her house. 
All this was, however, so very barefaced, that it was impossible 
to think of a trial. The judges were then asked, whetner the 
Parliament could not attaint her ; that is to sav condemn her, 
without giving her a hearing ? The judges said that it was a 
dangerous matter ; that they could not, in their courts, act in 
this manner, and that they thought the Parliament never would. 
But, being, asked, whether, if the Parhament were to do it, it 
would remain good in law, they answered in the affirmative. 
That was enough. A bill was brought m, and thus was the Coun- 
tess, togetiier with the Marchioness of Exeter and two gentle- 
men^ relations of the Cardinal, condemned to death. The two 
latter were executed, the Marchioness was pardoned, and the 
Countess shut up in prison as a sort of hostage for the conduct 
of her son. In a few months, however, an insurrection having 
broken out on account of his tyrannical acts, the kin^ chose to 
suspect, that the rebels had been instigated by Cardinal Pole, 
and forth he dragged his mother to the scaffold. She, who was 
upwards of seventy years of age, though worn down in body by 
her imprisonment, maintained to the last, a true sense of her 
character and noble descent. When bidden to lay her head upon 
the block : " No," answered she, ** my head rfiall never bow to 
tyranny ; it never conunitted treason ; and? if you will have it. 
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you must got it as you can." The executioner struck at hei 
neck with Iiis axe, and, as she ran about the scaffold with hei 
jrrcy locks hanging down her shoulders and breast, ho pursued 
giving her repeated chops, till at last he brought her down ! 

116. Is it a scene in Turkey or in Tripoli that we are contem 
plating ? No ; but in England^ where Magna Ciiarta had beei 
BO lately in force, where nothing could have been done contran 
t« law ; but whore all power, ecclesiastical, as well as lay, boinj 
placed in the hands of one man, bloody butcheries like thie 
which would have roused even a Turkish populace to resistance 
could be perpetrated without tlie smallest danger to the perpe 
Irator. IIume, in his remarks upon the state of the people ii 
tliis reign, pretends, that the people never hated the King, ant 
'• that he seems, even, in some degree, to have possessed to th( 
last, their love and affection." He adds, that it may bo said witl 
truths that the " English^ in that age^ were so ihorougJUy subdu 
ed^ that, like eastern slaves, they were inclined to admire evei 
those acts of violence and tjrranny, which were exercised ove 
themselves, and at their own expense." This lying historiai 
every where endeavours to gloss over the deeds of those wh< 
destroyed the Catholic Church, both in England and Scotland 
Too cunning, however, to applaud the bloody Henry himseli 
he would have us believe that after all, there was something ami 
able in him, and this belief he would have us found on the fact 
of his having been to the last, seemingly beloved by his people. 

117. Nothing can be more false than tliis assertion, if repeat 
cd insurrections against him accompanied with the most bitte 
complaints and reproaches, be not to be taken as marks of po 
pular affection. And, as to the remark, that the English, ** ii 
that age were so tlwroughly subdued^^ while it seems to refutt 
the assertion as to their affection for the tyrant, it is a slander 
wliicli the envious Scotch writers all dclit^ht to put forth and re 
jieal. One object always uppermost wiln Hume, is to maligi 
tlie Catholic religion ; it, therefore, did not occur to Iiim, tha 
this sanguinary tyrant was not effectually resisted, as King Jon: 
and other bad Kings had been, because this tyrant had the mean 
ol bribing the natural leaders of the people to take part agains 
them ; oi*, at the least, to neutralize those leaders. It did not oc 
(Mir to him to tell us, that Henry VIII. found the English as fi;al 
latit and just a people as his ancestors had found them ; but that 
having divided them, having, by holding out to the ^eat, ai 
enormous mass of plunder as a reward for abandoning the right 
of the people, the people became, as every people without lead 
crs must become, a mere flock, or herd, to be dealt with at plea 
sure. Tlie malignity and envy of this Scotchman blindea hiir 
to this view of the matter, and induced him to ascribe to the peo- 
ple''8 admiraJlion of tyranny, that submission* which, after re- 
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pealed struggles, 'they yielded, merely from the want of those 
leaders, of whom they were now, for the first time, whoUj de- 
prived, What ! have we ever known any comitry, consistmg of 
zegeral millions of people, oppressed and insulted, even for ages, 
by a mere Jumdful of men ? And are we to conclude, that such 
& country submits, fVom admiration of the tyranny under which 
they groan ? Did the English submit to Cromwell from ad- 
miraiion ; and, was it from admiration that the French submit- 
ted to RoBESPiERE f The latter was punished, but Cromwell 
was not : he, like Henry, died in his bed ; but, to what mind, 
except to that of the most malignant and perverse, would it oc- 
cur, that Cromwell^s impunity arose from the willing submis- 
sion, and the admiration of the people f 

118. Of the means by which the natural leaders of tlie people 
were seduced from them ; of the kind and the amount of the 
frize of plunder^ we are now going to take a view. In para- 
graph 4, 1 have said that the " Reformation'' was cherished and 
fed by piunrfcr and devastation. In paragraph 37, I have said, 
that it was not a Reformation^ but a Devastation of England ; and 
that this devastation impoverished and degraded the main body 
of the people. These statements I am now about to prove to be 
true. 

119. In paragraphs from 55 to 60 inclusive, we have seen how 
monasteries arose, and what sort of Institutions thev were. There 
were, in England, at the time wo are speaking or, 645 of these 
Institutions, besides 90 colleges, 110 Hospitals, and 2374 Chan- 
tcries and Free Chapels. The whole wore seized on, first and 
last, taken into the hands of the King, and by him granted to 
those who aided and abetted him in the work of plunder. 

120. I pray, you, mv friends, sensible and just Englishmen, 
to observe here, that this was a great mass of landed property ; 
that this property was not by anv means used for the sole bene- 
fit of monks, friars, and nuns ; that, for the far greater part, its 
rents flowed immediately back amongst the people at large / and 
that, if it had never been an object of plunder, England never 
vould, and never could have heard the hideous sound of the 
words pauper and poor rate. You have seen, in paragraph 52, 
in what manner the tithes arose, and how they wore disposed of; 
and you are by-and-by, to see how the rents of the monasteries 
were distributed. 

121. You have, without doubt, fresh in your recollection, all 
the censures, sarcasms, and ridicule, which we have, from our 
very infancy, heard against the monastic life. What drones the 
monks, and friars, and nuns were : how uselessly they lived ; how 
much biey consumed to no good purpose whatever ; and particu- 
lariy how ridiculous, and even how wicked it was to compel men 
fUM women to Hve unmarried* to lead a life of celibacy, and 
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thug, cither to deprive them of a g^eat natural pleasure, or 1 
expose them to the double sin of breach of chastity, and breac 
of oath. 

122. Now, this is a very important matter. It is a great m* 
ral question ; and therefore, we ought to endeavour to settle th 
question ; to make up our minds completely upon it, before ti 
proceed any further. The monastic state necessarily was a* 
companicd with vows of celibacy ; and therefore, it is, before i» 
give an account of the putting down of these institutions in Ei 
gland, necessary to speak of the tendency, and, indeed, of tfa 
natural and inevitable consequences of those vows. 

123. It has been represented as " unnaturaV^ to compel me 
and women to live in the unmarried state, and as tending to pr< 
duce propensities, to which it is hardly proper, even to allndi 
Now, in the first place, have we heard of late days, of any pn 
pensities of this sort 1 Have they made their odious appearanc 
amongst clergymen and bishops ? And, if they have, have thoa 
clergymen and bishops been Catholics, or have they been Pn 
teslants ? The answer, which every one now liviug in Englan 
and Ireland, can instantly give to these questions, disposes c 
this objection to vows of celibacy. In the next place, the Ct 
tholic church compels nobody to make such vow. It only sayi 
that it will admit no one to be a priest, monk, friar, or nun, wh 
rejects such vow. Saint Paul strongly recommends to all chrii 
tian teachers, an unmarried life. The church has founded a rul 
on this recommendation ; and that too, for the same reason tha 
the recommendation was given ; namely, that those who hav 
flocks to watch over, or, in the language of our own Protestan 
church, who have the care of souls, should have as few as possi 
ble of other cares, and should, by all means, be free from thog 
incessant, and sometimes racking cares, which are inscparabl 
from a wife and family. What priest, who has a wife and fami 
ly, will not think more about them than about his flock ? VVil 
he, when any part of that family is in distress, from illness, o 
other cause, be wholly devoted, body and mind, to his flock 
Will he be as ready to give alms, or aid of any sort, to the poor 
as he would be, if he had no family to provide for ? Will he nc 
ver be tempted to swerve from his duty, in order to provide pa 
tronage for sons, and for the husbands of daughters ? Will hi 
always as boldly stand up and reprove the Lord or the 'Squin 
for their oppressions and vices, as he would do if he had no soi 
for whom to get a benefice, a commission, or a sinecure 7 Wil 
h::i wife never have her partialities, her tattlings, her bickerings 
amongst his flock, and never, on any account induce him to ac 
towards any part of that flock, contrary to the strict dictates o 
his sacred duty 1 And to omit hundreds, yes, hundreds of req 
f ons that might, in addition, be suggested, will the married pries 
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be as ready as the unmarried one to appear at the bed-side of 
neknets and contagion ? Here it is, that the calls on him are 
most imperative, and here it is that the married priest will, and 
with nature on his side, be deaf to those calls. From amongst 
^ many instances that I could cite, let me take one. During the 
^^. war of 1776, the King's house at Winchester was used as a pri- 
son for French prisoners of war. A dreadfully contagious fever 
broke out amongst them. Many of them died. They were chiefly 
Catholics, and were attended in their last moments by two or tliree 
Catholic priests residing in that city. But, amongst the sick 
prisoners, there were many Protestants ; and these requested the 
attendance of Protestant parsons. There were the parsons of 
all the parishes at Winchester. There were the Deans and all 
the Prebendaries. But not a man of them went to console the 
dying Protestants ; in consequence of which, several of them de- 
sired the assistance of the priests, and, of course, died Catholics. 
Dr. MiLNER, in his letter to Dr. Sturges (page 56,) mentions 
this matter, and he says, " the answer" (of the Protestant par- 
sons) " I understand to have been this : * We are not more afraid, 
as individuals f to face death than the priests are ; but we must 
not carry poisonous contagion into the bosoms of our families.*' 
?fo, to be sure I But then, not to call this the cassock's taking 
shelter behind the petticoat, in what a dilemma does this place 
the Dean and Chapter ? Either they neglected their most sacred 
duty, and left Protestants to flee, in their last moments, into the 
arms of "popery;" or, that clerical celibacy, against which they 
have declaimed all their lives, and still declaim, and still hold up 
to us, their flocks, as Something both contemptible and wicked, 
is, after all, necessary to that " care of souls" to which they pfo- 
Tess themselves to have been called, and for which they receive 
such munificent reward. 

124. But conclusive, perfectly satisfactory, as these reasons 
are, we shoidd not, if we were to stop here, do any thing like 
justice to our subject; for, as to the parochial clergy, do we not 
see, aye, and feel too, that they, if with families, or intending to 
have families, find little to spare to the poor of their flocks ? In 
short, do we not know that a married priesthood and pauperism 
and poor-rates, all came upon this country at one and the same 
moment ^ And, what was the effect of clerical celibacy with re- 

fard to the higher orders of the clergy f A bishop, for instance, 
aving neither wife nor, child, naturally expended his revenues, 
amongst the people in his diocese. He expended a part of them 
on his Cathedral church, or in some other way, sent ms revenues, 
back to the people. If William of Wyckham had been a married 
man, the parsons would not now have had a College at Win- 
ch etter^ nor would there have been a College either, at Eaton, 
Wostrainster Oxford, or Cambridge, if the bishops iu those days 
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Iiad ooen married men. Besides, who 18 to expect of haman i 
lure, that a bishop witli a wife and family will, in his distribut 
of churcJt preferment^ consider notliinnr but tlio interest of r 
on ? We are not to expect of man more than that, of which ' 
from experience know that man is capable. It is for the It 
pivcr to interpose, and to take care that the community suffer 
from the Irailty of the natnre of individuals whose private virt 
even may, in some cases, and tliose not a few, not have a tend 
cy to j}roduce public good. I do not say, that married bisli 
ever do icrovg^ becaui-e 1 am not acquainted with tliem v 
niou^^h to astjcrtain the fact ; but, in speaking of tlie diocese 
which 1 was bom, ind with wliich 1 am best acquainted, I n 
Fay, that it is certain, that, if the late Bisfwp of tVmchester 1 
lived in Catholic times, ho could not have had a vcife^ and that 
could not have had a wife'^s sister^ to many Mr. Ldmond Po 
TKR, in which case I may be allowed to thmk it possible, that ] 
VouLTER would not have quitted tlic bar for tlic pulpits, and t 
he would not have had the tiro linngs of Meon-Stoke and Sot 
ton and a Prebend besides ; that his son Rrownlow Poult 
would not have had the tiro Hvm{!^s of Buriton and Petersfic 
tiiat his son Charles Poulter would not have had the three 
ingx of Alton, Binstead, and Kingsley; that his son-in-law 0< 
would not have had the living of Bishop's Waltham ! and that 
pon-in-law Ha ygarth would not have had the two livings of I 
liam and Durley. If the bishop had Hved in Catholic times, 
could not have had a son, Charles Auoubtus North, to hi 
the ttco HHngs of Alverstoke and Havand, and to be a Prebet 
that he could not have had another son, Francis North, to hi 
tiic four livings of Old Alresford, Medstead, New Alresford, i 
St. Mary's, Southampton, and to be, moreover, a Prebend i 
Master of Saint Cross; that he could not have had a daugfatei 
many Mr. "William Garnier to have the tiro lit'ines of Drorf 
and BrightwoU Baldwin, and to bo a Prebend and a Chanee 
besides ; tliat he could not have had Mr William Gamicr's b 
titer, Thomas Garnier, for a relation, and tiiis latter might r 
then have hod the two livings o( Aldinghonm and Bishop's Stol 
that he could not have another daughter to inairy Mr. Tiioi 
i).E Grey, to have tlic fimr Urines of Calbourno, Fawley M 
ton, and Rounton, and to be a Prebend and also an Arcndeax 
besides ! In short, if the late Bishop had Hved in Catholic tur 
it is a little too much to believe, tliat these twenty-four Uviti 
Jive Prebends^ one Chancellorship^ one Archdeojconshipy and • 
Mastership^ worth, i)crhaps, aUogethcr,' more than twenty th 
sand pounds a year^ would have fallen to the ten persons ab( 
named. And, may we not reasonably stippose, tliat the bisli 
instead of leaving behind him, (as tno newspapers told us 
liid) saving to nearly tfi£ amount of tfuree hundred ihoun 
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mnd$ in tnoney, would, if he had had no children nor grand- 
hfldren, have expende<|^a part of this money on that ancient 
■d magTiificent Cathedral, the roof of which has recently been 
I danger of falling in, or would have been the founder of «omc- 
ting for the public good, and national honour, or would have 
een a most munificent friend and protector of the poor, and 
xmld never' at any rate, have sufiered SMALL BEER TO BE 
OLD OUT OF HIS EPISCOPAL PALACE AT F ARNH AM t 
nth an txeiie licence, mind you .' I do not say, or insinuate, 
lat there was any smuggling carried on at the padace. Nor do 
pretend to censure the act. A man who has a large family to 
rovide for, must be allowed to be the best judge of his means ; 
ndy if he happen to have an overstock of small beer, it is natu- 
il enough for him to sell it, in order to get money to buy meat, 
read, groceries, or other necessaries. What I say, is, that I do 
It thi^ that William of Wtckham ever sold small beer, either 
f wholesale or retail; and 1 most distinctly assert, that this was 
me during the late Bishop's life time, fhm his Episcopal Pa- 
u ai Foxnham ! William of Wtckham (who took his sur- 
une from a little village in Hampshire) was not Bishop ofWin- 
lester half so long as the late bishop : but, out of his revenues, 
! built, and endowed one of the Colleges at Oxford, the College 
'Winchester, and did numerous other most munificent things, 
some of which, however, he was not without examples in his 
"edecessors, nor without imitators in his successors as long as 
e Catholic church remained: but when a. married clergy came, 
en ended all that was munificent in the bishops of this once 
mous city. 

125- It is impossible to talk of the small beer, and of the Mas^ 
r of Saint Cross, without thinking of the melancholy change 
hich the ** Reformation" has produced in this ancient establish- 
ent. Saint Cross, or Holy Cross, situated in a meadow about 
ilf a mile from Winchester, is an hospital, or place for hospital- 
I, founded and endowed by a Bishop of Winchester, about se- 
n hundred yeUrs ago. Succeeding bbhops added to its endow- 
ents till at last, it provided a residence and suitable maintc- 
ince for forty-eight decayed gentlemen, with priests, nurses, 
id other servants and attendants ; and, besides this, it made pro- 
lion for a dinner every day for a hundred of the most indigent 
en in the city. These met daily in a hall, called *' the hundred 
ens hall." Each had a loaf of bread, three quarts of small 
jer, and ** two messes," for his dinner; and they were allowed 
carry home that which they did not consume upon the spot, 
liat is seen at the hospital of Holy Cross now ? Alas ! TEN 
w>r creatures creeping about in this nobje building, and 
HREE out-pensioners; and to those an Attorney from Win- 
lesster carries, or sends, weekly, the few pence, whatever they 
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may be, that are allowed them ! But, the place of the ** MatU 
is, as I have heard, worth a round sum «nQually. I do not kiK 
exactly what it is ; but, tiie post being a thing giren to a ion 
tke Bishop, the reader will easily imagine, that it is not a ir% 
There exists, however, here, that wliich, as Dr. Milner obsenr 
is probably the last remaining ve^ige of " old English hospil 
iiy ;" for here, any traveller who goes and knocks at the ga 
and asks for relief, receives gratis, a pint of good beer, an( 
hunch of good bread. The late Henry Stuart told me, that 
once went, and that he received both. 

126. But (and I had nearly forgotten it) there is a Bishop 
Winchester now: And what is he doing ? I have not hex 
that he has founded, or is about to found, any colleges or hot 
tals. All that f have heard of him in the EDUCATION way, 
that in his first charge to his clergy (which he published) he u 
ed them to circulate amongst their flocks, the painp/iZ</« of a 
ciety in London, at the head of which, is Mr. Joshua Wats 
wine and spirit merchant of Mincing-lane ; and all I have he 
of him in the CHARITY way, is, that he is VICE-PATROIV 
a self-created body, called the *' Hampshire Friendly Sodei 
the object of which is to raise subscriptions amongst the pc 
for " their mutual relief and maintenance ;" or, in other woi 
to induce the poor labourers to save out of their earnings, 
means of supporting themselves, in sickness or in old age, w 
out coming for relief to the poor-rates .' Good God! Why ^^ 
LiAM OF Wyckham, Bishop Fox, Bishop Wynfleet, Card! 
Beaufort, Henry de Blois, and, if you take in all the Bish 
of Winchester, even back to Saint Swithin himself; never wo 
they have thought of a scheme like this for relieving the po 
Their way of promoting learning was, to found and endow < 
leges and schools ; their way of teaching religion was, to bi 
and endow churches and chapels : their way of relieving the p 
and the ailing, was, to found and endow hospitals : and all th 
at their own expense ; out of their own revenues. Never did 
of them, in order to obtain an interpretation Of ** Evangel 
truth" for their Hocks, dream of referring his clergy to a So 
ty, having a wine and brandy merchant at its head. Never 
there come into the head of any one of them, a thought so bri 
as that of causing the necessitous to relieve themselves ! i 
but they alas ! lived in the " dark ages oi monkish ^norance i 
superstition" No wonder that they could not see, that the p 
were the fittest persons in the world to relieve the poor ! A 
besides, they had no wives and children / No sweet babe; 
smile on, to soften their hearts. If they had, their conjugal i 
paternal feelings would have taught them that true charity 
^ins at home ; and that it teaches men to sell small 6eer, and 
give it away. 
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1*7. Enough now,'about the celibacy of the clergy ; but it is 
Iflipossible to quit the subject withdut one word to Parson Mal- 
THUSi This man is not only a Protestant, but a parton of our 
ehurch. Now, he wants to compel the labouring classes to refrain 
to a great extent from marriage ; and Mr. Scarlett actually 
brought a Bill into Parliament, having, in One part of it, this ob- 
ject avowed in view ; the great end, proposed by both, being to 
ta.use a diminution of the poor-rates. Parson Malthus does 
not call this recommending ctlibaty; but *^ moral restraint." 
And, what is celibacy but moral restraint t So thft, here are 
these people reviling the Catholic church for insisting on vows 
of celibacy on the part of those who choose to be j|$riests, or nuns ; 
and, at the same time, proposing to compel the labouring classes 
to live in a state of celibacy, or to run the manifest risk of perish- 
mg (they and their children) from starvation I Is all this sheer 
impudence, or is it sheer folly ? One or the other : it is greater 
than ever was before heard from the lips of mortal man. They 
affect to believe, that the clerical vow of celibacy must he nuga- 
lory, because nature is constantly at work to overcome it. This 
IS what Dr. Sturges asserts. Now, if this be the case with men 
of education ; men on whom their religion imposes abstinence, 
fasting, almost constant prayer, and an endlqss number of aus- 
terities ; if this be the case with regard to such men, bound by a 
most solemn vow, a known breach of which, exposes them to in. 
delible infamy ; if such be the case with^such men, and if it be, 
therefore, contemptible and wicTied, not to compel them, mind, to 
make such vows, but to permit them voluntarily to do it, what 
must it be to compel young men and women labourers to live in 
a state of celibacy, or be exposed to absolute starvation ? Why, 
the answer is, that it is the grossest of inconsistency, or of pre- 
meditated wickedness ; but that, like all the other wild schemes 
and cruel projects relative to the poor, we trace it at once back 
to the " Reformation f^' that great source of the poverty and mi- 
sery and degradation of the main body of the people of this king- 
dom. The " Reformation" despoiled the working classes of their 
patrimony ; it tore from them that which nature and reason had 
assigned them ; it robbed them of that relief for the necessitous, 
which was theirs by right inprescriptable, and which had been 
confirmed to them by the law of God and the law of the land. It 
brought a compulsory, a grudging, an unnatural mode of relief, 
calculated to make the poor and rich hate each other, instead 
of binding them together, as the Catholic mode did, by the bonds 
of christian charity. But, of all its consequences that of intro- 
ducing a married clergy has, perhaps, been the most prolific in 
mischief. This has absolutely created an order for the procrea- 
tion of dependants on the statt; for the procreation of thousands 
of persons annually^ who have no fortunes of their own, and wh" 

5 
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must be, some how or other, maintained by burdens impoieil 
upon the people. Places, commissions, sinecures, pensions; 
something or other must be found for them ; some sort of living 
out of the fruit of the rents of the rich, and the wages of labour. 
If no excuse can be found ; no pretence of public service ; no cor- 
ner of the pension list open ; then they must come as a direct 
burden upon the people; and thus it is, that we have, within tJie 
last twenty years, seen sixteen hundred thousand pouudtf vot6d 
by the pucUanient out of the taxes, for the ** relief of the poor 
clergy of tife Church of England ;" and, at the very time that 
this premium on the procreation of idlers was annually bcinr 
granted, the parliament was pestered with projects for compel- 
ling the tcorking part of the community to lead a life of celibacy ! 
What that is evil, what that is monstrous, has hot grown out of 
this Protestant " Reformation.'" 

128. Thus then, my friends, we have, I think, settled this great 
question ; and, af^er all that we have, during our whole lives, 
heard against that rule of the Catholic church, which imposed a 
vow of celibacy on those who chose the clerical or the monastic 
life, we And, whether we look at this rule in a religious, in a mo- 
ral, in a civil, or in a political ])oint of view, that it was founded 
in wisdom, that it was a great blessing to the people at large, 
and that its abolition is a thing to be deeply deplored. 

129. So much, then, fur this topic of everlasting railing against 
the Catholic church.. We must, before we come to an account 
of the deeds of the ruffian, Thomas Cromwell, who conducted 
the work of plunder, say something iu answer to the genercU 
charge which Protestant writers, and particularly the malignant 
Scotch historians, have preferred against the monasteries ; for, 
if what Uiey say were true, we might be disposed to think (as, in- 
deed, we have been taught to think) that there was not so much 
harm in the plunderings that we arc about to witness. We will 
take thi.« general charge from the pen of Hume, who (Vol. 4, p. 
160,) speaking of the reports made by Thomas Cromwell and 
his myrmidons says ** it is safest to credit the existence of vices 
naturally connected with the very institution of the monastic 
life. The cruel and inveicratc factions and quarrels therefore, 
which the commissioners mentioned, are VERY CREDlBLfc 
among men, who being confined together within the same walls 
can never forget their mutual animosities, and who, being cut 
off from all the most endearing connexions of nature^ are com- 
monly cursed with hearts more selfish and tempers mjare unre- 
lenting than fail to the share of other men. 'I he pious frauds, 
practised to increase the devotion and liberality of the people' 
may be regarded AS CERTAIN, in an order founded on illu- 
sion, lies, and superstition. The SUPINE IDLENESS also and 
its ajltcndant, PROFOUND IGNORANCE, with which the con- 
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tents were reproached, ADMIT OF NO QUESTION. Nomoff 
ly or elegant knotoledge could be expected among men, whose 
life, condemned to a tedious uniformity, and deprived of all emn* 
lation, afforded nothing to raise the mind or cultivate the genius.*' 

130. I question, whether monk ever wrote sentences contain* 
ing worse grammar than these contain: but, as to the factt; 
these "t'cry credible," these * certain" these ** unquesiio7iable** 
facts are almost upon the face of them, a tissue of malignant lies. 
What should there be '' factions" and ** quarrels" about, amongst 
men living so "td/c" and "unambitioits" a life? How much 
harder are the hearts of unmarried, than those of married ec* 
clesiastics, we have seen above, in the contrast between the cAa*^ 
rities of Catholic and those of Protestant bishops. It is quAte 
" credible" that men, lost in '• supine idleness" should practice 
frauds to get money, which their state prevented them from 
either keeping or bequeathing, and who were totally destitute of 
all " emiUation." The malignity of this liar exceeded his cun- 
ning, and made him not perceive that he was, in one sentence, 
famishing strong presumptive proof against the truth of another 
sentence. Yet, as his history has been, and, is, much read, and 
as it has deceived me along with so many thousands of others, 
I shall, upon this subject, appeal to several authorities, all Pro- 
testants, mind, in contradiction to these his false and base asser- 
tions, just remarking, by the way, that he himself never had a 
family or a wife, and that he was a great fat fellow, fed in con- 
siderable part, out of public money, without having merited it by 
any real public services. 

131 /In his history of England, Y\e refers, not less than iioo 
hundred times to Bishop Tanner, who was Bishop of St. Asaph 
in the reign of George the Second. Let us hear, then, what Bi- 
shop Tanner; let us hear what this Protestant Bishop says of 
the character and effects of the monasteries which the savages 
under Henry VIII. destroyed. Let us see how this high autho- 
rity of HuiiiE agrees with him on this, one of the most interest- 
ing and important points in our history. We are about to wit- 
ness a greater act of plunder, a more daring contempt of law and 
justice and humanity than ever was, in any other case, witnessed 
m the whole world. We arc going to see thousands upon thoa 
sands of persons stripped, in an instant, of all their property ; 
torn from their dwellings, and turned out into the wide world to 
starve ; and all this too, in violation, not only of natural justice, 
but of every law of the country, written and unwritten. Let us, 
then, see what was the character of the persons thus treated, 
and what were the effects of the institutions to which they be- 
longed. And let us see this, not in the description given by an 
routed enemy, npt only of the Catholic, but of the Christian re* 
ligion ; but in that description which has been given us by a Pro- 
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testant Bishop, and in a book written expressly to rive " an ttC' 
count of all the abbits, priorieSf and friaries, formerly existing in 
England and Wales ; bearing in mind, as we ^o along, that Hunt 
has, in his History of England, referred to this very work up- 
wards of two hundred limes, taking care, however, not to refei 
to a word of it relating to the important question now before us. 

132. Bishop Tanner, before entering on his laborious account 
of the several monastic institutions, gives us, in pages 19, 20 and 
21 of his preface, the following general description of the cha 
ractcr and pursuits of the monasteries, and of the effects of theii 
establishments. I beg you, my friends, to keep, as you reac 
Bishop Tanner's description, the description of Hume constant 
ly in your minds. Remember, and look now-and-then, back ai 
his charges of " supine idleness,^* " profound ignorance,** want 
of all '* emulation and all manly and elegant knowledge;** and 
above all things remember his charge of sel/isliness, his charge o 
*' frauds" to get money from the people. The bishop speaks thus 
upon the subject. 

133. " In every great abbey, there was a large room callec 
the Scriptorium, where several writers made it their whole busi 
ness to transcribe books for the use of the library. They some 
limes, indeed, wrote the leiger books of the house, and the mis 
sals, and other books used in divine service, but they were gene 
rally upon other-worlts, viz. the Fathers, Classics, Histories, fee 
he. John Whethamsted, abbot of St. Alban's, caused abom 
eighty books to be thus transcribed (there was then no printing' 
during liis abbacy. Fifty-eight were transcribed by the care o, 
one abbot at Glastonbury ; and so zealous were the monks in ge 
neral for the work, that they often got lands given, and churchei 
appropriated for the carrying of it on. In all the greater abbies 
there were also persons appointed to take notice of the prineipa. 
occurrence^ of the kingdom, and at the end of every year, to di 
gest them into annals. In these records they particularly pre 
served (he memoirs of their founders and benefactors, the yean 
and days of their births and deaths, their marriages, chiidrei 
And successors ; so that recourse was sometimes had to them foi 
proving persons' ages, and genealogies ; though it is to be /ear 
ed that some of those pedigrees were drawn up from traditior 
only ; and that in most of their accounts they were favourabh 
t'» their friends, and severe upon their enemies. The constitution! 
of the clergy in flieir national and provincial synods, and (aftei 
the conquest) even Acts of Parliament were sent to the abbies tt 
be recorded ; which leads me to mention the use and advantage 
of these religious bouses. For, FIRST, the choicest records an( 
treasures in the kingdom were preserved in them. An exempli 
fication of the charter of liberties granted by King Henry I 
(.Magna Charta) was sent to some abbey in every county to b( 
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osoi-ved. Charters and inquisitions relating to the county of 
ornwall were deposited in the Priory of Bodmin; a great many 
Ua were lodged in the Abbey of Leicester and Priory of Kenif- 
orth, till taken from thence by King Henry III. King Edward 
ieni to the religious houses to search for his title to the Kingdom 
' Scotland^ in their leigers and chronicles, as the most authen- 
: records for proof of his right to that crown. AVhon his so- 
jreignty was acknowledged in Scotland, he sent letters to have 
inserted in the chronicles of the Ahbtif cf TVinchomb^ and the 
^riory of Jforwich, and probable of many other such like places, 
nd when he decided tlie controversy relating to the crown ol 
cotland, between Rot>ert Bruce and John Baliol, he wrote to the 
►can atid Chapter of St. Paul's, London, requiring- them to en- 
T into their chronicles the exemplification tiiercivith sent of 
lat decision. The learned Mr. Selden hath bis greatest evi- 
inces for the dominion of the narrow seas belonging to the King 
f Great Britain, from Monastic records. The evidences and mo- 
ey of private families were of'tentimesi sent to these houses to 
e preserved. The seals of Noblemen were deposited there upon 
leir deatlis. And even tlie King's mpney was sometimes lodged 
I them. — SECONDLY, they were schools of learning and tdu- 
ition ; for every convent had one pcrsoQ or more appointed for 
lis purpose ; and all the neighbours that desired it, might hanc 
leir children taught grammar and church ip,usic without any ex- 
vast to them. In the Nunneries, also, young women were taught 
) vfork and to read English, and sometimes Latin also. So that 
ot only the lower rank of people who could not pay for their 
aining, but mo5/ of the noblemen^ s and gentlemen^ s daughters 
ere educated in those places. — THIRDLY, all the Monasteries 
ere, in effect, great hospitals. And were most of them obliged 

> relieve many poor people every day. There were, likewise, 
ouses of entertainment/sr almost all travellers. Even the no- 
ility and gentry, when they were upon the road, lodged atone 
^ligious house, and dined at another, and seldom or never went 

> inns. In short, their hospitality was such, that in the Priory 
TNorwich, one thousandfive liundred quarters of malt, and above 
ght hundred quart ers-of wheat, and all other things in propor- 
on, were generally spent every year. — FOURTHLY, the nobili- 
r and gentry provided not only for their old servants in these 
ouses by corrodies, but for their younger thildren wadimpover" 
hed friends, by making them first monks and nuns, and in time 
riors and prioresses, abbota and abbesses. — FIFTHLY, they 
ere of considerable advantage to the Crown ; 1. By the profits 
jceived from the death of one Abbot or Prior, to the election, 
r rather confirmation of another. 2. By great fines paid for 
le confirmation of their liberties. 3. By many corrodies grant- 
i to old servants of the crown, and pensions to the King's clerk« 
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and chaplains, till they get preferment. — S IXHLY, they 
likewise of considerable advantage to the places where thi 
their sites and estates: 1. By causing great resort to then 
getting grants of fairs and markets for them. 2. Byfreeinf 
from the forest laws. 3. By lilting their lands at easyn 
LASTLY, they 'wert great ornaments to the country; m. 
them were really noble buildings : and though not actu: 
grand and neat, yet perhaps, as much admired in their tin 
Chelsea ond Greenwich hospitals are now. Many of the i 
churcfkes were equal, if not superior to our present Cathe 
and they must have<been as much an ornament to the co 
and employed as many workmen in building and keeping 
in repair, as noblemen's-and gentlemen's seats now do.'' 

134. Now then, malignant Hume, come up, and face thi 
testant bishop, whose work you have quoted more than tw 
dred times, and who here gives the lie direct to all, and to 
part of your description. Instead of your " supine idlenes 
have industry the most patient and persevering ; instead o 
** profound ignorance,^^ we have, in every convent, ascht 
teaching, gratis, all useful sciences ; instead of your wani 
" manly and elegant knowledge," we have the study, the 
ing, the transcribing, the persevering of the classics ; inst 
your ** selfishness'^ and your " pious /rawrf*" to get monev 
the people, we have hospitals for the sick, doctors and nu 
attend them, and the most disinterested, the most kind, thi 
noble hospitalily ; instead of that '' slavery," which, in fifty 
of your history, you assert to have b6en taught by the n 
we have tht freeing of the people from the forest laws^ ai 
preservation of the great charter of English liberty, and you 
as well as J, that when this charter was renewed by King 
the renewal was, in fact, the work of Archbishop Langtoi 
roused the barons to demand it, he having, as Tanner obs 
found the charter deposited in an abbey ! Back, then ; 
then, malignant liar, and tell the devil that the Protestant f 
Tannkr has sent thee ! 

135. Want of room compels me to stop ; but here, in th 
authority, we hare ten thousand times more than enough 
swer the malignant liar Hume, and all the revilers of the n 
tic life, which lies and revilings it was necessary to silcn 
fore proceeding, as I shall in the next letter, to describe the 
the cruel, the bloody means by which these institutions we 
▼astatcd and destroyed. 
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LETTER V. 



Authorities relating to the effects of the MoirAJ,Tic Ik- 
STiTUTioNs. — Their great utility, and the political wis- 
dom IN WHICH THEY WERE FOUNDED. — ThB APPOINTMENT OF 
THE RUFFIAN, ThOMAS CrOIUWELL. Hl« PROCEEDINGS IN THE 

WORK OF Plunder and Devastation. — The first act or 
Parliament authorising the Plunder. 

KensingloHf 3Ut Mcatchf 1825. 
My Friends, 

136. When at the close of the foregoing^ Letter, I appeared to 
content myself with the authority of the Protestant Bishop Tan- 
ner, as a defender of monastic institutions agai.nst the attacks, 
the malignant lies of Hume, I had in reserve other authorities in 
abundance, some of which, I should then have cited, if I had had 
room. Bishop Tanner goes, indeed, quite home to every point ; 
but, the inatter is of such great importance, when we are about 
to view the destruction of these institutions, that, out of fifty au- 
thorities that I might refer to, I will select four or five. I will 
take one foreign, and four English ; and, observe, they are all 
ProttsiarU authorities. 

137. Mallet. J^islofy of the Siciii, Vol I, p. 105. "The 
monks softened by their instructioru, the ferocious maimers of 
the people, and opposed their credit to the tyranny ofthfi nobility t 
who knew no otlier occupation than war, and grievously oppres 
scd their neighbours. On this account, the government of monks 
was preferred to theirs. The people sought them for Judges. 
It was an usual saying, that it was belter to be governed by the 
Bishop^ s crosier^ than the Monarches sceptre." 

138. Drake. Literary Hours, FoL IL p. 436. " The monks 
of Cassins, observes Wharton, were distir^uished not only for 
their knowledge of sciences, but their attention to polite learning 
and an acquaintance with the classics. Their learned Abbot, De- 
siderius, collected the best Greeek and Roman authors. The fra- 
ternity not only composed learned treatises on Music, Logic, As- 
tronomy, and the Vitruvian Architecture, but likewise employ- 
ed a portion of their time in transcribing Tacitus, &c. This lau- 
dable example was, in the 11th and 12th centuries, followed with 
great spirit and emulation, by many English monasteries." 

139. Turner. History of England, Vol. U. p. 332 and 361. 
" No tyranny was ever established that was more unequivocally 
the creature 6i popular will, nor longer maintained by popular 
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inpport ; in no one point did personal interest and public t 
more cordially unite than in the encourag-enicnt of Monast 

140. Bates. Rural Philosophy ^p. 32:2. " It igto be la\ 
that while the papists are industriously planting Nunneri 
other societies in this kingdom, some ^ood Protestants i 
80 far excited to imitate their example, as to form est 
ments for the education and protection of young women < 
ous disposition, or who are otherwise luijirovidcd, whei 
might enjoy at least, a temporary refuge, be instructed 
principles of religion, and in all such useful and domcsti 
as might qualify them, wlio were inclined to return ii 
world, for a pious and laudable discliarge of the duties c 
mon life. T/ms might the comfort and welfare of man; 
viduals be promoted to the great benefit of society at lar^ 
the interests of Popery, by improving on its own princip 
considerably counteracted.^^ 

141. Quarterly Review. December, ISW. "The wo; 
never been^o indebted to tiny other body qfmen as to the ilhi 
order of Benedictine monies ; but historians, in relating t 
of which theySvcre the occasion, too frequently forget th 
which they produced. Even the commonest readers c 
quainted with the arch miracle-monger, St. Dunstan, wh 
most learned of our countrymen s«ircely remember the 
of those admirnfble men, who went forth from England, i 
came the Apostles of the North. Tinian and Juan Fen 
are not more beautiful spots on the ocean, than Malmc 
Lindisfarne, and Jarrow were in the pges of our heptarcl 
community of pious men devoted to literature and to the 
arts as well as to religion, seems, in those days, like « 
Oasis amid the desert. Like stars on a moonless nigh 
shine upon- us with a tranquil ray. If ever there was a ma 
rould truly be called veHerable, it was he, to whom the a 
tion is constantly fixed, Bedk, whose life was passed in in 
ing his own generation, and preparing records for poster 
those days, the Church oKTered tht only assylums from tl 
to which every country was exposed — amidst continual 
the Church enjoyed peace — it was regarded as a sacred 
by men, who though they hated one another, believed an 
cd the same God. Abuse'd as it was by the worldly-mind 
ambitious, and disgraced by the artifices of the designin 
the follies of the fanatic, it afforded a shelter to those wh 
better than the world in their youth, or weary of it in the 
The wise, as well as the timid and gentle, fled to this Ooi 
God^ wiiich enjoyed its own light and calm, amidst darkni 
jstorms." 

143v -This is a very elegant passage; but as Turner 
testanti.nn impels him to apply the ferm " tyranny^^ to thai 
lioufst fccling-W«l« him say was the " creature of thc;j 
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ritt," and was produced and upheld by ** a cordial union of per- 
tonal interest and public welfare" so the Protestantism of the 
Reviewers leads them to talk about " eviV^ occasioned by an 
Order, to whom " the world is more indehttd than to any other 
body of men; and it also leads them to repeat the hacknied 
cbarg? against St. Dunstan, forgetting, I dare say, that he is 
one of the Saints in our Protestant Church Calendar ! However, 
here is more tha^ enough to serve as an answer to the whole 
herd of writers, who have put.foi'th their venom against the Mo- 
Dastic Orders. 

143. Can we refer to these authorities ; can we see all the in- 
dubitable proofs of the real christian charity and benevolence, 
which were essentially connected with the religion of our fore- 
fathersy without fceliug indignation against those, who, from our 
infancy to our manhood, have been labouring to persuade us, 
that the Catholic church produced seUishness, hardness of heart, 
greediness in the clergy, and particularly a want of feeling for 
the poor ? Undeniable as is the fact, that the " Reformation" 
robbed the poor of their patrimony ; clear as we shall, by-and- 
by. see the proofs of its power ii) creating paupers, and in tak- 
ing from the hi^^her all compassion for t^e lower classes, how in- 
cessant have been the eilbrts, how crafty the schemes, to make 
us believe precisely the contrary ! If the salvation of their own 
souls had been the objects they had in view, the deceivers could 
not have laboured with more pains and anxiety. They have 
particularly bent their attention to the implanting of their false- 
hoods in the minds of children. The press has teemed, for two 
centuries and more, with cheap books having this object pripci- 
pally in view. Of one instance of this sort, I cannot refrain from 
making particular mention ; namely, a Fable in a Spelling- 
Bookf by one Penning, which has been in use in England, for 
morc than half a century.. The fable is called: ** The Priest 
and the Jester." A man, as the fable says, went to a " Romish 
Priest,''* and asked charity of him. He began by asking for a 
guinea, but lowered the sum til) it came to a farthing, and still 
the priest refused. Then the beggar asked for *^ a blessing," 
which the priest readily consented to give him: "No," said the 
beggar; " if it were worth but one single farUiing, you would not 
give it me" How indefatigable must have been these deceivers, 
when they could resort to means like these ! What multitudes 
of children! how many millions of people have, by this book 
alone, had falsehood the most base and wicked engraven upon 
their mindc ! 

144. To proceed now with our inquiry relative to the effects 
of the Monastic Institutions, we may ot^erve, that authorities, 
in this case, seemed necessary. The lies were of lon^-standing : 
bf j;>ocritical selfishness, backed by every species of violence, tjr- 
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ranny and cruelty, had been at work for ages to delude the 
pie of Eng^land. Those who had fattened upon the spoi 
the church and the poor, and who wished still to enjoy th< 
ness in quiet, naturally laboured to persuade the people, 
those who had been despoiled, were unworthy people ; tha 
institutions which gave them so much property, were, at 1 
useless ; that the possessors were lazy, ignorant, and base • 
tares, spreading darkness over the country instead of light 
vouring that which ought to have sustained worthy per 
When the whole press and all the pulpits of a country are lea 
for such a purpose, and supported in that purpose by the s 
and when the reviled pwly is, by terrors hardly to be descr 
reduced to silence : in such a case, the assailant^ must pre 
the mass of the people must believe what they say. Reasc 
such a state of things, is out of the question. But truth i 
mortal ; and, though she may be silenced for a while, thei 
ways, at I'ut, comes something to cause her to claim her dui 
to triumph over falsehood. 

145. There is now come that which is calculated to giv( 
reasoning faculties fair play. We see the land covered, at 
with pauperism, fanaticism and crime. We hear an increi 
the people talked of as a calamity; we hear of Scotch "/o 
fers'* prowling about the country, reading lectures to then 

facturers and artisans to instruct th^m in the science ofprt 
ing their wives from being mothers ; and, in one instance, thi 
been pushed so far as to describe, in printf the mechanical 
cess for effecting this object ! In short, we are now arrived 
point which compels us to inquire into the cause of this n 
trous state of things. The immediate cause we find to hi 
poverty and degradation of the main body of the people 
these, through many stages, we trace back to the ^* Refo 
tion," one of the effects of which, was to destroy those Mon 
Institutions, which, as we shall now see, retained the pro 
of labour in the proper places, and distributed it in a way ; 
rally tending to make the lives of the people easy and hs 

146. The authorities that I have cited ought to be of | 
weight in the question ; but, supposing there to be no autho 
on the side of these institutions^ of what more do they stai 
need, than the unfettered exercise of our reason ? Reas§ 
such a case, is still better than authorities ; but who is to i 
both ? Let us ask, then, whether reason do not reject wit! 

> dain the glands that has been heaped on the monastic im 
tions. They flourished in England for nine hundred years ; 
were beloved by tlie people ; they were destroyed by vioh 
by the plunderer's grasp, and the murderer's knife. Was i 
ever any thing vicious in itself, or evil in its effects, held ii 
agration by a whole people for Ao long a time ? Even ii 
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ore time, we see the people of Spain rising isy defence of their 
monasteries ; and we hear the Scotch " feelogoferi" abuse them, 
because they do not like to see the property of those monasteries 
transferred to English Jews. 

147. If the Monasteries had been the cause of eyil, would thej 
have been protected with such care by so many wise and virtu- 
ous kings, legislators and judges ? Perhaps Alfred was the 
greatest man that ever lived. What writer of eminence, whe- 
ther poet, lawyer, or historian, has not selected him as the ob- 
ject of bis highest praises 7 As king, as soldier, as patriot, as 
lawgiver, in all his characters he is, by all, regarded as having 
been the greatest, wisest, most virtuous of men. And is it rea- 
ionabUf then, for us to suppose, that he, whose soul was wrap- 
ped up in the hope of making his people free, hbnest, virtuous, 
and happy ; is it reasonable to suppose, that he would have been 
as he was, one of the most munificent founders of monasteries, 
if those institutions had been vicious in themselves, or had tend- 
ed to evil ? We have not these institutions and their effects im- 
mediately before our eyes. We do not actually see the monas- 
teries ; but we know of them two things; namely, that they were 
most anxiously cherished by Alfred and his tutor, St. Swithin ; 
and that they were destroyed by the bloody tyrant, Henrt ths 
Eighth, ^nd the not less bloody ru£San, Thomas Cromwell. 
Upon these two facts alone, we might pretty safely decide oo 
the merits of these institutions. 

148. And what (XTUtcer do we ever obtain to this argument? 
Mr. Mervtn Archdall, in the preface to his History of the Irish 
Monasteries, says : " When we contemplate the universality of 
that religious zeal which drew thousands from the elegance and 
comjorls of society to sequestered solitude, and austere macera- 
tion ; when we behold the greatest and wisest ofmankind the dupes 
ofsi fatal deliLsion, and ^venthe miser expending his store to par- 
take in the felicity of mortified ascetics : again, when we find 
the tide of enthusiasm subsided, and sober reason recovered from 
her deliriumf and endeavouring, as it were to demolish every 
vestige of hetformerphremyf we have a concise sketch of the his- 
tory of Monachism, and no common instance of that mental weak' 
neMand versatility which stamp the character of frailty on the hu- 
man species. We investigate these phenomena in the moral world, 
with a pride arising from assumed superiority in intellectual pow- 
ers, or higher degrees ofcivilization: our vani/y and pux^suit are 
kept alive by a comparison so decidedly in favour of modern 
times." Indeed, Mr. Archdall! And where ar«» we to look for 
the proofs, or signs of this " a'isumed superiority ;" this coropari- 
son so decidedly in favour of modern times ? " Are we to find tliem 
in the ruins of those noble edifices, of the plunder and demolition 
of which, you give us an account? Are we to find them in tiRi 
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total absence of even an attempt to ornament jour country will 
any thing to equal them in grandeur or in taste ? Are we tolool 
for this " superiority" in the numerous tithe-battles, pistol ii 
hand, like that of Skisbereen ?* Are modern times proTcd t< 
be ** decidedly superior" to former times by the law that shuti 
Irishmen up in their houses from sun-set to sun-rise ? Are thi 
people's Hying upon pig-diet, their nakedness, tKeir hunger, theii 
dying by hundreds from starvation, while their ports were crowd 
ed with ships carrying provisions from their shores, and whili 
an army was fed in the country ^ the business of which army wa 
to keep the starving people ^iet : are these among the facts oi 
which vou found your " comparison so decidedly in favour o 
modern times?" What then, do you look with " FRIDE" to thi 
ball at the Opera House, for the relief of the starving people o 
Irelan*? ? the^ALL-room " DECORATED with a transparency 
exhibiting an Irishman, as large as life, EXPIRING FROA 
HUNGER ?" And do you call the "greatest and wisest of man 
kind" dupes; do you call them ** the dupes of a. fatal delusion, 
when they founded institutions which rendered the thought o 
Opera-house relief impossible t Look at the present wretchei 
and horrid state of your country; then look again at your lis 
of ruiiii ; and then, (for you are a church-parson, I stee,) you wil 
I have no doubt, say, that though the former have evidently comt 
from the latter, it was " sober reason" and not thirst for plunde 
that produced those ruins, and that it was "frenzy and menta 
weakness" in the " greatest and wisest of mankind" that produc 
cd the foundations of which those ruins are the melancholy me 
morrals. 

149. The /toipi/o/t/j^ and other good things proceeding fron 
the monasteries, as mentioned by thfe Protestant Bishop Tan 
NER, are not to be forgotten ; but we must talce a closer view o 
the subject, in order to do full justice to these calumniated institu 
tions. Ft is our duty to shew, that they were founded in .grea 
political wisdom, as well as in real piety and charity. That the; 
were not, as the false and malignant and selfish Hume has des 
cribed them, mere " dolers out of bread and meat and beer ;" bu 
that they were great diffusers of general prosperity, happiness 
«nd content ; and that one of their natural and necessary effect 
MoSf to prevent that state of things which sees but two classe 
of people in a community, masters and slaves, a very few enjoy 
ikig the extreme of luxury, and millions doomed to the extrem 
of misery. 

150. From the land all the good things come. Somebody 
must own ihe land. Those who own it must have the dutributiw 
of its revenues. If these revenues be chiefly distributed amongs 
the people, from whose labour they arise, and in such a way a 
to afford to them a good maintenance on easy terms, the cod 
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I manity must be happy. If the revenues be alienated In Yf rjr 
I great part ; if they be carried away to a f^cat distance, and esc 
I pended amongst those, from whose labour no part of them aritc^ 
I tbe main body of the community must be miserable : poor-houtet, 
jailt, and barracks must arise. JSow one of the greatest advan* 
tages attending the monasteries, was, that they, of necessity^ 
caused the revenues of a large part of the lands of the country 
to be spent on the spot whence those revenues arose. The ho*' 
fUals and all the other establishments of the kind had the same 
tendency. There were, of the whole, great and small, not lest, 
on au average, thanjyiy in each county; so that the revenues 
of the land diffused themselves, in great part,, immediately 
amongst the people at large. We all well know how the state 
of a parish becomes instantly changed for the r'orse, when a 
noble, or other great land-owner quits his mansion in it, and 
leaves that mansion shut up. Ever^^ one knows the effect which 
such a, shutting up has upon the poor-rates of .a parish. It is no- 
torious, thaWhe non-residence of the clergy and of the noble- 
men and gentlemen is universally complained of, as a source of 
evil to the country. One of the arguments, and a great one it 
is, in favour of severe game laws, is, that the game causes noble- 
men and gentlemen to reside. What, then, must have been the 
effect of twenty rich monasteries in every county, expending eon' 
stonily a large part of their incomes on the spot? The great 
cause of the miseries of Ireland at this moment, is " absentee' 
ship;" that is to say, the absence of the land-owners, who draw 
away the revenues of the country, and expend them in other 
countries. If Ireland had still her seven or eight hundred Mo- 
nastic Institutions, great and small, she would be, as she former 
ly was, prosperous and happy. There would be no periodical 
famines, and typhus fevers ; no need of sun-set, and s\m-rise laws ; 
no Captain Rocks, no projects for preventitig the people from in- 
arecuing / no schemes for getting rid of a " surplus population ;" 
none of that poverty and degradati<m that threaten to make a 
desert of the country, or to make it the means of destroying the 
^eatness of England herself. 

161. Somebody must own the lands ; and the question is, whe- 
ther it be best for them to be owned by those who constantly live, 
and constantly must live, in the comitry and in the midst of their 
estates ; or, by those who always may, and who frequently will, 
and do, live at a great distance from tl^ir lands, tfnd draw away 
the revalues of them to be spent elsewhere. The monastics are, 
by many, called drones. Bishop Tann£r has shown us, that this 
charge is very false. But, if it were true, is not a drone in a 
cowl as good as a drone in a hat and top-boots ? By drones,- are 
meant those who do not work : and do land-owners usually work? 
The lay land^owner and his family spend more of their revenues 

6 
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In a wajr not useful to the people, than the monasticg pouib 

CQuid. But, besides this, besides tlie hospitality and charity 

the monastics, and besides, moreover, the liertf and legal lie 

which tne main body of the people had, in many cases, to a shai 

directly, or indirectly, in the revenueg of the monasteries, i 

are to look at the monks and nuns in the very important cap 

city of iandlords and landladies. All historians, howerer Pi 

teitant or malignant, agree, that they were " easy landlords 

that they let their lands at low rents, and on leases of long tei 

of years; so that, says even Hume, *' the /armer« regarded the 

seWes as a species of proprietors, always taking care to rent 

their leases before they expired." And was there no good ii 

daks of landlords of this sort ? Did not they naturally, and i 

cef farily create, by slow degrees, men of property ? Did th 

not thus cause a class of yeomen to exist, real yeomen, indep< 

dent of the aristocracy ? And was not this class destroyed 

the " Reformation,*' which made the farmers rack-renters a 

absolute dependents, t^B we see them to this day ? And, was ti 

change favourable then, to political liberty f Monastics coi 

possess no private property, they could save no money, th 

could bequeath nothing. They had a life interest in their 

tate, and no more. They lived, and received, and expended 

common. Historians need not have told us, that they were " et 

landlords." They must have been such, unless human nati 

had taken a retrogade meurch expressly for their accommo< 

tion. And, was it not happy for the nation, that there was sv 

a class of landlord:! 7 What a jump for joy would the farmen 

England now give, if such a class were to return to-morrow, 

get them out of the hands of the squandering, and needy lo 

and his grinding land-valuer ! 

162. Then, look at the monastics as causing, in some of i 
most important of human affairs, that^e^fness which is so mi 
the friend of rectitude in morals, and which so powerfully c 
duces to prosperity, private and public. The monastery wa 
proprietor that never died : its tenantry had to do with a dea 
less landlord ; its lands and houses never changed owners ; 
tenants were liable to none of many of the uncertainties t 
other tenants were ; its oaks had never to tremble at the axe 
the squandering heir ; its manors had not to dread a change 
lords ; its villagers had all been bom and bred up under its < 
and care ; their character was, of necessity a thing of great 
lue, and as such, would naturally be an object of great attenti 
A monastery was the centre of a circle in the country, natui 
ly drawing to it, all that were in want of relief, advice, and f 
tcction, and containing a body of men, or of women, having 
eares of their own, and having wisdom to guide the inexperie 
ed, and wealth to reliere the tSttressed. And waa it a good thi 
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tiien, to plunder and devastate these establishments : was it a ft- 
formation to squander estates, thus employed, upon lay persons, 
who would not, who could not, and did not, do any part or par- 
ticle of those benevolent acts, and acts of public utili^, which 
naturally arose out of the monastic institutions 7 

153. Lastly, let us look at the monasteries as a resource for 
the younger sons and daughters of the Aristocracy f and as the 
means of protecting the government against the injurious effects 
of their clamorous wants. There cannot exist an Arittoaracy, 
or body o{ Nobility f without the means, in the hands of the go- 
vernment, of preventing that body from falling into that con- 
tempt, which is, and always must be, inseparable from Noble- 
poverty, " Well," some will say, ** why need there be lay such 
body 1" That is quite another question ; for we have it, and havb 
had.it, for more than a /AoiMand j^earx ; except during a very 
short interval, at the end of which, our ancestors eagerly took 
it back again. I must too, though it really has nothing to do 
with the question before us, repeat my opiniont many times ex- 
pressed, that we should losemorc than we should gain by getting 
rid of our Aristocracy. The basest and most corrcpt govern- 
ment that I ever knew any thing, or heard any thing of, is the 
republican government of Pennsylvania, and, withal, the most 
truly tyrannical : base and corrupt from bottom to top ; from the 
root to the topmost twig : from the trunk to the extreme point 
of every branch. And if any P£NNSTLVANiAN,.who has a name, 
and who will put it to a challenge to me to prove my words, I will, 
before the face of all Europe, prove them in the most complete 
and ample manner. I am not, therefore, for republican govern^ 
ment; and then, it follows, that I am for an aristocracy; for, 
without it, there can be no limit to a kingly government. 

154. However, this has nothing at all to do with the present 
question : we have the aristocracy, and we must, by a public pro- 
vision of some sort, for the younger branches of it, prevent it 
from fallmg into the degradation inseparable from poverty. 
This provision was, in the times of which we are speaking, made 
by the monasteries, which received a great number of its monks 
and nuns from the families of the nobles. This rendered those 
odious and burdensome things, pensions and sinecures, unneces- 
sary. It, of course, spared the taxes. It was a provision that 
was not degrading to the receivers ; and it created no grudging 
and discontent amongst the people, from whom the receivers 
took nothing. Another great advantage arising from this mode 
oT providing for the younger branches of the nobili^, was, that 
it secured the government against the temptation to give offices, 
and to lodge power in unJH hands. Look at our pension and sin- 
ecure list; look at the list of those who have commands, and who 
fin other offices of emolument *, and you wUl« at once see the gr 
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benefit which must hare been derived from institutions, whic 
left the government quite fret to choose commanders, ambass; 
dors, governors, and other persons to exercise power, and to I 
intrusted in the carrying on of the public affairs. These insi 
tutions tended too, to check the iiicrease of the rac6 of nobles ; i 
prevent the persons connected with that order from being mi 
tiplied to the extent to which they naturally would, otherwise, 1 
multiplied. They tended also to make the nobles not so depen 
eni on the crowHf a provision being made for their poor rel 
tions without the crown'sr assistance ; at the same time, the 
tended to make the people less dependent on the nobles thi 
they otherwise would have been. The monasteries set the c 
ample, as masters and landlords ; an example that others wer 
in a great degree, compelled to follow. And thus, all ranks ai 
degrees were benefitted by these institutions, which, with mali 
nant historians, have been a subject of endless abuse, and tl 
destruction of which they have recorded with so much deligt 
as being one of the brightest features in the " Reformation /" 
165. Nor must we, by any means, overlook the effects of the 
institutions on the mere fate of the country. That soul mu 
be low and mean indeed, which is insensible to all feeling 
pride in the noble edifices of its country. Love of country, th 
variety of feelings which, altogether constitute what we prope 
]y ca\\ patriotism, consist, in ptirt of t)ie admiration of, and v 
neration for, ancient and magnificent proofs of skill and of op 
lence. The monastics built as well as wrote for posterity. Tl 
never-dying nature ol their institutions set aside, in all their u 
dertakings, every calculation as to time and age. Whether th« 
built or planted, they set the generous example of providing f 
the pleasure, the honour, the wealth, and greatness of gener 
tions upon generations yet unborn. They executed every thii 
in the very best manner : their gardens, fish-ponds, farms ; 
all, in the whole of tlieir economy, they set an example tendii 
to make the country beautiful, to make it an object of pride wi 
the people, and to make the nation truly and permanently grej 
Go into any county, and survey, even at this day, the ruins 
fts, perhaps, twenty Abbeys and Priories ; and, then, ask you 
self, "what have we in exchange for these ?" — Go to the site 
some cmce-opulent convent. Look at the cloister, now beconi 
in the hands of a rack-renter, the receptacle for dung, foddc 
and faggot-wood: see the hall, where, for ages, the widow, tl 
orphan, the aged, and the stranger found a table ready spreai 
see a bit of its walls now helping to make a cattle-shed, the re 
having been hauled away to build a iv or k house • recognize, 
the side of a bafn, a part of the once-mngnificent chapel: an 
if chained to the spot by your mcluncholy musings, you be a 
xmished of the approach of night by the voice of the scrcec 
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mlf issuing from those arches, which once, at the same hour, 
esounded with the vespers of the monk, and which have, for 
even hundred years, been assailed by storms and tempests in 
ain : if thus admonished of the necessity of seeking food, f hel- 
er, and a bed, lid your eyes and look at the white-washed, and 
Ty-rotten shell on the hill, called the *' gentleman's house ;/ and, 
pprized of the *^ board-wages" and the spring-guns, suddenly 
iim your head ; jog away from the scene of devastation ; with 
' old English hospitality" in your mind, reach the nearest inn, 
jkd there, in a room half-warmed, and halP'lighted, and with a 
eception precisely proportioned to the presumed length of your 
(urse, sit down and listen to an account of the hypocritical pre- 
ences, the base motives, the tyrannical and bloody means un- 
[er. which, from which, and by which, that devastation was ef- 
ected, and that hospitality banished for ever from the land. 

166. We have already seen something of these pretences, mo- 
ives, and acts of tyranny and barbarity ; we have seen that the 
teastly lust of the chief tyrant was the ground-work of what is 
ailed the '* Reformation ;" we have seen that he could not have 
»roceeded in his course without the concurrence of the parlia 
dent; we have seen/that to obtain that concurrence, he held out 
those who composed it, a participation in the spoils of the mO' 
\asteries: and, when we look at the magnitude of their posses- 
ions, when we consider the beauty and fertility of the spots on 
irhich they, in general, were situated, when we think of the en- 
y which the love borne them by the people must have' excited 
n the hearts of a great many of the noblemen and gentlemen ; 
irhen we thus reflect, we are not surprised, that these were ea- 
:er for a '' Reformation" that promised ta transfer the envied 
lossessions to them. 

167. When men have power to commit, and are resolved to 
ommit, acts of injustice, they are never at a loss for pretences. 
Ve shall presently see what were the pretences under which this 
levastation of England was begun ; but, to do the work, there 
equired a workman, as, to slaughter an ox, there requires a 
•utcher. To turn the possessors of so large a part of the es- 
ates out of those estates, to destroy establishments venerated 
y the people from their childhood, to set all law, divine as well 
s human, at defiance, to violate every principle on which pro- 
•erty rested, to rob the poor and helpless of the means of sutte- 
lance, to deface the beauty of the country, and make it literal- 
f a heap of ruins ; to do these things, there required a suitable 
gent ; and that agent the tyrant found in Thomas Cromwell, 
i^hose name, along with that of Cranmer, ought " to stand for 
ye, accursed in the calendar." This Cromwell was the son of 
, blacksmith of Putney in Surrey. He had been an underlinar 
f some sort in the farailv of Cardinal VVolsky, and had rec 

0* 
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mended himself to the king by his sycophancy to him, and hi 
treachery to his old master. The king' now became head ofth 
churchf and having the supremacy to exercise, had very judic 
ously provided Ipmself with Cranmeu as a primate ; and to mate 
him, he provided himself with Cromwkll who was equal t 
Cranmer in impiousness and baseness, rather surpassed him i 
dastardliness, and exceeded him decidedly in quality of n^^s 
All nature could not, perhaps, have afibrded another man so f 
to be the " Royal Vicegerent and Vicar-General" of tb 
new head of the English church. 

158. Accordingly, with this character, the brutal blacksmit 
was invested. He was to exercise ** all the spiritual authorit 
belonging to the king, for the due administration of justice in al 
cases touching tlie ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and the godly u 
formation and redress of errors, heresies, and abuses in the saii 
church." We shall very soon see proofs enough of the base 
ness ot this man, for whom ruffian is too gentle a term. Wha 
chance, then, did the monasteries stand in his hands ? He wa 
created a peer. He sat before the primate in Parliament ; h 
sat above all the bishops in assemblies of tho clergy, he tool 
precedence of all the nobles, whether in office, or out of office 
and, as in character, so in place, he w^ second only to the cfaie 
tyrant himself. 

169. In order to begin the *^ godly reformation ;" that is t< 
say, the work of plunder, the " Vicegerent" blacksmith set oi 
foot a visitation of the monasteries ! Dreadful visitation ! He 
active as he was in wickedness, could not do all the work him 
self. He therefore appointed deputies to assist in making thii 
visitation. The kingdom was divided into districts for this pur 
pose, and two deputies were appointed to visit each district 
The object was to obtain grounds of accusation against the monks 
and nuns. When we consider what the object was, and wha 
was the character of the man, to whom the work was committed 
we may easily imagine what sort of men these deputies were 
They were, in fact, fit to be the subalterns of such a chief. Som< 
of the very worst men in all Engldind; men of notoriously in 
famous characters; men who had been convicted of heinoui 
crimes ; some who had actually been branded ; and, probably 
not one man who had not repeatedly deserved the halter. 
Thuik of a respectable, peaceful, harmless, and pious faml- 
ly, broken in upon, all of a sudden, by a brace of burglars^ 
with murder written on their scowling brows, demanding an in- 
stant production of their title-deeds, money, and jewels ; imagine 
such a scene as this, and you have then some idea of the visi- 
tations of these monsters, who came with the threat of the ty- 
rant on their lips, who menaced the victims with charges ol 
high treasonj who wrote in their reports, not what vjos, but 
tvhat their merciless employcss wanted them to write. 
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160. The monks and nuns who had never dreamed of the pos- 
ftibility of such proceeding's, who had never had an idea that 
Magna Charta, and all the laws of the land could be set aside in 
a moment, and whose recluse and peaceful lives rendered them 
wholly unfit to cope with at once, crafty and desperate villainy, 
fell before these ruffians, as chickens fail before the kite. The re- 
pofts made by these villains, met with no contradiction ; the ac- 
cused parties had no means of making a defence ; there was no 
court for them to appear in ; they dared not, even if they had had 
the means, to offer a defence, or make a complaint ; for they had 
seen the horrible consequences, the burnings, the rippings up, 
of all those of their brethren who had ventured to whisper their 
dissent from any dogma or decree of the tyrant. The project 
was to despoil people of their property ; and yet the parties, from 
whom the property was to be taken, were to have no court, in 
which te plead their cause, no means of obtaining a hearing, 
could make even no complaint but at the peril of their lives. — 
They, and those who depended on them were to be, at once, strip- 
ped of this great mass of property, without any other ground 
than that of reports made by men sent, as the malignant Humk 
himself confesses, for the express purpose of finding a pretence 
for the dissolution of the monasteries, and for the King's taking 
to himself property that had never belonged to him or his pre* 
decessors. . 

161. Hume dares not, in the face of such a mcStitude of facts 
that are upon record to the contrary, pretend tliat these reports 
were true ; but ho does his best to put a gloss upon them, as wo 
have seen in paragraph 129. Ho says, in order to effect by in- 
sinuation, that which ho does not venture to assort, that ^^ it is 
indeed, probable, that the blind submission of the people, during 
those ages^ rendered the friars and nuns more unguarded, and 
more dissolute than they are in any Roman Catholic country at 
present. Oh ! say you so ? And why 'more blind tlian now ? 
It is just the same reli^lon^ there are the same rules ; the people 
if blind then, are blind now : and it would be sino^ular indeed, 
that when dissoluteness is become more common m tlie world, 
tlio "friars and nuns," should have hQcome more guarded ! How- 
ever,^ we have here his acquittal of the monasteries of the »r<- 
sent day ; and that is\io small matter. It will be difficult, 1 be- 
lieve ,to make it appear ^'•probable''* tliat they were more un- 
guarded, or more dissolute in the 16th century ; imlcss we be- 
lieve that the profound piety (which Hubie calls superstition) of 
the people was not partaken of by tlie inhabitants of convents. 
Before we can listen to his insmuations in favour of these reports, 
we must believe that the persons belonging to the religious com- 
munities were a body of cunning creatures, believing in no part 
of that religion which they professed, and we must extend this 
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our belief even to those numerous communities of women, who 
devoted their whole lives to the nursing pf the sick poor ! 

162. However, upon re;7or/« thus t>btained, an act of Parlia- 
ment was passed in March, 1636, the same year that saw the end 
of Anne Boletn, for the suppression, that is to snyf eonjiseation 
o£thru hundred and seventy six MonasterieSf and for^aiiting 
their estates, real and personal, to the king and his heira ! He 
took plate, jewels, gold and silver images and ornaments. This 
act of monstrous tyranny was, however, base as the Parliament 
was, and full as it was, of greedy plunderers, not passed without 
some opposition. Hume says, that " it does not appear that any 
opposition was made to this important law." He frequently 
quotes SpELMAN as an historical authority ; but it did not suit 
him to quote Spelman's '' History of Sacrilege," in which this 
Protestant historian says, that "the bill stuck long in the lower 
house, and could get no passage, when the King commanded the 
Commons to attend him in the forenoon in his gallery, where^he 
let them wait till late in the afternoon, and then, coming out of 
his chamber ; walking a turn or two amongst them, and looking 
angrily on them, first on one side, and then on the other, at last, 
J hear f (saith he) that my biU will not pass, but lunllhave it pass, 
or I will have some of your heads; and, without other rhetorick, 
returned to his chamber. Enough was said, the bill passed, 
and all was given him as he desired." 

163. Thus, then, it was an act of sheer tyranny ; it was a pure 
Algerine proceeding at last. The pretences availed nothing : the 
reports of Cromwell's myrmidons were not credited ; every ar- 
tifice had failed ; resort was had to the halter and the axe to ac- 
complish that " Reformation," of which the Scotch historian 
Burnet, has called this monster, " the first born son !" Some 
such man, he says was necessary to bring about this "great aud 
glorious" event. What ! was ever good yet produced by wick 
edness to attrocious ? Did any man but this Buknet, and his 
countryman Hume, ever affect to believe that such barefaced in- 
justice and tyranny were justified on the ground of their tend* 
ing to good consequences ? 

164. In the next Number, when I shall have given an account 
of the whole of that devastation and sacking, of which we have, 
as yet, only seen a mere beginning, I shall come to the conse* 
queneeSf not only to the monks and nuns, but to the people at 
large ; and shcill show how a foundation was, in this very Act of 
Parliament, laid for thai pauperism, misery, degradation and 
crime, which are now proposed to be checked by laws to rendtf 
the women barren, or to export the people to foreign lands. 
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LETTER VI. 



COMFISCATION OF THE MONASTERIES. — Ba.SE A!fD CRUEL MEA58 

OF DOiNo THIS. — The sacking and defacing of the coun- 
try. — Breaking up the tomb of Alfred. — More 'wives di- 

TORCED AND KILLKD. — DeATH OF THE BUSCREAMT CrOMWELL 

-—Death OF the tyrant himself. 

Kensington, 90th April, 1825. 
Mr Frixkds, 

165. At the close of the foregoing Letter, we saw the begin* 
ning only of the devastation of England, In the present Letter 
we shall sec its horrible progress, as far as there was time for 
that progress, during the reign of the remorseless tyrant Henry 
VIII. We have seen in what manner was obtained the first act 
for the suppression of monasteries ; that is to saj, in reality, for 
robbing the proprietors of estates, and also the poor and the 
stranger. But, I must give a more full and particular account 
of the Act of Parliament itself, before I proceed to the deeds 
committed in consequence of it. 

166. The Act was passed in the year 1536, and in the 27th 
year of the King's reign. The preamble of the Act contains the 
reasons for its enactment ; and, as this act really began the ruin 
amd degradation of the main body of the people of England and 
Ireland ; as it was the first step taken, in legal form, for robbing 
the peopje under pretence of reforming their religion ; as it was 
the precedent on whicii the future plunderers proceeded, until 
they had completely impoverished the country ; as it was the 
first of that series of deeds of rapineby which this formerly well- 
fed, and well clothed people have, in the end been reduced to 
rags, and to a worse than jail allowance of food, I will insert its 
lying and villainous preamble at full length. Englishmen iu ge- 
neral, suppose that there were always poor-laios and paupers in 
England. They ought to remember that for nine hundred years 
under the Catholic religion there were neither. They ought, 
when they hear the fat parson cry " no popery, to answer him by 
the cry of ** no pauperism.^' They ought above all things to en- 
deavour to ascertain how it came to pass, that this land of roast 
beef was changed, all of a sudden, into a land of dry bread, or of 
oatmeal porridge. Let them attend, then, to the base and hy- 
pocriticcJ pretences that they will ^d in the following preamble 
to this attrodous act of pillage. 
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167. " Forasmuch as manifest synnc, vicious, carnal, and abo- 
minable living isdnyly usctl and committed commonly in snch 
little and small Abbeys, Priories, and other Religious Houses o( 
Monks, Canons and Nuns, where the Congregation of such Re- 
ligious Persons is under the Number of twelve Persons, whereby 
the Governors of such Religious Houses, and their Convent, 
spoyle, destroye, consume, and utterly waste, as well theii 
Churches, Monasteries, Priories, principal Farms, Grangei, 
Lands, Tenements, and Heriditamcnts, as the Ornaments ol 
their Churches, and their Goods and Chattels, to the high dis- 
pleasure of Almighty God, Slander of good Religion, and to the 
great infamy of the King's Highness and the Realm, if Redre» 
should not be had thereof. And albeit that many continual Vi 
sitations hath been heretofore had, by the Space of two hundrec 
years and more, for an honest and charitable Reformation o 
such unthrifty, carnal, and abominable Living, yet neverthe 
lessc, little or none Amendment is hitherto had, but their viciou 
Living shamelessly incrcaseth and augmenteth, and by a cursei 
Custom so rooted and infected, that a great multitude of the reli 
gious persons in such small houses do rather choose to'rove nbroac 
in Apostacy, thati to conform themselves to the observation o 
good Religion ; so that without such small Houses be utterly sup 
pressed, and the Religious Persons therein committed to great am 
honourable Monasteries \jf Religion in this Realm, where the^ 
may be compelled to live religiously for Reformation of thei 
Lives, the same else be no Redress nor Reformation in that Be 
half. In Consideration whereof, the King's most Royal Majef 
ty, being Supreme Head on Earth, under God, of the Churc 
of JEJng/anc/, dayly studying and devysing the Increase, Advance 
ment ai^d Exaltation of true Doctrine and Virtue in the sai 
Church, to the only Glory and Honour of Godj and the total e3 
iirping and Destruction^ Vice and Sin, having Knowledge thi 
the premises be true, as well as the Accompts of his late Visitt 
tions, as by sundry credible informations, considering also thi 
divers and great solemn Monasterits of this Realm, xcherei 
( Thanks be to God) Religion is right well kepi and observed, I 
destitute of sucji full Number of Religious Persons, as they ough 
and may keep, hath thought good that a plain Declaration shoul 
be made, of the Premises, as well to the Lords Spiritual and Ten 
poral, as to other his loving Subjects, the Commons, in this pr< 
sent Parliament assembled : Whereupon, the siid Lords an 
Commons, by a great Deliberation, finally be resolved, that it i 
and shall he much more to the pleasure of Almighty God, an 
for the Honour of this his Realm, that the Possessions of sue 
gmall Religious Houses, now being spent, spoyled and wasted f< 
Increase and Maintenance of Sin, should be used and commiltc 
tobettes uses, and the unthrifty Religious Persons, so spendic 
Che same, to be compelled to reform their Lives." 
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168. This preainble was followed by enactments, giving the 
tthole of the property to the King, his heirs and assigns, " to do, 
and use therewith, according^ {o their own wills, to the pleasure 
of Almighty God, and to the honour a.nd profit of this realm** 
Besides the lands, and houses, and stock, this tyrannical act gave 
him the household goods, and the gold, silver, jewels, and every 
other thing belonging to those monasteries. Here was a breach 
o{ Magna Charta in the first place ; a robbery of the monks and 
nuns in the next place ; and, in the third place, a robbery of the 
indigent, the widow, the or]>han, and the stranger. The parties 
robbed, even the actual possessors of the property were never 
heard in their defence ; there was no charge against any particular 
convent ; the charges were loose and general, and levelled against 
aJU convents, whose revenues did not exceed a certain sum. This 
alone was sufficient to show that the charges were false ; for who 
will believe that the alleged wickedness extended to all, whose 
revenues did not exceed a certain sum, and that when those re- 
venues got above that point, the wickedness stopped ? It is clear 
that the reason for stopping at that point was, that there was yet 
something to be done with the nobles and gentry, before a seis 
ure of the great monasteries could be safely attempted. The 
weak were first attacked, but means were very soon iound for 
attacking, and sacking the remainder. 

169. The moment the tyrant got possession of this class of the 
church estates, he began to grant them away to his " assigns,^^ 
as the act calls them. Great promises had been held out, that 
the king, when in possession of these estates, would never more 
viant taxes from the people ; and it is possible, that he thought 
that he should be able to do withont taxes : but he soon found, 
that he was not destined to keep the plunder to himself; and 
that, in short he must make a sudden stop, if not actually undo 
all thcU he had done, unless he divided the spoil with others, who 
instantly poured in upon him /or their share, and they so beset 
him that he had not a moment's peace. They knew that he had 
good things; they had taken care to enable him to have ''ai- 
signs;" and they, as they intended fVom the first, would give him 
no rest, until he, " to the pleasure of Almighty God, and to the 
honour and profit of the realm," made them those " assigns.^* 

170. Before four years had passeil over his head, he found 
himself as poor as if he had never confiscated a single convent 
so sharp-set were the pious reformers, and so eager to " please 
Almighty God." When complaining to Cromwell of the rapa- 
city of the applicants for grai\ts, he exclaimed, " By our Lady, 
the cormorants, when they have got the garbage, will devour 
the ditb." Cromwell reminded him, that there was much more 
yet to come. '*Tut, man, "said the king, "my whole realm 
would not stanch their maws." However, he attempted this, 
very soon aAer, by a Gcizurc of the larger monasteries. 
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171. We have seen, in para^^raph 167, that the parlian 
when they enabled him to confiscate the smaller monaste: 
declared, that in the " great and solemn monasteries, {thani 
to God) religion is right well kept and observed." It scci 
therefore, to be a work of some difficulty to discover (in so s 
a time after this declaration was made) reasons for tlie co 
cation of these larger monasteries. But tyranny stands in i 
of no reasons ; and, in this case, no reasons were alleged. Ci 
WELL and his myrmidons beset the heads of these great estab 
ments ; they threatened, they promised, they lied, and they 
lied. By means the most base that can be conceived, they 
tained from some few, what they called a " voluntary surrend 
However, where these unjust and sanguinary men met with i 
dy opposition, they resorted to false accusations, and proci 
the murder of the parties, under pretence of their having c 
mitted high treason. It was under this infamous pretence, 
the tyrant hanged and ripped up and quartered the Abbot oi 
famous Abbey of Glastonbury, whoso body was mangled 
the executioner, and whose head and limbs were hung up 
what is called the torre which overlooks the abbey. So tliat 
surrender, wherever it did take place, was precisely of the 
ture of those " voluntary surrenders" which men make oft 
purses, when the robber's pistol is at their temple, or his bli 
stained knife at their throat. 

172. After all, however, even to obtain a pretence of voluni 
surrender, was a work too troublesome for Cromwell and 
ruffian visitors, and much too slow for the cormorants who w 
ed for the plunder. Without more ceremony, therefore, an 
was passed (31 Hen. VIII. chap- 13.) giving all these " sur 
dered" monasteries to the king, his heirs and assigns, and i 
ALL OTHER MONASTERIES; and all Ao*/)i/a/* and fo// 
into the bargain ! It is useless to waste our time in uttering 
clamations, or in venting curses on the memory of the mons 
who thus made a general sacking of this then fine, rich, and b( 
tiful country, which, until now, had been, for nine hundred ye 
the happiest country, and the greatest country too, that Eur 
had ever seen. 

173. The carcass being thus laid prostrate, the rapacious 
tures, who had assisted in the work, flew on it, and began to 1 
it in pieces. The people here and there rose in insurrec 
against the tyrant's satellites ; but, deprived of their natural Ic 
crs, who had, for the most part, placed themselves on the i 
of tyranny and plunder, what \yo.re the mere common peoph 
do ? Hume affects to pity (he ignorance of the people (as 
stock-jobbing writers now aflect to pity the ignorance of the cc 
try people in Spain) in showing their attachment to the nio\ 
Gross ignorance, to be sure, to prefer easy landlords, leases 
life, hospitality, and plenty; " gross ignorance and supcrstiii 
lo urcfcr these to giiudiu^' raikrcnls, buying small beer a 
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thop*s pcUtu^etf and living on parish pay. We shall see shortly, 
bow soon horrid misery followed these tyrannical proceedings ; 
but, we must trace Cromwell and his ruffians in their work of 
confiscating, plundering, pillaging, and devastating. 

174. Tyrants have often committed robberies on their people ; 
but, in all cases but this, in England at least, there was always 
something otltgalprocets observed. In this case there was no 
luch thing. The Imse parliament, who were to share, and who 
did most largely share, in the plunder, had given not only the 
bmds and houses to the tyrant, or, rather, had talcen them to 
themselves ; but had disposed, in the same short way, of all the 
moveable goods, stock on farms, crops, and, which was of more 
consequence, of the gold^ silver , andjetoeU. Let the reader judge 
of the ransackings that now took place. The poorest of the con- 
vents had some imager, vases, and other things of gold or silver. 
Many of them possessed a great deal in this way. The altars 
of their churches were generally enriched with the precious me- 
tals, if not with costly jewels ; and, which is not to be overlook- 
ed, the people in those days, were honest enough to suffer all 
these things to remain in their places, without a standing army, 
and without police officers. 

175. Never, in all probability, since the world began, was 
there so rich a harvest of plunder, The ruffians of Cromwell 
entered the convents ; they tore down the altars to get away the 
gold and silver ; ransacked the chests and drawers of the monks 
and nuns ; tore off the covers of books that were ornamented 
irith the precious metals. These books were all in manuscript. 
Single books had taken, in many cases, half a long life-time to 
compose and to copy out fair. Whole libraries, the geltinj^ of 
irhich together, had taken ages upon ages, and had cost im- 
mense sums of money, were scattered abroad by these hellish 
ruffians, when they had robbed the covers of the rich ornaments. 
The ready money, in the convents, down to the last shiUing, 
Iras seized. In short, the most rapacious and unfeeling soldiery 
never, in towns delivered up to be sacked, proceeded with gree- 
diness, shamelcssness and brutality to be at all compared with 
those of these heroes of the Protestant Reformation ; and this, 
observe, towards persons, women as well as men, who had com- 
mitted no crime known to the laws, who had had no crime regu^ 
larly laid to their charge, who had had no hearing in their defence 
a large part of whom had, within a year, been declared, by this 
Eame parliament, to lead most godly and useful lives, the whole of 
vrhose possessions were guaranteed to them by the Great Char- 
ter, as much as the King's crown was to him, and whose estates 
vrere enjoyed for the benefit of the poor, as well as for that of 
these plundered possessors themselves. 
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176. The tyrant was of course, the great pocketter of tirif 
species of plunder. Cromwell parried or sent it to him in par- 
cels, twenty ounces of gold at one time, fifty ounces at another ; 
now a parcel of precious stones of one sort, then a parcel of ano- 
ther. Hume, whose main object is to blacken the Catholic re- 
ligion, takes every possible occasion for saying something or 
other in praise of its destroyers. He could not, he was too cun- 
ning to ascribe justice or humanity to a monster, whose rery 
name signifies injustice and cruelty. He therefore, speaks of 
his high spirit^ his magnijicence and gentrosity. It was a high- 
spirited and magnijictnt Icing to be sure, who sat in his pidace, 
in London, to receive with his own hands, the gold, silver, jewels, 
and pieces of money, of which his unofiending subjects had been 
robbed by ruffians sent by himself to commit the robbery. One 
of the items runs in these words: — "Item, delivered unto the 
King's royal Majesty, the same day, of the same stufTe, foure 
chalices oi golde, with foure pattens of golde to the same ; and a 
spoon of gold, weighing, altogether, one hundred and six ounces. 
Received: HENRY, REX." 

177. There are high spirit, magnijicence, and generosity l-^ 
Amongst the stock of this " generous prince's" pawnbroker's 
shop ; or rather, his store-house of stolen goods, were images of 
all sorts, candlesticks, sockets, cruets, cups, pixes, goblets, ba- 
sins, spoons, diamonds, sapphires, pearls, finger-rings, ear-rings, 
pieces of money of all vzducs, even down to shillings, bits of gold 
and silver torn from the covers of books, or cut and beaten out 
of the altars. In cases where the wood work, either of altars, 
crosses, or images, was inlaid with precious metal, the wood was 
frequently burnt to get at the metal. Even the Jew thieves d 
the present day, are not more expert at their trade, than the 
myrmidons of Cromwell were. And, with these facts before 
us ; these facts undenicd and undeniable ; with these facts before 
us, must we not be the most profound hypocrites that the world 
ever saw ; must we not be the precise contrary of that which 
Englishmen have always been thought to be, if we still alTect to 
believe, that the destruction of the shrines of our forefathers, 
arose from motives of conscience ? 

178. The parcel of plunder mentioned in the last paragraph 
but one, brought into this royal Peacuum, was equal in value to 
about eight thousand pounds of money of the present day ^ and 
that parcel was, perhaps, not a hundredth part of what he re- 
ceived in this way. Then who is to suppose that the plunderers 
did not keep a large share to themselves ? Did subaltern plun- 
derers ever give in just accounts ? It is manifest, that, from this 
specimen, the whole amount of the goods of which the convents 
were plundered, must have been enormoui. The Reforming gen- 
try ransadiLed the Cathedral churciies ai well as the convenu and 
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their churches. Whatever pile contained the greatest quantity 
of the *' same stuffe,^ seemed to be the object of their most keen 
rapacity. Therefore, it is by no means surprising, that they di 
rected, at a very early stage of their pious and honest progress, 
their hasty steps towards Canterbury, which, above all other 
places, had been dipped in the " maniftstt synne" of possessing 
rich altars, tombs, gold and silver images, together with '* ma- 
nifestly synneful" diamonds and other precious stones. The 
whole of this city, famed as the cradle of English Christianity, 
was prize ; and the " Reformation" people hastened to it with 
that alacrity, and that noise of anticipated enjoyment, which we 
observe in the crows and magpies, when flying to the spot where 
a horse or an ox has accidentally met with >ts death. 

179. But there were, ' at Canterbury, two objects by which 
the *• Reformation" birds ef prey were particularly attracted ; 
namely, the monastery of Saint Austin, and the tomb of Tho- 
mas A Beck£T. The former of these renowned men, to whose 
preaching, and whose long life of incessant and most disinter- 
ested labour, England owed the establishment of Christianity 
in the land, had, for eight or nine centuries, been regarded as 
the Apostle of England. His shrine was in the monastery de- 
dicated to him, and as it was, in all respects, a work of great 
magnificence, it offered a plenteous booty to the plunderers, who, 
if they could have got at the tomb of Jesus Christ himself, and 
had found it equally rich, would, beyond all question, have torn 
it to pieces. But, rich as this prize was, there was a greater in 
the shrine of Thomas a Becketj in the Cathedral church. Beck- 
ET, who was Archbishop of Canterbury, in the reign of Henry 
If., who resisted that king, when the latter was manifestly pre- 
paring to rob the church, and to enslave and pillage the people, 
had been held in the highest veneration all over Christendom 
for-morethan three hundred years, when the Reformation plun- 
derers assailed his tomb ; but especially was his name venerat- 
ed in England, where the people looked upon him as a martyr 
to their l^ertie* as well as their religion, he having been barbar- 
ously murdered by ruffians sent from the king, and for no other 
cause than that he persevered in resisting an attempt to violate 
the Great Charter. Pilgrimages were continually made to his 
tomb ; offerings incessantly poured into it ; churches and hospi- 
tals and other establishments of piety and charity were dedicat- 
ed to him, as, for instance, the church of St. Thomas in the city 
of Londow, the Monastery of Sende, in Surrey, the Hospital oj 
St. Thomas^ in the borough of Southwark, and things of this sort, 
in g^eat numbers, all over the country. ' The offenngs at his 
shrine had made it exceedingly rich and magnificent. A king 
of France had given to it a diamond, supposed to be the most 
Yoluable then in Europe. Hume, never losing sight of the double 
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object of malignini^ tlie Catholic religion and degrading tlie En 
glish nation, ascribes this sort of half-adoration of Becket tc 
the craft of the priests and to the folly and superstition of tl)C 
people. He is vexed to death to have to relate, that more than 
a hundred thousand pilgrims to Becket's shrine have been as- 
sembled at one time m Canterbury. Indeed ! why, then, then 
must have been some people living in England, even in those ok 
times ; and those people must have had some wealth too ; though 
according to the whole tenor of the lying book which the Scotcl 
call our history f this was, at the time I am now speaking of, s 
poor, beggarly, scarcely inhabited country. The city of Canter- 
bury does not now contain men, women, and children, all county 
and well puffed out, more than twelve thousand seven hundred am 
twenty souls ! Poor souls ! How could they find lodging and en 
tcrtainment for a hundred thousand grown persons ! And this 
too, observe, at one corner of the Island. None but persons o 
some substance could have performed such a journey. Hereii 
a fact that just sUps out side-way which is of itself much mon 
than enough to make us reflect a d inquire before we swallov 
what the Scotch philosophers are now presenting to us on th( 
subjects of national wealth and population. And, then, as t< 
the craft and superstition which Hume says produced this con 
course of pilgrims. Just as if either were necessary to product 
unbounded veneration for the name of a man, of whom it wa 
undeniably true, that he had sacrificed his life, and that, too 
in the most signal manner, for the rights and liberties and reli 
gion of his country. Was it *' folly and superstition" or was i 
wisdom and gratitude and real piety to show, by overt acts, ve 
neration for such a man 7 The bloody tyrant who had sen 
MooRE and Fisher to the block, and who, of course, hated thi 
name of Becket, caused his ashes to be dug up and scattered u 
the air, &nd forbade the future insertion of his name in the Calen 
DAR. We do notf therefore, find it in the Calendar in the Com 
mon Prayer-Book ; but, and it is a most curious fact, we find i 
in Moore's Almanack ; in that Almanack it is for this year 1825 
and thus, in spite of the ruthless tyrant, and in spite of all th 
liars of the '' Reformation," the English nation has always con 
tinned to be just and grateful to the memory of this celebrate* 
man. 

180. But .to return to the " Reformation" robbers ; here wa 
a prize ! This tomb of Becket was of wood, most eiquisitel 
wrought, inlaid abundantly with the precious metals, and thick 
ly set with precious stones of all sorts. Here was an object fo 
" Reformation" piety to fix its godly eyes upon ! Were such 
shrine to be found in one of our churches now, how the swadler 
would cry out for another " Reformation .'" The gold, silvei 
aod jewels filled two c/iettSf each of which required six or eigh 
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men of that day (when the labourers used to have plenty vfmeat) 
to move them to the door of the Cathedral ! How the eyes <n 
Hume's ** high-minded ^ ma^uificeni, and generous prince" must 
hare glistened when the chests were opened ! They vied, I 
dare say, with the diamonds themselves. No robbers of which 
we have erer had an account, equalled these robbers in rapaci* 
ty, in profligacy, and in insolence: But, where is the wonder ? 
The tyrant's proclamations had now the force of laws ; he had 
bribed the people's natural leaders to his side ; his will was law ; 
and that will constantly sought plunder and blood. 

181. The monasteries were now plundered, sacked, gutted , 
for this last is the proper word whereby to describe the deed. 
As some coilifort, and to encourage us to endure the horrid re- 
lation, we may here bear in mind, that we shall, by and by, see 
the base ruffian, Cromwell, after being the chief instrument 
in the plunder, laying his miscreant head on the block ; but to 
seize the estates, and to pillage the churches and apartments of 
the monasteries was not all. The noble buildings, raised with 
the view of lasting for countless ages ; the beautiful gardens ; 
these ornaments of t6e country must not be suffered to stand, for 
they continually reminded the people of the rapacity and cru- 
elty of their tyrant and his fellow-plunderers and partakers in 
the plunder. How the property in the estates was disposed of, 
we shall seeYurther on ; but the buildings must come down. To 
go to work in the usual way would have been a labour without 
end ; so that, in most instances, GUNPOWDER was resorted 
to ; and thus, in a few hours, the most magnificent structures, 
which it had required ages upon ages to bring to perfection, 
were made heaps of Tuins, pretty much such as many of them 
remain even unto this day. In many cases, those who got the 
estates were bound to destroy the buildings, or to knock them 
partly down, so that the people should, at once, be deprived of 
all hope of seeing a revival of what they had lost, and in order 
to give them encouragement to take leases under the new oUmers. 

182. The whole country was thus disfigured ; it had the ap- 
pearance of a land recenUy invaded by the most brutal barba- 
rians ; and this appearance, if we look well into it, it has, even to 
this day. Nothing has ever yet come to supply th6 place of 
what was then destroyed. This is the view for us to take of the 
matter. It is not a mere matter ofreligion ; but a matter of rights, 
liberties, real wealth, happiness, and national greatness. If all 
th«se have been strengthened, or augmented by the " Reforma- 
tion/' even then we must not approve of the horrible means; but 
if they have a// been weakened, or lessened, by that '' Reforma- 
tion," what ui outrageous abuse of words is it to call the event 
by that rutme ! And, if I do not prove that this latter has been 
the case; if I do not prove, clear as the day-light, that, before 
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the " Reformation," England was greater^ more iJDeaUhy, more 
moral, and Tnore happy, than she has ever been since ; if 1 do not 
make this appear as clearly as any fact ever was made to ap- 
pear, I will be content to pass, for the rest of my life, fat a vam 
pretender. 

183. If I look at the county of Surrey, in which I myself wtt 
bom, and behold the devastation of that county, I am nlled with 
indignation against the ruffian devastators. Surrey has verf 
little of neural wealth in it. A very considerable part of it b 
mere heath-land. Its present comparative opulence is a crea- 
ture of the fictitious system of funding. Yet this county was, 
from one end of it to the other, ornamented and benefited by 
the establishments which grew out of the Catholic church. A 
Bermondsey there was an Abbey ; at St. Mary Overt there 
wag a Priory, and this convent founded that very St. Thomatft 
Hospital which now exists in Southwark. This hospital also was 
seized by the ruffians, but the building was afterwards given to 
the citj of London. At Newington there was an hospital, and 
after its revenues were seized, the master obtained a licenae to 
beg! At Merton there was a Priory. Then going across to 
the Sussex side, there was another Priory at Reiqate. Coming 
again near the Thames, and more to the west, there was a Prio- 
ry at Shene. Still more to the west, there was an abber at 
Chertsey. At Tandridge there was a Priory. Near GfoiL- 
PORD, at Sende, there was a Priory. And, at the lower end of 
the county, at Waverley, in the parish of Farnham, was an 
Abbey. To these belonged cells and chapels at a distance from 
the convents themselves: so that it would have been a wo^ of 
some difficulty for a man so to place himself, even in this poor, 
heathy county, at six miles distance from a place where the door 
of hospitality was always open to the poor, to the aged, the or- 

Ehan, the widow, and the stranger. Can any man now place 
imsclf, in that whole county, within any number of miles, of 
any such door 'i No : nor in any other county. All is wholly 
changed, and all is changed for the worse. There is now no 
hospitality in England. Words have changed their meaning. 
We now give entertainment to those who entertain us in return. 
We entertain people because we like them personally ; and veiy 
seldom because they stand in need of entertainment. An hospi- 
tal in those days, meant a place of free entertainment ; and not 
a place merely for the lame, the sick, and the blind ; and the ve^ 
ry sound of the words " Old English Hospitality," ought to raise 
a blush on every Protestant cheek. But, besides this bos]pitality, 
exercised invariably in the monasteries, the weight of their ear- 
ample was great with all the opulent classes of the community; 
and thus, to be generous and kind, was the character of the na- 
Ition at large; a niggardly, a base, a money-loving disposition 
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aot be ill fashion, when those institutions to which all meu 
I with reverence, set an example which condemned such a 
ition, 

. And, if I am asked why the thirteen monks of Waver- 
JT instance, should have had 196/. 13*. lid. ayear to spend 
g about /our thousand pounds a year of the money of the 
t day, I may answer by asking, why they should not have 
1 And, I may ^o on, and ask, why any body should have 
•operty at all ? Aye, but they never worked ; they did 
g to increase the nation^ s store 7 Let us sep how this is. 
[)ossessed the lands of Waverley, a few hundred acres of 
oor land with a mill, and perhaps about twenty acres of 
idifferent meadow-land, on one part of which, sheltered by 
circle of sand-hills, their Abbey stood, the river fTey (about 
' feet widft) running close by the outer waClI of the con- 
Besides this, they possessed the impropriated tithes of the 
of Faniham, and a pond or two on the commons adjoin- 
This estate in land, belongs to a Mr. TnoMPSoy, who lives 
spot, and the estate in tithes, to a Mr. Halset, who lived 
stance from the parish. Now, without any disparagement 
e gentlemen, did not the monks work as much as they do 7 
)t their revenue go to augment the ;iation's store as much 
rents of Mr. Thompson, or the tithes of Mr. Halset ?— 
nd which is of the most importance, the poor of the parish 
nham, having this monastery to apply to, and having for 
eighbour, a Bishop of Winchester, who did not sell small 
it of his palace ; stood in no need of poor-rates, and had ne- 
ird the horrid wordpauper pi'onounced.^ Come, my towns- 
r Farnham, you, who, as well as I, have, when we were 
:limbed the ivy-covered ruins of this venerable Abbey (the 
its order in England ;) you, who, as well as I have, when 
*■ at those walls, which have outlived the memory of the 
itors, but not the malice of those who still taste the sweet* 
devastation ; you, who, as well as I, have many times won- 
(vhat an Abbey was, and how, and why this one came to 
istated ; you shall be judge in this matter. You know what 
ites are, and you know what church-rates are. Very well 
here were no poor-rates, and no church-rates as long as 
ley Abbey existed, and as long as Bishops had no wives 
a fact wholJy undeniable. There was no need of either, 
urch shared its' property with the poor and the stranger 
t the people at large to possess their own earnings. And, 
tatters o{ faith and worship, look at that immense heap off 
ound the church, where your parents, and my parents, 
lere our progenitors, for twelve hundred years, lie buried ; 
ear in mind, that, for nine hundred years out of the twelve, 
ere all of the faith and worship of the monks of Waver- 
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ley ; and, with that tliought in your mind, find if you can, the 
heart to say, that the monks of Waverley, by whose hospitality 
your fathers, and my fathers, were, for so many ages, preserved 
from bearing the hateful name of pauper, taught an tdolatrow, 
and damnable religion. 

185. That wliich took place in Surrey, took pface in every 
other county, only to a greater extent in proportion to the great- 
er wealth and resources of the spot. Defacing followed closely 
upon the heels of confiscation and plunder, if buildings could 
have been murdered, the tyrant and his plunderers would have jt 
made short work of it. As it was, they did all they could : they t 
knocked down, thev blowed up, tliey annihilated as far as they 
could. Nothing, nideed, short of diabolical malice was to be 
expected from such men ; but there were two Abbeys in England 
which one might have hoped, that even these monsters would 
have spared ; that which contained the tomb of St. Austin, and 
that which had been founded by, and contained the remains of 
Alfred. We have seen how they rifled the tomb of St. Austin 
at Canterbury. They tore down the church and the Abbey, 
and with the materials built a menagerie for wild beastty and a 
palace for the tyrant himself. The tomb of Alfred was in an 
Abbey at Winchester, founded by that king himself. The Ab- 
bey and its estates were given by the tyrant to Wriothesley^ 
who was afterwards made Earl of Southampton, and who got a 
pretty good share of the confiscations in Hampshire. One al- 
most sickens at the thought of a man capable of a deed like the 
destruction of this Abbey. Where is there one amongst us, who 
has read any thing at all, who has not read of the fame of Al- 
fred ? What book can we open, even for our boyish days, that 
does not sound his praise 7 Poets, moralists, divines, historians, 
philosophers, lawyers, legislators, not only of our own country, 
but of all Europe, have cited iiim, and still cite him, as a n^odcl 
o{ virtue, piety, wisdom, valour, and patriotism ; as possessing 
every excellence, without a single fault. He, in spite of diflicul- 
lies, such as no other human being on record ever encountered, 
cleared his harrassed and half-barbarised country of horde aAer 
horde of cruel invaders, who, at one time, had wholly subdued 
it, and compelled him, in order to escape destruction, to resort 
to the habifand.life of a herdsman. From this state of depres- 
sion, \\Cy during a not long life, raised liimself and his people to 
the higliest point of happiness and of fame. He fought, with 
his armies and fleets, more than fifty battles against the enemies 
of England. He taught his people by his example, as well as by 
his precepts, to be sober, industrious, brave and just. He pro* 
moted learning in all the sciences ; he planted the University of 
Oxford ; to him, and not to a late Scotch lawyer, belongs " Tri" 
a/ 6y Jury ;" Bladistoue calls him the founder of the common 
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w ; the counties, the hundreds, the tilhings, the courts of justice 
^ere the work of Alfred; he, in fact, was tlie founder of all 
lose rights, liberties, and taws which made England to be wliat 
Ing-land has been ; which gave her a character above that of 
ther nations ; which made her rich, and great, and happy be- 
ond all her neighbours, and which still gives her whatever she 
osscsses of that pre-eminence. If there be a name under hea- 
en, to which Englishmen ought to bow with reverence approach- 
ig towards adoration, it is the name of Alfred. And we are 
ot unjust and ungrateful in this respect, at any rate ; for, whe- 
tier Catholics or Protestants, where is there an Englishman to 
e found, who would not gladly make a pilgrimage of a thou- 
and miles to take off his hat at the tomb of this maker of the 
English name ? Alas ! that tomb is no where to be found. The 
arbarians spared not even that. It was in the Abbey bcfore- 
lentioned, called Hyde Abbey, which had been founded by Al- 
RED himself, and intended as the place of his burial. Besides 
tie remains of Alfred, this abbey contained those of St. Gim- 
ALD, the Benedictine monk, whom Alfred brought into En- 
land to begin the teaching at Oxford. But what cared the plun- 
erers for remains of public benefactors ? The abbey was knock - 
d down, or blown up ; the tombs were demolished ; the very 
;ad of the coffins was sold ; and which fills one with more indig- 
ation than all the rest, the estates were so disposed of as to make 
lie loan-makers, the Barings, at this day, the sucesssors of Alfred 
ke Great ! 

186. Wriothesley got the manors of Micheldever and 
Jtratton, which by marriage, came into the hands of the fami- 
Y of Russell, and from that family, about thirty years ago, they 
^ere bought by the Barings, and are now in possession of Sir 
i'HOMAS Baring. It is curious to observe how this Protestant 
Reformation" has worked. If it had not been, there would 
ave been no paupers at Micheldever and Stratton ; but, then the 
lussels would not have had the estates, and they could not have 
Did them to the Barings ; aye, but then there would have been, 
30, no national debt, ais well as no paupers, and there would 
ave been no loan-makers to buy the estates of the Russels. Be- 
ides this, there would have been no Bridewell erected upon the 
recise spot where the abbey-church stood ; no tread-mill, per- 
aps, over the very place where the ashes of Alfred lay ; and, 
'hat is more, there would have heennoneed of bridewell or 
read-mill. It is related of Alfred, that he made his people so 
onest, that he could hang bracelets up by the way side, without 
anger of their being touched. Alas 1 that the descendants of 
lat same people should need a tread-mill ! Aye, but in the days 
f Alfred there were no paupers ; no miserable creatures com- 
elled to labour from month's end to month's end without seeing 
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meat; no thousahds upon tliou^ands made thieves by 
ger which acknowledges no law, human or divine. 

187. Thus, then, was the country devastated, sackc 
faced ; and I should now proceed to give an account c 
tneticement of that poverty and degradation which were 
pledged myself to show, the consequences of this de 
and which 1 shall show, not by bare assertion^ not iron 
called ** Histories of England ;^' but from Acts of Pi 
and from Other sources, wliich every one can refer tc 
correctness of which, is beyond all dispute. But, befor 
to this ' important matter, we must see the end of i 
" Ftcc-gercnf," and also the end of the tyrant himself, 
during the events that we have been speaking of, goin 
rying, and divorcing, or killing his wives ; but, whose c 
after all, not very long. 

188. Ailer the death of Jane Seymour, who was tl 
of Edward VI., and who was the only one of all the tyrs 
who had the good luck to die a queen, and to die in hi 
ter her death, which took place in 1537, he was nearly 
hunting up another wife. None, certainly, but some i 
and unfeeling woman could be expected to have, v( 
t^9y thing to do with a man, whose hands were continu 
ed in blood. In 1539 he found, however, a mate in j 
sister of the Duke of Cleves. When she arrived in £i 
expressed his dislike of her person ; but he found it ] 
marry her. In 1540, about six or seven months afte; 
riage, he was divorced from her, not daring, in this c 
his myrmidons at work to bring her to the block. The 
lawful pretence for the divorce. The husband did n 
toije; that was all: and this was alleged too, as the 
the divorce. Cranmer, who had divorced him from 
before^ put his irons into the fire again for this occa 
produced, in a little time, as neat a piece of work as 
come from the shop of the famous ** Beformation." 
king and queen were single people agam ; but the fo 
another yt>ung and handsome wife in his eye. This la* 
was Cathariite Howard, a niece of the Duke of Norf< 
Duke, as well as most of tlie old nobility, hated Ci 
and now was an opportunity of inflicting vengeanc 
Cromwell bad been the chief cause of the king's man 
Anne of Cleves ; but, the fact is, his plundering tale 
longer wanted, and it was convenient to the tyrant to 
him. 

180. Cromwell had obtained enormous wealth, fn 
venl oflicet, as well as from the plunder of the churc] 
poor. He had got about thirty of the estates belong 
monasteries ; his house, or rather palace, was gorged 
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ftiilts of the sacking ; he had been made Earl of EsHX ; he had 
precedence of every one but the king ; and he, in fact, represented 
ttie king in the parliament, where he introduced and defended 
an his confiscating and murdering laws. He had been barba- 
rous beyond all description towards the unfortunate and unof- 
fending monks and nuns ; without such an instrument, the plun- 
der never could have been effected : but he was no longer want- 
ed; the ruffian had already lived toe long; the very walls of the de- 
vastated convents seemed to call for public vengeance on his head. 
On the morning of the 10th of June, 1540, he was all powerful : 
in the evening of the same day^ he was inprUont as a traitor. -^ 
fie lay in prison only a few days before he had to experience 
the benefit of his own way of administering justice. He had, 
as we have seen in the last number, invented a way of bringing 
people to the block, or the gallows, without giving them any form 
of trial ; without giving them even a hearing ; but merely by pas- 
mng a law to put them to death. This was what this abominable 
wretch had brought about in tfa^ case of the Counters of Salis- 
BVRT ; and this was what was now to fall on his own head. He 
lived only about forty-eight days after his own arrest ; not half 
long enough to enable him to enumerate, barely to enumerate 
the robberies and murders committed under his orders. His 
time se^ms, however, to have been spent, not in praying God to 
forgive him for these robberies and murders, but in praying to 
the tyrant to spare his life. Perhaps, of all the mean and das- 
t&rdly wretches that ever died, this was the most mean and das- 
tardly. He who had been the most insolent and cruel of ruffi- 
ans, when he had power ; was now the most disgustingly slavish 
and base. He had, in fact, committed no crime against the 
kjng ; though charged with heresy and treason^ he was no moro 
a heretic than the king was ; and, as to the charge eif ireatolif 
there was not a shadow of foundation for it. But, he was just 
as guilty of treason as the Abbots of Reading, Colchester, and 
Glastonbury, all of whom, and many more he had been the chief 
instrument in putting to death. He put them to death in order 
to get possession of their property ; and, I dare say, to get at 
his property, to get the plunder back from him, was one of the 
motives for bringing him to the block. This very ruffian had 
superintended the digging up of the ashes of Thomas aBeckxt 
and scattering them in the air ; and now, the people who had 
witnessed that, had to witness the letting oi the blood out of his 
dirty body, to run upon the pavements to be licked up by hogs^ 
or dogs. The cowardly creature seems to have had, from the 
moment of his arrest, no thought about any thing but saving his 
life. He wrote repeatedly to the king, in the hope of getting 
pardoned ; but all to no purpose : he had done what was wante4 
of him i the ^ork of plunder was nearly over ; he had, too, got 
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a large share of the plunder, wliich it was not convenient to leav 
in his hands ; and, therefore, upon true " Reformation** prin 
ciples, it was time to take away his life. He, in his letters t 
the king", most vehemently protested his innocence. Aye, n 
doubt of that: but he was not more innocent than were ^he bul 
chered Abbots and Monks; he was not more innocent than any on 
out of those thousands upon thousands whom he had quartered 
liangcd, burned, or plundered ; and amongst all those thousand! 
upon thousands, there never was seen one female or male, so con 
plete a dastard as himself. In these letters to the tyrant, he fawn 
ed on him in the most disgusting manner ; compared his smiles an> 
frowns to those of God: besought him to suffer him to "Jciul^ 
balmy hand once more, that the/rflgrflncc thereof might mak 
him fit for heaven I" The base creature deserved his death, i 
it had only been for writing these letters. Fox, the " Martyr'^ 
man calls this Cromwell, the ^^ valiant soldier of the Reforms 
tion." Yes, there have been few soldiers to understand saekini 
better; he was full o{ valour on foraging parties; and when h 
had to rifle monks dnd nuns, and to rob altars : a brave felloe 
when he had to stretch monks and nuns on the rack, to mak 
them confess treasonable words or thoughts ; but when death be 
gan to stare him in the face, he was, assuredly, the most covi 
ardly caitiff that ever died. It is hardly necessary to say, tha 
this man is a great favourite of Hume, who deeply laments Crow 
wkll's fate, though he has not a word of compassion to bestow 
upon all the thousands that had been murdered or mined h 
him. He, as well as other historians, quote, from the conclv 
sion of one of Cromwell's letters to the king, these abject ei 
pressions : " I, a most woeful prisoner, am ready to submit t 
death, when it shall please God and your majesty ; and yet th 
frail flesh incites me to call to your grace for mercy and pardd 
for mine ofienccs. — Written at the Tower, with the heavy heai 
and trembling^ hand of your higlmess's most miserable prisonei 
and poor slave, Thomas Cromwell. — Most gracious prince, 
cry for mercy, mercy, mercy I" That is the language of Fox' 
*' valiant soldier." Fox meant valiant, not in the field, or o 
the 8ca0bld, but in the convent, pulling the rings from women' 
fingers, and tearing, the gold clasps from books: that was th 
Protestant valour of the " Reformation." Hume says, that Cros 
WELL " deserved a belter fate." Never was fate more just o 
more appropriate. He had been the willing, the o0icious, th 
cealous, the eager agent in the execution of all the tyrannica 
sacrilegious, and bloody deeds of his master ; and had, among: 
other things, been the very man who first suggested the condtti 
ning of people to death without trial. What could be more ju 
than that he tliould die in the same way ? Not a tear was she 
at his death, which produced ou tlic spectators sm efi*ect such 8 
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is produced, when the foulest of murderers expiate their crimes 
Oil the gallows. 

190. During the seven years that the tyrant himself sunrived 
this his cruel tind dastardly Vice-gerent, he was beset with dis- 
appointments, vexations, and torments of all sorts. He disco- 
vered, at the end of a few months, that his new queen had been, 
and still was, much such another as Anne Boleyn. He, with 
very little ceremony, sent her to the block, together with a whole 
posse of her relations, lovers, and cronies. He raged and foam- 
ed like a wild beast, passed laws most bloody to protect himself 
against lewdness and infidelity in his future wives, and got, for 
his pains, the ridicule of the nation and of all Europe. He, for 
the last time, took another wife ; but this time, none would face 
his laws, but a widow; and she very narrowly escaped the fate 
of the rest. He, for some years before he died, became, from 
his gluttony and debaucheries, an unwieldy and disgusting mass 
of flesh, moved about by means of mechanical inventions. But, 
still he retained all the ferocity and bloody*mindednes8 of his 
former days. The principal business of his life was the order- 
ing of accusations, executions, and confiscations. When on his 
ileath-bed, every one was afraid to intimate his danger to him, 
lest death to the intimater should be the consequence ; and be 
died before he was well aware of his condition, leaving more 
than one death-warrant unsigned for want of time ! 

IW. Thus expired, in the year 1647, in the fifty-sixth year of 
his age, and in the thirty-eighth of his reign, the most unjust, 
hard-hearted, meanest, and most sanguinary tyrant that the 
world had ever beheld, whether christian or heathen. That Eng- 
land, which he found in peace, unity, plenty, and happiness, he 
left, torn by factions and schisms, her people wandering about 
in beggary and misery. He laid the foundation^ of immorality , 
dishonesty, and pauperism, all which produced an abundsuit 
harvest in the reigns of his unhappy, barren, mischievous, and 
miserable children, with whom, at the end of a few years, his 
house and his name were extinguished for ever. How he dispos- 
ed of the plunder of the church and the poor ; how his succes- 
sors completed that work of confiscation which he had carried 
on so long ; how the nation sunk in point of character and of 
wealth; 'how pauperism first aroise in England ; and how were 
sown the seeds of that system, of which we now behold the ef- 
fects in the impoverishment and degradation of the main body 
of the people of England and Ireland ; all these will be sh6wn 
in the next number : and shown, I trust, in a manner which will 
leave, in the mind of every man of sense, no doubt, that, of all 
the scourges that ever afflicted this country, none is to be put in 
comparison with the Protestant " Reformation." 
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LETTER VII. 



Edward VI. Crowned. — Perjury of the Executors 
RT VIII. — New Church " By Law Established 

BERY or THE ChURCHES. — INSURRECTIONS OF THE PJ 

Treasons of Cranmxr and his Associates. — Deatj 
King. 

Keruingtont 31^ May 
My Friends, 

192. HaTing^y in the preceding numbers, shown, that 
impudently called the " Reformation," was engendered 
ly lust, brought forth in hypocrisy and perfidy, and ( 
and fed by plunder, devastation, and by rivers of innoc 
lish and Irish blood I intended to show, in the present 
how the main body of the people were, by these doinj 
rerished and degraded up to this time ; that is to say, I 
to trace the impoverishment and degradation down to 
of the reign of the hlood^ tyrant, Henry VIII. But, 
viewing my matter, I thmk it be8t,^r«/, to go through ( 
of my account of the plunderings, persecutings, and mi 
of the ^' Reformation" people ; and, when we have sec 
robberies and barbarities that they committed under ( 
critical pretence of religious zeal i or, rather, when we 1 
such of those robberies and barbarities as we can find r 
, then I shall conclude with showing how enormously tl 
lost hy the chcmge ; and how that change made the mai 
the people poor, and wretched, and degraded. By pun 
plan, I shall, in one concluding Number, give, or at leas 
vour to give, a clear and satisfactory history of this im; 
raent. I shall take the present Protestant labourer. witJ 
potatoes and water, and show him how his Catholic fo 
lived ; and if those cold potatoes and water, if this po< 
pig-diet, have not quite taken away all the natural qu 
English blood, I shall make him execrate the plunderei 
pocrites by whom was produced that change which h 
led to his present misery, and to nine-tenths of that ma 
ruption and crime, public and private, which now thn 
uproot society itself. 
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193. In pursuance of this plan, and in conformity with mj pro- 
use to conclude my little work in Ten Numbers, I shall distri 
ute my matter thus ; 1 « Number VII, (the present) the deeds and 
vents of the reign of Edward VI. In number VIII, those of the 
eign of Queen Mary. In Number IX, those of the reign of 
tueen Elizabeth ; and in Number X, the facts and arguments to 
stablish my main point ; namely, that the thing impudently cal- 
3d the " Reformation," impoverished and degraded the main 
ody of the people. In the course of the first three of these Num- 
ers, I shall not touch, except incidentally, upon the impoverish- 
3g, and degrading effects of the change ; but, shall reserve these 
»r the last Numhtr^ when, having witnessed the horrid means, 
ire will take an undivided view of the consequences, tracing thost 
onsequences down to the present day, 

194. In paragraph 190, we had the satisfaction to see the sa- 
age tyrant expire at a premature old age, with body swelled 
.nd bursting from luxury, and with a mind torn by contending 
tassions, One of his last acts was a willf by which he made 
lis infant son his immediate successor, with remainder, in case 
le died without issue, to his daughter Mary first, and then, in 
lefault of issue again, to his daughter Elizabeth ; though, ob* 
erve, both the daughters still stood bastardized by Act of Parlia- 
nerUj and though the latter was born of Anne Boleyn while the 
Cing's first wife, the mother of Mary was alive. 

195. 'To carry this will into execution, and to govern the king- 
lom until Edward, who was then ten years of age, should be 
iighteen years of age, there were tixteen executors appointed, 
imongst whom was Seymour, Earl of Hertford, and " honest 
3ranm£R.'^ These sixteen worthies began by taking, in the 
nost solemn manner, an oath to stand to, and maintain, the last 
vill of their master. Their second act was to break that oath by 
naking Hertford, who wad a brother of Jamb Seymour, the 
cing's mother, "protector" though the will gave equal powers 
:o all the executors. Their next step was to give new peerages 
lo some of themselves. The fourth, to award to the new peers, 
p-ants of the public money. The fifth was to lay aside at the Co* 
ronatiou. the ancient English custom of asking the people if they 
Dere willing to have and obey the King. The sixth was to ** at- 
tend at a solemn high mass. And the seventh was to begin a 
series of acts for the total subversion of all that remained of the 
Catholic religion in England, and for the efiecting of all that 
Old Harry had left uneffected in the way of plunder. 

196. The monasteries were gone ; the cream had been taken 
ofi*; but there remained the skimmed milk of church-altars, chan 
teries, and guilds. Old Harry would, doubtless, if he had lived 
much longer, have plundered these ; hut he had not done it, and 
be could not do it without openly becoming Protestant, which^ 
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fot the reasons stated in paragraph 101, he would not do. But 
Hertford, and his fifteen brother worthies, had in their way no 
snch obstacle as the rufficin King had had. The church-altars, 
the chantries, and the guilds contained something valuable ; and 
they longed to be at it. The power of the Pope was gotten rid 
of; the country had been sacked ; the poor had been despoiled ; 
but, still there were some pickingsleft. The piety of ages had 
made every church, however small, contain some gold and sil- 
ver appertaining to the allar. The altars, in the parish-churches 
and, generally, in the CcUhedralSj had been left, as yet, untouch- 
ed; for, though the wife-killer had abjured the Pope, whose pow- 
er he had taken to himself, he still professed to be of the Catho- 
lic faith, and he maintained the mass and the sacraments and 
creeds with fire and faggot. Therefore he had left the church- 
altars unplundered. But, they contained gold, silver, and other 
valuables, and the worthies saw these with longing eyes and itch- 
ing fingers. 

197. To seize them, however, there required a prc(ca;( ; and 
what pretext could there be short of declaring, at once, that the 
Catholic religion was false and wickedj and, of course, that there 
ought to be no altars, and of course, no gold and silver things ap- 
pertaining to them ! The sixteen worthies, with Hertford at 
their head, and with Cranmer amongst them, had had the king 
crowned as a Catholic ; he, as well as they, had taken the oaths 
as Catholics ; they had sworn to uphold that religion ; they had 
taken him to a high mass, after his coronation : but, the altars 
had good things about them ; there was plunder remaining ; and 
to get at this remaining plunder, the Catholic religion must be 
wholly put down. There were, doubtless, some fanatics ; some 
who imagined that the religion of 900 years' standing ought not to 
be changed ; some who had not plunder,and plunder only in view ; 
but it is impossible for any man of common sense, of unperverted 
mind, to look at the history of this transaction, at this open avow- 
al oCProtestantism, at this change from the religion of England to 
that of a part of Germany, without being convinced that the prin- 
cipal authors of it had plunder, and plunder only in view. 

198. The old tyrant died in 1547 ; and, by the end of 1549, 
Cranmer, who had tied so many Protestants to the stake for not 
being Catholics, had pretty nearly completed a system of Pro- 
testant worship. He first prepared a book of homilies and a co- 
iechism, in order to pave the way. Next came a law to allow 
the clergy to have wives ; and then, when all things had been 
prepared, came the Book of Common Prayer and Administra- 
tion of the Sacraments. Gardiner, who was Bishop of Win- 
chester, reproached Cranmer with his duplicity ; reminded him 
of the zeal with which he had upheld the Catholic worship un- 
der the late king, and would have made him hang himself, or 
cut his throat if ne had had the slightest remains of shame in him 
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199. This new system did not, however, g^o far enough for the 
fanatics ; and there instantly appeared arrayed against it, whole 
tribes of neu; lights on the continent. So that Cranher, cunning 
as he was, soon found that he had. undertaken no easy matter. 
The proclamations put forth, upon this occasion, were disgust- 
ingly ridiculous ; coming, as they did, in the name of a king on- 
V ten years of age y and expressed in words so solemnly pom- 
pous, and so full of arrogance. However, the chief object was 
the plunder ; and to get at this, nothing was spared. There 
were other things to attract the grasp ; but it will be unnecessa- 
ry to dwell very particularly on any thing but the altars and 
the church^. This was the xedX *^ Reformation reign;''* for, it 
was a reign of robbery and hypocrisy without any thing to be 
compared to them ; any thing in any country, or in any age, Re- 
ligionf consciencey was always the pretext : but, in one way or 
another, robbery, plunder, was always the end. The people, 
once so united and so happy, become divided into innumerable 
8ect8> no man knowing hardly what to believe ; and, indeed, no 
one knowing what it was lawful for him to say ; for it soon became 
impossible for the common people to know what was heresy, and 
what was not heresy. 

200. That prince of hypocrites, Cranmer, who during the 
reign of Henry, had condemned people to the flames for not be- 
lieving in transubstantialionf wasi now ready to condemn them 
for believing in it. We have seen, that Luth&r was the begin- 
ner oi the work of " reformation :" but he was soon followed 
hy further reformers on the continent. These had made many 
attempts to propagate their doctrines in England ; but old Hen- 
ry had kept them down. Now, however, when the churches 
were to be robbed of what remained in them, and when, to have 
a pretext for that robbery, it was necessary to make a complete 
change in the form of worship ^ these sectarians all flocked to 
England, which became one great scene of religious disputation. 
Some were for the Common Prayer Book others proposed al- 
terations in it ; others were for abolishing it altogether ; and there 
DOW began that division, that multiplicity of hostile opinions, 
which has continued to the present day. Cranmer employed a 
part of the resources of the country to (bed and fatten those of 
these religious, or rather, impious, adventurers, who sided with 
him, and who chose the best market for their doctrines. Eng- 
land was over-run by these foreign traders in religion ; and this 
nation, so jealous of foreign influence, was now compelled to 
bend its haughty neck, not only to foreigners, but to foreigners 
of the most Base and infamous character and description. Cran- 
mer could not find Englishmen sufficiently supple to be his tools 
in executing the work that he had in hand. The Protector, 
Hertford, whom we must now call Somerset, (the child-king 
having made him Duke of Somerset,) was the greatest of tH,} 
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\* reformers'* that had yet appeared In the world, and, as we 
shaH soon see, the greatest, and most audacious of all the pluri' 
derers that this famous reformaiion had produced, save and ex- 
cept Old Harry himself. The total abolition of the Catholic woi- 
ship was necessary to his projects of plunder ; and, therefore, 
he was a great encourager of these greedy and villainous for- 
eigners. Perhaps the world has never, in any age, seen a nest 
of such attrocious miscreants as Lutber, Zuinglius, Calvin, 
Beza, and the rest of the distinguished reformers of the Catho- 
lic religion. Every one of them was notorious for the most scan- 
dalous vices; even according to the full confession of his own 
followers. They agreed in nothing but in the doctrine, that 
good works were useless ; and their lives proved the sincerity of 
their teaching; for, there was not a man of them whose acts did 
not merit a halter. 

201. The consequences to the morals of the people were such 
as were naturally to be expected. All historians agree, that vice 
of all sorts, and crimes of every kind were never so great and so 
numerous before. This was confessed by the teachers themselves 
—and yet the Protestants have extolled this reign as the reign 
of conscience, and religion ! It was so manifest that the change 
was a bad one, that men could not have proceeded in it from er- 
ror. Its mischiefs were all manifest before the death of the old 
tyrant : that death afforded an opportunity for returning into 
the right path ; but there was plunder remaining, and the plun- 
derers went on. The " reformation" was not the work of vir- 
tue, of fanaticism, of error, of ambition ; but of a love of plunder. 
This was its great animating principle: in tliis it began, and in 
this it proceeded till there was nothing left for it to work on. 

202. The old tyrant had, in certain cases, enabled his minioni 
to rob the bishopricks ; but now, there was a grand sweefTat them. 
The Protector took the lead, and his example was followed 
by others. They took so much from one, so much from ano- 
ther, and some they wholly suppressed, as that of Westminster, 
and took their estates to themselves. There were many chan- 
tries (private property to all intents and purposes \)free ct^apelSf 
also private property, alms-houses, hospitals, guilds, or frater- 
nities, the property of which was as much private property as 
the funds of any Friendly Society now are. All these became 
lawful plunder. And yet there are men who pretend that what 
is now possessed by the Established Church is of «o sacred ana- 
ture as not to be toucJud by Act of Parliament ! This was the reign 
in which this, our present Established Church was founded i 
for though the fabric was overset by Mart, it was raised again 
by Elizabeth. Now it was, that it was made. It was made, 
and the new worship along with it, by Acts of Parlicanentt and 
it now leems to be high time, that, by similar Acts, it should be 

8* 
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nnmade. It had its very birth in division, disunion, discord ; and 
its life has been worthy of its birth. The property it possesses 
was taken, nominally, from the Catholic Church; but irreality, 
from that church, and also from the widow, the orphan, the in- 
digent and the stranger. The pretext for making* it was, that 
it would cause an union of sentiment amongst the people : that 
it would compose all dissensions. The truth, the obvious truth, 
that there could be but one true religion, was acknowledged and 
loudly proclaimed ; and, it was not to be denied that there were 
already twenty j the teachers of every one of which declared, 
that all the others were false ; and, of course, that they were, at 
the very least, no better than no religion at all. Indeed, this it 
the language of common sense ; though it is now so fashionable 
to disclaim the doctrine of exclusive salvation. I ask the Unita- 
rian parson, or prater, for instance, why he takes upon him 
that office ; why he does not go and follow some trade, or why 
he docs not work in the fields. His answer is, that he is more 
usefully employed in teaching. If I ask, of what use his teach- 
ing is, he tells me, he mitst tell me, that his teaching is necessary 
to the salvation of souls. Well, say I, but why not leave that bu- 
siness to the Established Church, to which the people all pay 
tithes I Oh no ! says he, I cannot do that, because the church 
does not teach the true religion. Well, says I, but true or false, 
if it serve for salvation, what signifies it 7 Here I have him pen- 
ned uji in a corner. He is compelled to confess, that he is a 
fellow wanting to lead an easy life by pandering to the passions 
or whims of conceited persons ; or to insist, that his sort of belief 
aitd teaching, are absolutely necessary to seUvation ; as he will 
not confess the former, he is obliged to insist on the latter ; and 
here, afler all his railing against the intolerance of the Catho- 
lics, he maintains the doctrine of exclusive salvation, 

203. Two true religions, two true creeds, differing from each 
other, contradicting each other, present us with an impossibili- 
ty : what then, are we to think of twenty or forty creeds, each 
differing from all the rest ? If deism, or atheism be somethung 
not only wicked in itself, but so mischievous in its effects as to 
call, in case of the public profession of it, for imprisonment for 
years and years ; if this be the case^ what are we to think of laws, 
the sam^ laws, too, which inflict that cruel punishment, tolerat- 
ating and encouraging a multiplicity of creeds, all but one of 
which must be false ? A code of laws, acknowledging and toler- 
ating but one religion, is consistent in punishing the deist and 
the atheist ; but if it acknowledge or tolerate more than one, it 
acknowledges or tolerates one false one ; and let divines say. 
whether a false religion is not as bad as deism or atheism 7 Be- 
sides, is it just to punish the deist or the atheist for not believing 
in the christian religion at nil, when he sees the law tolerate so 
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many religions, all but one of which must be false t What if 
the natural effect of men seeing constantly before their eyes, a 
score or two of different sects, all calling themselves christianSfOW 
tolerated by the law, and each openly declaring that all the re^ 
are false 7 The natural, the necessary effect is, that many men 
will believe that none of them have truth on their side ; and, of 
course, that the thing is false altogether, and invented solely for 
the benefit of those who teach it, and who dispute about it. 

204. The law should acknowledge and tolerate but one reli- 
gion ; or it should know nothing cU all about the matter. The 
Catholic code was consistent. It said, that there was but one true 
religion ; aud it punished, as offenderSj those who dared, openly 
to profess any opinion contrary to that religion. Whether that 
were the true religion or not, we have not now to inquire ; but, 
while its long continuance, and in so many nations too, was a 
strong presumptive proof of its good moral effects upon the peo- 
ple, the disagreement amongst the Protestants was, and is, a 
presumptive proof, not less> strong, of its truth. If, as I observ- 
ed upon a former occasion, there be forty persons, who, and 
whose fathers, for countless generations, have, up to this day, 
entertained a certain belief; and, if thirty-nine of these say, at 
last, that this belief is erroneous, we may naturally enough sup- 
pose, or, at least, we may think it possible, that the truth, so long 
hidden, is, though late, come to light. But, if the thirty-nine 
begin, aye, and instantly begin, to entertain, instead of the one 
old belief, thirty-nine new beliefs, each differing from all the 
other thirty-eighty must we not, in common justice, decide, that 
the old belief must have been the true one ? What ; &hall we 
hear these thirty-nine protestors against the ancient faith, each 
protesting against all the other thirty-eight, and still believe that 
their joint protest was just! Thirty-eight of them must now be 
in error : this must be : and are we still to believe in the cor- 
rectness of their former decision, and that, too, relating to the 
same identical matter 7 If, in a trial, relating to the dimensions 
of a piece of land, which had been proved to have atways been, 
time VfilhoiU mind, taken for twenty acres, there was one survey- 
or to swear that it contained twenty acres, aud each of thirty- 
nine other surveyors to swear to each of the other number of 
acres, between one ahd forty, what judge and jury would hesi- 
tate a moment in crediting him who swore to the twenty, and in 
wholly rejecting the testimony of all the rest? 

205, Thus the argument would stand, on the supposition that 
thir^-nine parts out of forty of ail Christendom had protested ; 
but there were not, and there are not, even unto this day, two 
parts out of fifty. So that here we have thirty-nine persons 
breaking off from about two thousand, protesting against the 
£u(b which the wh«le. and their fath^s have held ; we have eacb 
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«f (kcic thirty-nine instantly protesting that allihe other thirty- 
eight have protested upon /a/5C grounds ; and yet we are to "be- 
lieve, that their joint protest against the faith of the two thou- 
sand, who are backed by all antiquity, was wise and just! If 
this, the way in which wc decide in other cases ? Did honest 
men, and men not blinded by passion, or by some base motive, 
ever decide thus before 1 Besides, if the Catholic faith were so 
false as it is, by some, pretented to be, how comes it not to have 
been extirpated before now ? When indeed^ the Pope had very 
great power ; when even kings were compelled to bend to him, 
it might be said, and pretty fairly said, that no one dared use the 
weapons of reason against the Catliolic faith. But, we have seen 
the Pope a prisoner in a foreign land ; we have seen him without 
scarcely food and raiment ; and we have seen the press of more 
than half the world at libei*ty to treat him and his faith as. it 
pleased to treat them. But, have we not seen the Protestant 
sects at work for three hundred years to destroy the Catholic 
fiiith ? Do we not see, at the end of those three hundred years, 
that th^t faith is still the reigning faith of Christendom 1 Nay, 
do we not see that it is gaining ground at this very moment even 
in this kingdom itself, where a Protestant Hierarchy receives 
eight millions sterling a year, and where Catholics are still rigid- 
ly excluded from all honour and power, and, in some cases, 
from all political and civil rights, under a constitution founded 
by their Catholic ancestors ? Can it be, then, that this faith is 
false ? Can it be that this worship is idolatrous 1 Can it be 
that it was necessary to abolish them in England, as far as )aw 
could do it 7 Can it be that it was for our good, our honour, to 
sack our country, to violate all the rights of property, to deluge 
the country with blood, in order to change our religion 7 

206. But, in returning, now to the works of the plunderers, 
we ought to remark, that in discussions of this sort, it is a com- 
mon, but a very great error, to keep our eyes so exclusively fix« 
ed on mere matters of religion. The Catholic church included 
in it a great deal more than the business of teaching religion 
and of practising worship and administering sacraments. It had 
a great deal to do with the temporal concerns of the people. It 
provided, and amply provided for all the wants of the poor and 
the distressed. It received back, in many instances, what the 
miser and extortioner had taken unfairly, and applied it to works 
of beneficence. It contained a great body of land proprietors, 
whose revenues were distributed in various ways . amongst the 
people at large, upon terms always singularly advantageous to 
the latter. It was a great and powerful estate, independent both 
of the aristocracy and the crown, and naturally siding with the 
people. But, above all things, it was a provider for the poor, 
and a keeper of hospitality. By its charity and by its benevo- 
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lence towards its tenants and dependants, it mitigated the rigoir ' 
of proprietorship, and held society together by the ties of reli»i ' 
gion rather than by the trammels and terrors of the law. It k 
was the great cause of that description of tenants called lifA- ^ 
holders, who formed a most important link in the chain of fo- ■ 
ciety, coming after the proprietors in fee, and before the tenant* 
at will, participating, in some degree, of the proprietorship of" 
the estate, and yet, not wholly without dependence on the pro- ■ 
prietor. This race of persons formerly so numerous in England, ■ 
lias by degrees, become almost wholly extinct, their place har-H 
ing been supplied by a comparatively few rack-renters, and by ■* 
swarms of miserable paupers. The Catholic church held the ** 
lending of money for interest, or gain, to be directly in the face ^ 
of the gospel. It considered all such gain as usurioiUf and of* 
course, criminal. It taught the making of loans without inte- 
rest ; and thus it preyented the greedy-minded from amassin| ■ 
wealth in that way in which wealth is most easily amassed. Usa- ' 
ry amongst christians was wholly unknown, until the wife-killing - 
tyrant had laid his hands on the property of the church and the '• 
poor. The principles of the Catholic church all partook of ge- 
nerosity ; it was their great characteristic, as selfishness is the 
characteristic of that church which was established in its stead. 

207. The plunder which remained afler the seizure of the mo- 
nasteries was comparatively small ; but, still, the very leavings 
of the old tyranny, the mere gleanings of the harvest of plunder 
were something ; and these were not suffered to remain. The 
plunder of the churches, parochial as well as collegiate, was pre- 
ceded by all sorts of antics played in those churches. Caltut^ 
had got an influence opposed to that of Cranmer; so that there 
was almost open war amongst these protestants, which par^ 
should have the teaching of the people. After due preparation 
in this way, the robbery was set about in due form. Every 
church-altar had, as I havebeforeobserved, more or less of gold 
and silver. A part consisted of images, a part of censers, can- 
dlesticks, and other things used in the celebration of the mtut* 
The mass was, therefore, abolished, and there was no longer 
to be an altar but a table in its stead. The fanatical part of the 
reformers amused themselves with quarrelling about the part of 
the church where the table was to stand ; about the shape of it, 
and whether the head of it was to he placed to the North, the 
East, the West, or the South ; and whether the people were to 
stand, kneel, or sit at it ! The plunderers, however, thought 
about other things : they thought about the value of the images, 
censers, and the like. 

208. To reconcile the people to these innovations, the plunder^ 
ert had a Bible contrived for the purpose, which Bible was a per- 
verrion of the original text, wherever it was found to be necessft* 
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. Of all the acts of this hypocritical and plundering reign, 
s wftf , perhaps, the basest. In it we see the true character 
the heroes of the ** Protestant Reformation ;" and the poor 
d miserable labourers of England, who now live upon potap 
» and water, feel the consequences of the deeds of the infa- 
HU times of which 1 am speaking. Every preparation being 
ide, the robbery began, and a general plunder of churches 
»k place by royal and Parliamentary authority I The roV 
rs took away every ihing valuable, even down to the veitmetUt 
the priests. Such mean rapacity never was heard of before, 
d, for the honour of human nature, let us hope that it will ne-- 
r be heard of again. It seems that England was really he- 
me a den of thieves, and of thieves, too, of the lowest, and 
)st despicable character. 

209. The Protector, Somerset, did not forget himself. Hav 
^ plundered four or five of the bishopricks, he needed Apalace 
London For the purpose of building this palace, which was 
ected in the Strand, London, and which was called " Somer 
T-HousE," as the place is called to this day, he took from three 
»hops their town-houses ; he pulled these down, together with 
parish church, in order to get a suitable spot for the erection, 
le materials of these demolished buildings being insufficient 
r his purpose, he pulled down a part of the buildings apper- 
iniog to the then Cathedral of Saint Paul; the church of Saint 
ha near Smithfield ; Barking chapel near the Tower ; the col- 
Ipe church of St. Martin-le-Grand ; St. Ewen's church. New- 
te ; and the parish church of Saint Nicholas. He, besides 
ese, ordered the pulling down of the parish church of Saint 
urgaret, Westminster: but, says Dr. Hstlbtn, " the workmen 
d no sooner advanced their scaffolds, when the parishioners 
thered together in great multitudes, with bows and arrows 
d staves and clubs ; which so terrified the workmen that they 
a away in great amazement, and never could be brought again 
on that employment." Thus arose Somerset House, the 
esent grand seat oAhe power of fiscal grasping. It was first 
BCted literally with the ruins of churches, and it now serves, 
der its old name, as the place from which issue the mandateis 
us to give up the fruit of our earnings, to pay the interest of a 
EBT, which is one of the evident and great consequences of 
J " Protestant Reformation," without which that Debt never 
old have existed. 

210. I am, in the last Number^ to give an account of the im- 
▼erishment and degp^adation that these and former Protestant 
oceedings produced amongst the people at large ; but I must 
re notice, that the people heartily detested these ProtfJ^tanri^- 
sts and their act' . General discontent prevailed, aa$i)tbis« m 
■• cases, broke, out into open insurrection. It is ciitioip 
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enough to observe the excuses that Hume, in giving an accouot 
of these times, attempts to make for the plunderers and their 
" reformation.'^ It was his constant aim to blacken the Catho- 
lic institutions, and particularly the character and conduct of 
the Catholic clergy. Yet he could not pass over these discon- 
tents and risings of the people ; and, as there must have been M 
cause for these, he is under the necessity of ascribing them to the 
badness of ike change, or io find out some other cause. He, there- 
fore, goes to work in a very elaborate manner to maJ^e his rear 
ders believe, that the people were in error as to tlie tendency of 
the change. He says, that ** scarce any institution can be ima* 
gined less favourable in the main, to the interests of mankind," 
than that of the Catholic ; yet, says ho, *' as it was followed by 
many good effects, which had ceased with the suppression of Uie 
monasteries, that suppression was very much regretted by thf. 
people." He then proceeds to describe tlic many benefits of 
the monastic institutions ; says that the monks always residing 
on their estates caused a difTusion of good constantly around 
them; that, *' not having equal motives to avarice toith other men, 
they were the best and most indulgent landlords ;" that, wlicn 
the church lands became private property, the rents were rais- 
ed, the money spent at a distance from the estates, and the ten- 
ants exposed to the rapacity of stewards ; that whole estates 
were laid waste ; that the tenants were expelled ; and tliat even 
the cottagers were deprived of the commons on which they for- 
merly fed their cattle ; that a great decay of the people, as well 
as a diminution of former plenty was remarked in the kingdom ; 
that, at the same time, the coin had been debased by Henry, and 
was now further debased ; that the good coin was hoarded or 
exported; that the common people were thus robbed of part of 
their wages ; that ** complaints toere hcurd in every part of the 
kingdom" 

211. Well ; was not this change a bad one, then ? And what 
are the excuses which are offered for it by this calumniator of 
the Catholic institutions ? Why, he says* that " their horpUnli- 
iy and charity gave encouragement to idleness, and preven(<;d 
the increase of /)?t6/tc wealth;" and that " as it was by an addi- 
tion alone, of toil, that the people were able to live, this increase 
of industry was, at last, the effect of the PRESENT SITUA- 
TfON, an effect vtry beneficial to society." What does he mean 
by '*ihc present situation?" The situation of the country, I 
suppose, at the lime when he wrote ; and, though the " reforma- 
tion" had not then produced pauperism and misery and Debt 
and taxes equal to the present, it was on the way to do it. But, 
what docs he mean by ''public riches ?" The Catholic institu- 
tions " provided against the pressure of want amongst the people ;" 
but, prevented the increase of "public riches i" What, again 1 
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Mk, 18 the meaning^ of the words, '* public ruJutV^ What if, 
wr ought to be the end of all government and of every institu- 
tion ? Why, the happiness of the people. But this man seems, 
Uke Adam Smith, and, indeed, like almost every Scotch writer, 
to have a notion, that there may be great public good, though 
producing individual misery. They seem always to regard Uie 
people as so many cattle, working for an indescribable some- 
thing that they call " the public." The question with them, is, 
not whether the people, for whose good all government is insti- 
tuted, be well off, or wretched; but, whether, the " pu6/ic" gain, 
or lose, money, or money 9 worth. I am abl^ to show, and £ 
shall show, that England was a greater countfy before the '* re- 
formation*' than since ; that it was g^^eater positively, and rela- 
tively ; that its real wealth was greater. But, what we have, at 
present, to observe, is that thus far y at any rate, the reformation 
had produced general misery amongst the common people ; 
and that, accordingly, complaints were heard from one eiui of 
the kingdom to the other. 

212. The Book of Common Prayer was to put an end to all 
dissensions ; but, its promulgation, and the consequent robbery 
of file churches were followed by open insurrection, in many of 
the counties, by battles and executions by martiail law. The 
vrbole kingdom was in commotion ; but, particularly, to the great 
honour of those counties, in De^'otishire ami Norfolk, In the 
former county the ir.surgents were superior in force to the hired 
troops, and had besieged Exeter. LORD Russell was sent 
against them, and, at last, reinforced by GERMAN TROOPS,. 
he defeated them, executed many by martial law, and mo8tga/« 
lantly hanged a priest onthetopof a tower of his church! This,. 
I suppose, Mr. Brougham reckons amongst those servictt o{ the 
family of Russell, which he tells us, England can never repay! 
In Norfolk, the insurrection was still more formidable; but wag 
finally suppressed by the aid of FOREIGN TROOPS, and was 
also foUo^^cd by the most 'barbarous executions. The people of 
Devonshire complained of the 'alterations in religion; that, as 
Dr. Heylkyn (a Protestant divine) expresses it, "that the /rec- 
born commonalty was oppressed by a small numbet- of gentry, 
who glutted, themselves with pleasures, while the poor commons, 
wasted by daily labour, like pack horses, live in extreme slave- 
ry ; and that holy rites, established by their fathers, were abo- 
lished, and a new form of religion obtruded;" and they demand- 
Dd, that th« mass and a ])art of the monasteries should be restor- 
ed, and that priests should not be allowed to marry. Similar were 
the complaints and the demands every where else. But, Crait- 
ker's Prayer Book, and the Church ** by law established,'' back 
id by foreign bayonets, finally triumphed, at least for the preaenty 
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and during the remainder of this hypocrital, base, corrupt, and 
tjrannical reign. 

213. Thus arote the Protestant cliurch^ as by law established. 
Here we see its origin* Thus it was that it commenced its car 
reer. How d\fferentf alas ! from the commencement of that 
church of England which arose under Saint Austin at Canter- 
bury, which had been cherished so carefully by Alfred the 
Great, and under the wings of which, the people of England 
had, for nine hundred years, seen their country the greatest in 
the world, and had themselves lived in ease and plenty, and real 
freedom, superior to those of all other nations ! 

214. Somerset, who had broi^hl his own brother to the block 
in 1649, chiefly because he had opposed himself to his usurpa- 
tions (though both were plunderers,) was, not long after the com- 
mission of those cruelties, on the people, destined to come to that 
block himself. Dudley, Earl of Warwick, who was his rival 
in baseness and injustice, and his superier in talent, bad out-in- 
trigued him in the council ; and, at last, he brought him to that 
end which he so well merited. On what grounds this was done, 
is wholly uninteresting. It was a set of most wicked men, cir- 
cumventing, and if necessary, destroying each other; but it is 
worthy of remark, that amongst the crimes alleged against this 
great culprit, was, his having brought /oretgn troops into the 
kingdom ! This was, to be sure, rather ungrateful in the pious 
reformers ; for, it was those troops that established for them 
their new religion. But, it was good to sec them putting their 
leader to dea^, actually cutting off his head, for having caused 
their projects to succeed. It was, in plain words, a dispute about 
the plunder, Somerset had got more than his brother-plunder- 
ers deemed his share. He was building a. palate for himself; and 
if each plunderec could have had a palace, it would have been 
peace amongst them ; but, as this could not be, the rest called 
him a ** traitor ," and, as the king, the Protestant St. Edward, 
had signed the death-warrant of one uncle at the instigation of 
another uncle ; he now signed the death-warrant of that other^ 
the ** Si£int'' himself, being, even now, only fifteen years of age I 

215. Warwick, who was now become Protector, was made 
Duke of Northumberland, and got granted to him, the immense 
estates of that ancient house, which had fallen into the hands of 
the crown. This was, if possible, a more zealous Protestant 
than the last Protector ; that is to say still more profligate, ra- 
pacious, and cruel. The work of plundering the church went 
on, until there remained scarcely any thing of the name of cler- 
gy. Many parishes were, in all parts of the kingdom, united in 
one, and having but one priest amongst them. But, indeed, 
there were hardly vaj persons left, worthy of the name of cler> 
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All the good and all the learned had either been killed, 
ed to ^ath, banished, or had gone out of the country ; and 
who remained were, during this reign of mean plunder, 
ipped of their incomes, so pared down, that the parochial 
f worked as carpenters, smiths, masons, and were not on- 
ently, menial servants in gentlemen's houses. So that thii 
:h of England, " as by law (and German troops) establish- 
became the scorn, not only of the people of England, but 
the nations of Europe. 

>. The king, who was a poor sickly lad, seems to have had 
tinctive characteristic, except that of hatred to the Catho- 
id their religion, in which hatred, Cranmxr and others 
rought him up. His life was not likely to be long, and 
BUMBERLAN D, who was now his keeper, conceived the pro 
f getting the crown into his own f amity t a project quite wor 
r a hero of the " Reformation." In order to carry this 
:t into effect, he married one of his sons, Lord Guilford 
ET, to Lady Jane Grat, who, next after Mart and Elua* 
, and Mart Queen of Scotland, was heiress to the throne, 
ig done this, he got Edward to make a will, settling the 
I on this Lady Jane, to the exclutionofhittwoiUters, The 
ates of the ** Reformation," who, of course, praise this boy* 
in whose reign the new church was invented, tell us long 
! about the way in which Northumberland persuaded 
It Edward" to do this act of injustice, but, in all probabi- 
fiere is not a word of truth in the story. However, what 
ay, is this : that Lady Jane was a sincere Protestant ; that 
>ung king knew this ; and that his anxiety for the itcurity 
Protettant*religion induced him to consent to North vh* 
lNd's proposition. 

. The settlement met with great difficulty when it came to 
i before the lawyert^ who, some how or other, always con- 
to keep their heads out of the halter. Even old Harry's 
i used, when hard pressed, to ref^r him to the Parlianunt 
! committing of violations of law. The Judges, the Lord 
;ellor, the Secretaries of State, the Privy Council ; all were 
to put their names to this transfer of the crown. The thing 
lowever, at last accomplished, and with the signature of 
mer to it, though he, as one of the late king's executors, 
e first upon that list, had sworn in the most solemn manntrf 
'ntain his willj according to which will, the two sisters, in 
f no issue by the brother, were to succeed that brother on 
rone. Thus, in addition to his fourth act of notorious per- 
:his maker of the Book of Common Prayer, became clearly 
of high treason. Ho now, at last, in spite of all his craft, 
oven liis own halter, and that, too, beyond all doubt, for 
irposc of preserving his bishopric. The Princess Mart 
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was next heir to the throne. He had divorced her mother ; he had 
been the prmcipal agent in that unjust and most wicked transac- 
tion ; and, besides, he knew that Mary was immoveably a Ca- 
tholic, and that, of course, her accession must be the death of hit 
office and his church. Therefore, be now committed the great- 
est crimo known to the laws, and that, too, from the basest of 
motives. 

218. The king having made this settlement, and being kept 
wholly in the hands of Northumberland, who had placed his 
creatures about him, would naturally, as was said at the time, 
not live long ! In short he died on the 6th of July, 1663, in the 
sixteenthyear of his age, and the seventh of his reign, expiring 
on the sume day of the year that his savage father bad brought 
Sir Thomas Mors to the block. Those were seven of the most 
miserable and most inglorious years that England had ever 
known. Fanaticism and roguery, hypocrisy and plunder, divid- 
ed the country between them. The |;eople were wretched be- 
yond all description ; from the plenty of Catholic times, they had 
been reduced to general beggary ; and, then, in order to repress 
this beggary, laws the most ferocious were passed to prevent 
even starving creatures from asking alms. Abroad as well as 
at home, the nation sunk in the eyes of the world. The town 
of BouLOONB in France, which had been won by Catholic Eng- 
lishmen, the base Protestant rulers now, from sheer cowardice, 
surrendered ; and from one end of Europe to the other, were 
heard jeering and scoffing at tliis formerly great and lofty na- 
tion, Hume, who finds goodness in every one who was hostile 
to the Catholic institutions, says, " All English historians dwell 
with pleature on the excellencies of thii young king, whom the 
flatteruig promises of hope, joined to many real virtuet, had 
made an object of the most tender affections of the public. He 
possessed mildneu of disposition ; a capacity to learn and to 
judge, and attachment to equity and justice.^* Of his mildness, 
we have, I suppose, a proof in his assenting to the burning of 
several Protestants, who did not protest ui his way ; in his sign- 
ing of the death warrants of his two uncles ; and in his wish tu 
bring his sister Mart to trial for not conforming to what she 
deemed blasphemy, and from doing which, he was deterred on- 
ly by the menaces of the Emperor, her cousin. So much for hif 
mildneu. As for his 7*tu/tce, who can doubt of that, who thinks 
of his will to disinherit his two sisters, even after the judges had 
unanimously declared to him, that it was contrary to law 1 Tba 
" tender qffettion" that the people had for him, was, doubtless, 
evinced by their rising in insurrection against his ordinanceiy 
IVom one end of the kingdom to the other, and by their demand* 
ing the restoration of that religion, which all his acts tended 
wholly to extirpate. But, besides these internal proofs of the 
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ftliefiood of Hume's description, Dr. Hetltn, who li, tt leatt, 
cue of-" alj^the English historians/' and one, too, whom Hums 
himself, refers, to no less than twenty-four times in the part ofhis 
history relating to this very reign, does not " dwell with pleet- 
twrt on the excellences of this young prince," of whom he, in 
the 4th paragraph of his preface, speaks thus : " King Edward 
whose death I cannot reckon for an infdicity to the church of 
England ; for, being ill-principled in himself ^ and easily inelin- 
ed to embrace such counsels as were offered Aim, it is not to be 
thought but that the rest of the bishopricks (before sufficient- 
ly impoverished) would have followed that of Durham, and 
the poor church be led as destitute as when she came into the 
world in her natural nakedness." Aye, but this was his great 
merit in the eyes of Hume. He should have said so then, and 
should have left his good character of tyrant in the egg, to rest 
on his own opinion; and not have said, that ** all English histo- 
rians dwelt with pleasure on his excellencies." 

219. The settlement of the crown had been kept a secret from 
the people, and so was the death of the king for three whole days. 
In the meanwhile Northumberlaiid, seeing the death of the 
young ** Saint" approaching, had, in conjunction, obsenre, with 
Crinmer and the rest of his council, ordered the two princesses 
to come near to London, under pretence that they might be at 
band to comfort their brother ; but with the real design of put-' 
ting them into prison the moment the breath should be out of his 
body Traitors, fo'ul conspirators, villains of all descriptions, 
have this in common, that they, when necessary to their own in- 
terest, are always ready to betray each other. Thus it happen- 
ed here ; for the Earl of Arundel, who was one of the council, 
aad who went with Dudley and others, on the tenth of July, to 
kneel before Lady Jane, as Q^eenf had in the night of the si^th, 
sent a scicret messenger to Mary, who was no farther off than 
Hoddesden, informing her of the death of her brother, and of 
the whole of the plot against her Thus warned, she set off on 
horseback, accompanied only by a few servants, to Kinninghall 
in If orfdlk, whence she proceeded to Framlingham, in Suffolk, 
and thence issued her commands to the council to proclaim her 
as their sovereign, hinting at, but not positively accusing them 
with, their treasonable designs. They had, on the day before, 
proclaimed Lady Jane to be Q,ueen I They had 'taken all sorts 
of precautions to ensure their success: army, fleet, treasure, all 
the powers of government were in their hands. They, therefore, 
returned her a most insolent answer, and commanded her to sub- 
mit, as a dtUiful subject, to the lawful queen, at the bottom of 
which command, Cranmer's name stood first. 

220. Honesty and sincerity exult to contemplate the misgiv- 
ings, which, in a few hours afterwards, seized this band of al 

9* 
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moit unparalleled yillains. The nobility and gentry had la- ; 
stantly flocked to the standard of Mary *, and the i^eople, even • 
in London, who were most infected with the pestiferous princi* 
pies of the foreign miscreants that had been brought from the 
continent to teach them the new religion, had native honestjr 
enough left to make them disapprove of this last and most dar- 
ing of robberies. Ridl£T, the Protestant Bishop of London, 
preached at Saint Pauls to the Lord Mayor, and a numerous as- 
semblage, for the purpose of persuading them to take part against 
Mary ; but it was seen that he preached in vain. P^ortnumbcr- 
land himself, marched from London on the 13th of July, to at- 
tack the Queen. But, in a few days, she was surrounded bv 
twenty or thirty thousand men, all volunteers in her cause, and 
refusii^ pay. Before Northumberland reached Bury Si. Ed- 
munds, he began to despair ; he marched to Cambridlge, and 
wrote to his brother conspirators for reinforcements. Amongst 
these, dismay first, and then perfidy began to appear. In a few 
days, these men who had been so audacious, and who had sworn 
solemnly to uphold the cause of Queen Jane, sent Northumber- 
land an order to disband his army, while tliey themselves, pro- 
claimed Q,ueen Mary, amidst the unbounded applause of the peo- 
ple. 

221. The master-plotter had disbanded his army, or, rather, 
it had deserted him before the order of the council reached hira. 
This wa3 the age of ''reformation" and of baseness. Seeing 
himself abandoned* he, by the advice of Dr. Sands, the Vice 
Chancellor of the University, who, only four days before, had 
preached against Mary, went to the market-place of Cambridge, 
And proclaimed her Queerif tossing, says Stowe, ''his cap into 
the air, in token of hiajoy and scUisfaction" In a few hours af- 
terwards, he was arrested by the Queen's order, and that, too, 
by his brother conspirator, the Ear) of Arundel, who had been 
one of the very first to kneel before Lady Jane ' No reign, no 
age, no country, ever witnessed rapacity, hypocrisy, meanness, 
baseness, perfidy, such as EnglandFwitncsscd in those who were 
the destroyers of the Catholic, and the fouudcrs of the Protes- 
tant, ehurch. This Dudley, who had for years been a plunder- 
er of the church ; who had been a promoter of every ruffian-like 
measure against those who adhered to the religion of his fathers ; 
who had caused a transfer of the crown, because, as he alleged, 
the accession of Mary would endanger the Proitttant religion ; 
this very man, when he came to receive justice on the block, con 
fessed his belief in the Catholic faith ; and, which is more, ex 
horted the nation to return to it. He, according to Dr. Heylyn, 
(a Protestant, mind) exhorted them " To stand to the religion 
of their ancestors, r^ecting that of later date, which had occkp 
•ioned all the misery of the foregoing tlihrty years ; and that, ii 
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they desired to present their souls unspotted before God, and 
were truly nffected to their country ^ they should expel the preachers 
of the reformed religion. For himself, (he said) being blinded 
1^ ambition, he had made a rack of his conscience by temporis- 
ing-, and so acknowledged the justice of his sentence/' Fox, au- 
thor of the lying " Book of Martyrs^** of whose lies we shall see 
more by-and-bye, asserts that Dudley made this confession in 
consequence of a promise of pardon. But, when he came on the 
scaffold, he knew that he was not to be pardoned : and besides, 
he himself expressly declared the contrary at his execution ; and 
told the people that he had not been moved by any one to make 
it, and had not done it from any hope of saving his life. How- 
ever, we have yet to see Cranmer himself recant, and to see the 
whole band of Protestant plunderers on their knees before the 
Pope's legate, confessing their sins of heresy atid scMrilege, and 
reeeiving absolution for their offences ! 

2SS2. Thus ended this reign of " reformation," plunder, wretch- 
edness and disgrace. Three times the form of the new- worship 
was changed, and yet those who adhered to the old worship, or 
who went beyond the new worship, were punished with the ut- 
most severity. The nation became every day more and more 
despised abroad, and more and more distracted and miserable 
at home. The church, ** as by law established," arose and was 
enforced under two protectors, or chief ministers, both of whom 
deservedly suffered death as traitors. Its principal author was 
ft man who had sent both Protestants and Catholics to the stake ; 
who had burnt people for adhering to the Pope, others for not 
believing in transubstantiation, others for believing in it, and 
who now burnt others for disbelieving in it for reasons different 
from his own ; a man, who now openly professed to disbelieve In 
that, for not believing in which, he had burnt many of his fellow, 
creatures, and who, aAer this, most solemnly declared, that his 
own belief was that of these very persons ! As this church *' by 
law established," advanced, all the remains of christian charity 
vanished before it. The indigent, whom the Catholic church 
had to tenderly gathered under her wings, were now, merely 
for asking almSf branded with red-hot irons and made slaves, 
though no provision was made to prevent them from perishing 
from hunger and cold ; and England, so long famed as the land 
of hospitality, generosity, ease, plenty, and securi^ to person 
and property, became, uiider a Protestant church, a scene of 
repulsive selfishness, of pack-horse toil, of pinching want, and 
of rapaci^ and plunder and tyranny that made the very names 
of l«w and justice a. mockery. 
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LETTER VIII. 



Mirths accession to the Throne.— Her mild and benevo- 
lent LAWS. — The nation reconciled to the Church.— 
The Queen's great generosity and piety. — Her marriage 
with Philip. — Fox's ** Martyrs." 

Kensington, dOth June, 1826. 
My Friends, 

223. We are now entering upon that reign, the punishments 
inflicted during which, have furnished such a handle to the ca- 
lumniators of the Catholic church, who have left no art untried 
to exaggerate those punishments in the first place, and in the 
second place, to ascribe them to the Catholic Religion, keeping 
out of sight, all the while, the thousand times greater mass of 
cruelty occasioned by Protestants in this kingdom. Of all cni- 
elties I disapprove. I disapprove, also, of all corporal and pe- 
cuniary punishments, on the score of religion. Far be it from 
me, therefore, to defend all the punishments inflicted, on this 
score, in the reign of Queen Mary ; but, it will be my duty to 
uhow, first, that the mass of punishment then inflicted, on this ac- 
count, has been monstrously exaggerated ; second, that the cir- 
cumstances under which they were inflicted found more apolo« 
gy for the severity, than the circumstances under which the Pro- 
testant punishments were inflicted ; thirdly, that they were in 
amount, as a single grain of wheat is to a whole bushel, compar- 
ed with the mass of punishments under the Protestant church, 
** as by law established ;" lastly, that, be they what they might, 
it is a base perversion of reason to ascribe them to the principles 
of the Catholic religion ; and that, as to the Queen herself, she 
was one of the most virtuous of human beings, and was render- 
ed miserable, not by her own disposition or misdeeds, but by 
the misfortuue and misery entailed on her by her two immediate 
predecessors, who had uprooted the institutions of the country, 
who had plunged the kingdom into confusion, and who had left 
no choice but that of making severe examples, or, of being an 
encourager of, and a participator in, heresy, plunder, and sa- 
crilege. Her reign, our deceivers have taught us to call the 
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reigfn of <* BLOODY QUEEN MART ;'' whUe they have taught 
Ds to call that of her sister, the '' GOLDEN DAYS OF GOOD 
QUEEN BESS/' They have taken good care never to tell us, 
that, for every drop of blood that Mary shed, Elizabeth shed a 
pint ; that the former gave up every fragment of the plunder of 
which the deeds of her predecessors had put in her possession, 
and that the latter resumed this plunder again, and took from 
he poor, every pittance which had, by oversight, been left them 
—that the former never changed her religion, and that the lat 
ter changed from Catholic to Protestant, then to Catholic again, 
and then back again to Protestant; that the former punished peo* 
pie for departing from that religion in which she and they and 
their fathers had been born, and to which she had always adher- 
ed ; and that the latter punished people for not departing from the 
religion of her and their fathers, and which religion, too, she 
herself professed, and openly lived in, even at the time of her 
coronation. Yet we have been taught to call the former " bloody** 
and the latter " good !'* How have we been deceived ! And is 
it not time, then, that this deception, go injurious to our Catho- 
hc fellow-subjects, and so debasing to ourselves, should cease ? 
It is, perhaps, too much to hope, that I shall be able to make it 
cease ; but, towards accomplishing this great and most desirable 
object, I shall do something, at any rate, by a plain and true 
account of the principal transactions of the reign of Mary. 

224. The Queen, who as we have seen in paragraph 219, was 
at Framlinghaitf, in Suffolk, immediately set off for London, 
where, having been greeted on the road with the strongest de- 
moustrations of joy at her accession, she arrived on the 31st of 
July, 1553. As she approached London, the throngs thicken- 
ed ; Elisabeth, who had kept cautiously silent while the issue 
Was uncertain, went out to meet her,'and the two sisters, riding 
on horseback, entered the city, the houses being decorated, the 
streets strewed with flowers, and the- people dressed in their gay 
est clothes. She was crowned soon afterwards, in the most 
splendid manner, and, after the Catholic ritual, by Gardiner, 
who had, as we have seen, opposed Cranmkr's new church, ana 
whom she found a prisoner in the Tower, he having been de< 
prived of his Bishopric of Winchester ; but, whom we are to see 
one of the great actors in restoring the Catholic religion.— 
The joy of the people was boundless. It was a coronation of 
greater splendour, and more universaljoy than ever had before 
been witnessed. This is agreed on tdl hands. And this fact 
gives the lie to Hums, who would havens believe that the people 
did not like the Queen's principles. This fact has reason on its 
side 8UI well as historical authority ; for, was it not natural that 
the people, who, only three years before, had actually risen in 
inturreetion in all parts of the kingdom against the new church 
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and its authors, should be half mad with joj at the accession < 
a Queen, who, they were sure would put down that church, ai 
put down those who had quelled them by the aid of Gernu 
troops ? 

225. Mary began her reign by acts the most just and bene 

cent. Generously disregarding herself, lier ease, and her meai 

of splendour, she abolished the debased currency which her f 

ther had introduced, and her brother had made still baser ; si 

paid the debts due by the crown ; and she largely remitted tax* 

at the same time. But that which she had most at heart, wi 

the restoration of that religion, under the influence of which, tl 

kingdom had been so happy and so great for so many ages, an 

since the abolition of which, it had known nothing but discon 

disgrace, and misery. There were in her way great obstacle! 

for though the pernicious principles of the German, and Dutd 

and Swiss reformers had not, even yet, made much progrei 

amongst the people, except in London, which was the gran 

scene of the operations of those hungry and fanatical adventui 

ers, there were the plunderers to deal with ; and these plundei 

ers had power. It is easy to imagine which, indeed, was the ui 

doubted fact, that the English peopUf who had risen in insurre< 

tion, in all parts of the kingdom, against Crammer's new church 

who had demanded the restoration of the mass and of par 

at least, of the monasteries, and who had been silenced only b 

German bayonets, and halters and gibbets, following martif 

law ; it is easy to imagine, that this same people would, in onl 

three years afterwards, hail, with joy indescribable, the proi 

pect of seeing the new churcli put down, and the ancient on 

restored ; and that too, under a Queen, on whose constancy an> 

piety and integrity they could so firmly rely. But, the plunde 

had been so immense, the plunderers were so numerous, the; 

were so powerful, and there were so few men of family of an^ 

account, who had not participated, in one way or another, u 

deeds hostile to the Catholic church, that the enterprise of th 

Queen was full of difficulty. As to Cranmer's church ** by lai 

established," that was easily disposed of. The gold and silve 

and cups and candlesticks, and other things, of which the altar 

robbers of young ** Saint Edward's" reign had despoiled thi 

churches, could not, indeed, be restored ; but, the altars them 

selves could, and speedily were, and the tables which had beei 

put in their stead, and the married priests along with them, wen 

soon seen no longer to offend the eyes of the people. It is curi 

ous to observe, how tender-hearted Hume is upon this subject 

He says, " Could any notion of lawjiuticef or reason, be attend 

ed to, where superstition predominates, the priests would neve] 

have been expelled for their past marriages, which, at that time 

were permitted by the laics of the kingdcm,^* I wondec why I 
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nerer occurred to him to observe^that monkt and num ought 
not, then, to have been expelled ! Were not theur institutiong 
** permitted by the laws of the kingdom" ? Aye, and had been 
permitted by those laws for nine hundred years, and guaranieed 
too by Magna Charta. He applauds the expelling of ihem ; but 
this *' new thing/' though only of three years and a half stand- 
ing, and though '' established" under a boy -king, who was under 
two protectors, each of whom was justly beheaded for hightrea* 
SOD, and under a council who were all conspirators against the 
lawful sovereign ; these married priests, the most of whom had, 
like Luther, Cranmer, Knox, Hooper, and other great " Re- 
formers," broken their vows of celibacy, and were, of course, 
perjurers ; no law was to be repealed, however contrary to pub- 
lic good such law might be, if the repeal injured the interest of 
sach men as these ! The Queen had, however, too much justice 
to think thus, and these apostates were expelled, to the great 
joy of the people, many of whom had been sabred by German 
troops, because they demandedf amongst other things, that 
priests might not be permitted to marry. The Catholic bishops, 
who had been turned out by Cranmer, were restored, and his 
new bishops were, of course, turned out. Crajtmer himself 
was, in a short time, deprived of his ill-gotten Sec, and was in 
prison, and most justly, as a traitor. The mass was, in all parts 
of the country, once more celebrated, the people were no longer 
burnt with red-hot irons and made slaves merely for asking alms, 
and they began to hope, that England would be England again, 
and that hospitality and charity would return. 

226. But, there were the plunderers to deal with ' And» now, 
we are about to witness a scene, which, were not its existence so 
well attested, must pass for the wildest of romance. What ? 
That parliament, who had declared Cranmer's divorce of 
Catherine to be lawful, and who had enacted that Mary was a 
bastard, acknowledged that same Mary to be the lawful heir to 
the throne ! That Parliament which had abolished the Catholic 
worship and created the Protestant worship, on the ground that 
the former was idolatrous and damnable, and the latter agree- 
able to the will of God, abolish the latter and restore the for- 
mer ! What ? Do these things ? And that, too, without any 
force : without being compelled to do them ? No : not exactly 
80 : for it had the people to fear, a vast majority of whom were 
cordially with the Queen as far as related to these matters, res- 
pecting which it is surprising what dispatch was made. The late 
King died only in July, and, before the end of the next November, 
all the work of Cranmer, as to the divorce as well as to the u;or- 
ship, was completely overset, and that, too, by Acts of the very 
Parliament who had confirmed the one and " established the 
other. The first of these acts declared, that, Henry and Catbc* 
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rine had been lawfully married, and it laid all the blame vpoi 
Cranmxr by name ! The second Act called the Protest^ 
Church, ** as by law established," a " ntw thing imagined hy < 
few singular opinioMy* though the parliament, when it estab 
lished it, asserted it to have come from ** the Holy Ghost.'' Wha 
was now said of it was true enough : but it might have been ad 
ded, established by German- bayonets. The great inventor 
Cranmbr, who was, at last, in a fairway of receiving the jus 
reward of his numerous misdeeds, could only hear of the over 
throw of his work; for, having, though clearly as guilty ofhigJ 
treason as Dudley himself, been, as yet, ouly confined to hi 
palace at Lambeth, and hearing that mass had been celebratei 
in his Cathedral church of Canterbury, he put forth a most in 
flammatory aud abusive declaration (which, mind, he afterward 
recanted,) for which declaration, as well as for his treason, b( 
was committed to the Tower, where he lay at the time whei 
these Acts were passed. But, the new Church required no lok 
to abolish it. It was, in fact, abolished by the general feelini 
of the nation ; and, as we shall see in the next Number, it le 
quired rivers of blood to re-establish it in the rcig^ of Elisabeth 
Hume following Fox, the ** Marty r"-man, complains bitterly o 
the **courV' for its ^* contempt o/thelawSf in celebrating, befon 
*' the two Houses, at the opeuing of the Parliament, a mass of La 
** till, with all the ancient rites and ceremonies, though aboliakei 
** by Act of Parliament." Abolished ! Why, so had Cromwiu 
and his canting crew abolished the kingly government by Ac 
of Parliament, and by the bayonet; and yet this did not indua 
Charles to wait for a repeal before he called himself khig. Noi 
did the 6ringer«-o»er of the "deliverer," William, wait for an Ac 
of Parliament to authorize them to introduce the said ** deliver 
cr." The ''new thing" fell of itself. It had been forced upoi 
the people, and they hated it. . 

227. But, when the question came, whether the Parliament 
should restore the Papal Supremacy, the plunder was at stake; 
for, to take the Church property was sacrilegef and, if the Pope 
regained his power in the kingdom, he might insist on restilw 
tion. The greater part of this property had been seized on 
eighteen years before. In many cases it had been divided and 
subdivided; in many, the original grantees were dead. The 
common people, too, had, in many cases, become dependents on 
the new proprietors; and, besides, they could not so easily 
trace the connexion between their faith and that supremacy^ as 
they could between their faith and the mass and the sacraments. 
The Queen, therefore, though she most anxiously wished to 
avoid giving, in any way whatever, her sanction to the plunder 
was reduced to the necessity of risking a civil war for the Popet' 
sapremacy ; to leave her kingdom unreconciled to the Church ; 
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wtA to ktep to henelf the title of Head of the Church, to her fo 
hileibl t or to nuke a eompromin tHtk tfi» plunderert. She 
was induced to prefer the latter; though it ig by no meani 
certain that ciril war would not have been better for the coun* 
tty, eren if it had ended in the triumph of the piundererg, which, 
ia ail human probability, it would not. But, obgenre in how 
fiulom a gtate, as to this question, she was placed. There was 
learcely a nobleman, or gentleman of any note, in her king- 
dom, who had not, in one way or another, soiled his hands with 
the plunder. The Catholic bishops, all but Fisher, had as- 
sented to the abolition of the Pope's supremacy. Bishop Gar- 
Durxa» who was now her High Chancellor, was one of these, 
though he had been deprived of hii bishoprick, and imprisoned 
ia the Tower, because he opposed Cranmer^s ftirther projects. 
Tbeae Catholic Bishops, and Gardiner especially, must natu 
rally wish to get oyer this matter as quietly as possible ; for, 
Iww waa he to advise the Queen to risk a civil war for the resto- 
ration of that, the abolition of which he had so ftilly assented 
^ and lo strenuously supported 7 And how was she to do any 
ming without councillors of some sort 7 ^ 

hSb, Nevertheless the Queen, whose zeal was equal to her 
•ineerity, was bent on the restoration ; and, therefore, a com- 
promise with the plunderers was adopted. Now, then, it was 
yW/y proved to all the world, and now this plundered nation, 
who had been reduced to the greatest misery by what had been 
impudently called the ** Reformation,*' saw as clearly as they 
saw the light of day, that all those who had abetted the " Re- 
formation '" that all the railings against the Pope ; that all the 
accusations against the monks and nuns ; that all the pretences 
of abusei in the Catholic Church ; that all the confiscations, 
sackuigv, and bloodshed ; that all these, from first to last, had 
procecNied from the love of plunder; for, now, the two Houses 
of Parliament, who had, only about tliree or four years before, 
established CiuiniER's Church, and declared it to be ** the 
work of the Holy Ghost;" now these pious "Reformation" 
men, having^jf made a firm bargain to keep the plunder, con- 
fessed (to use the words of Hume) ** that th^ had been guilty 
'' of a most horrible defection from the true Church ; professed 
" their sincere repentance /or their past transgressiont ; and de- 
" clared their resolution to repeal all laws enacted inprejudiee 
'* of the Pope^s authority !" Are the people of England aware of 
this 7 No ; not one man out of fifty thousand. These, let it be 
remembered, were the men who made the Protestant religion in 
England I 

s£29. But this is a matter of too much importance to be dis- 
missed without the mention of some particulars. The Queen 
had not about lier one single man of any eminence, who had 

10 
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not, in some degree, departed from the straight path, doting 
one or the other, or both, of the two last reigns. But there waf 
Cardinal Polk, of whom, and of the butchery of whose aged 
and brave mother, we have seen an account in paragraph 116. 
He still remained on the continent; but now he could with 
safety return to his native country, on which the fame of his 
talents and virtues reflected so much honour. The Cardinal 
was appointed by the Pope tB be his Legate, or representative, 
in England. The Queen had been married on the 25th of July, 
15a4, to Philip, Prince of Spain, son and heir of the Emperor 
Charles V., of which marriage I shall speak more fully by- 
and-by. 

230. In November, the same year, a. Parliament was called, 
and was opened with a most splendid procession of the two 
houses, closed by the King and Queen, the first on horseback, 
the lust in a litter, dressed in robes of purple. Their first act 
was a repeal of the attainder of Polk, passed in the reign of the 
cruel Henry VIII. While this was going on, many noblemen 
and gentlemen had gone to Brussels, to conduct Pole to Eng- 
land ; and it is worth observing, that amongst these was that 
Sir William Cecil who was afterwards so bitter and cruel an 
enemy of the Catholics and their religion, in the reign of Eliza- 
beth. Pole was received at Dover with every demonstration of 
public joy and exultation ; and, before he reached Graveiend, 
where he took water for Westminster, the gentlemen of the 
country had flocked to his train, to the number of nearly two 
thousand horsemen. Here is a fact, which, amongst thonsands 
of others, shows what the populousness and opulence of England 
then were, 

231. On the 29th of November the two houses petitioned the 
King and Queen. In this petition they expresbjd their deep re- 
gret at having been guilty of defection from the Church ; and 
prayed their Majesties, who had not participated in the tin, to 
intercede with the Holy Father, the Pope, for their forgivenesf, 
and for their re-admission into the fold of Christ. The next 
day, the Queen being seated on the throne, having the King on 
her left, and Pole, the Pope's legate, on her right, the Lord 
High Chancellor, Bishop Gardiner, read the petition ; the King 
and Queen then spoke to Pole, and he, at the close of k long 
speech, gave, in the name of the Pope, to the two Houses and 
to the whole nation, absolution in the name of the Father, Soti 
and Holy Ghost, at which words the members of the two Houses, 
bcin^ on their knees, made the hall resound with AMEN ! 

232. Thus was England once more a Catholic country. She 
was restored to the " fold of Christ'^ ; but the fold ha^ been 
plundered of its hospitality and charity ; and the plunderert, 
before they prououuccd the ** amen,** had taken care, tluil tlK 
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plunder should not be rcfitored. The Pope had hesitated to 
«c«sent to this ; Cardinal Pole, who was a man fiill of justico, 
had hesitated still longer ; but, as we have seen before, Gardi- 
VBR, who was now the Queen's prime minister, and, indeed, all 
her council, were for the compromise; and, therefore, these 
" amen" people, while they confessed that they had tinned by 
that defection f in virtue of which defection, and of that alone, 
they got the property of the Church and the poor ; while they 
prayed for absolution for that sin ; while they rose from their 
knees to join the Queen in singing Te Deum in thanksgiving 
for that absolution ; while they were doing these things, they 
enacted^ that all the holders of Church property should keep it, 
and that any person who should attempt to molest or disturb 
them therein should be deemed guilty of prtemunire, and be 
punished accordingly! 

233. It, doubtless, went to the heart of the Queen to assent to 
this act, which waa the very worst 4eed of her whole reign, the 
monstrously exaggerated ^re« of SmithfUld not excepted. We 
have seen how she was situated as to her councillors, and parti- 
cularly as to Gardiner, who, besides being a most zealous and 
active minister, was a man of the greatest talents. We have 
seen, that there was scarcely a man of any note, who had not, 
first or last, partook of the plunder ; but still, great as her diffi- 
cult certainly was, she would have done better to follow the 
dictates of her own mind, insisting upon doing what was right, 
and leaving the consequences to God, as she had so nobly done, 
when Cranmer and the rest of the base council of Edward VI., 
commanded her to desist from hearing mass, and most cruelly 
took her chaplains from her. 

234. However, she was resolved to keep none of the plunder 
herself. Old Harry, as "head of the Church," had tdken to 
himself the tenths and first fruits ; that is to say, the tenth part 
of the annual worth of each church benefice and the first whole 
year's income of each. These had, of course, been kept by 
King Edward. Then there were some of the Church estates, 
some of the hospitals, and other things, and these amounting to 
a large sura altogether, that still belonged to the crown ; and of 
which the Queen was, of course, the possessor. In November, 
1555, she gave up to the Church the tenths and first fruits^ 
which, together with the tithes, which her two immediate prede- 
cessors had seized on and kept, were worth about 63,000/. a 
year in mOney of that day, and were equal to about a miilion a 
year of our present money ' Have we ever heard of any other 
sovereign doing the like 7 " Good Queen Bess" we shall find 
taking them back again to herself; and, though we shall find 
Queen Anne giving them up to the Church, we are to bear in 
mind, that, in Mary's days, the Crown and its officers, ambass*- 
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•dors, JQdget , pensioner!, and all employed by it, were lupported 
out of the landed estate of the Crown itself, the remaini of whicli 
estate we now see in the pitiful rest of Crown-lands." Tiucfwere 
never, in those days, called for, but for wars, and other really 
national purposes ; and Mary was Queen two years and a half, 
before she imposed upon her people a single farthing of tax in 
any shape whatever ! So that this act of surrendering the tenths 
and first fruits was the effect of her generosity and piety ; and 
others alone too ; for it was done against the remonstrances of 
her council, and it was not without great opposition that the bill 
passed in parliamentf where it was naturally feared that this 
just act of the Queen would awaken the people's hatred of the 
plunderer's. But the Queen persevered, saying, that she would 
be " Defender of the Fdith" in reality, and not merely in name. 
This was the woman, whom we have been taught to call ** the 
Bloody Queen Mary" ! 

235. The Queen did not stop here, but proe««ded to restore 
all the Church and Abbey lands, which were in her possessioo, 
being, whatever might be the consequence to her, firmly re- 
solved not to be a possessor of the plunder. Having called 
some members of her council together, she declared her resolu- 
tion to them, and bade them prepare an aceount of those lands 
and possessions, that she might know what measures to adopt 
for the putting of her intention in execution. Her intention was 
to apply the revenues, as nearly as possible, to their ancient 
purposes. She began with Westminster Abbey, which had, ia 
the year 610, been the site of a church immediately after the 
introduction of Christianity by St. Austin, which church had 
been destroyed by the Danes, and, in 958, restored by King 
Edgar and St, Dunstan, who placed twelve Benedictine .monks 
in it ; and which became, under Edward the Confessor, in 1049, 
a noble and richly endowed abbey, which, when plundered tnd 
suppressed by Henry, had revenues to the amount of 3,977/. a 
year of good old rent, in money of that day, and, therefore, equal 
to about eighty thousand pounds a year of money of this day I 
Little of this, however, remained, in all probability, to the 
Queen, the estates having, in great part, been parcelled out 
amongst the plunderers of the two last reigns. But, whatever 
there remained to her she restored ; and Westminster Abbey once 
more saw a convent of Benedictine monks within its walls. She 
next restored the Friary at Greentoiehf to which had belonged 
friars Petto and Elstow, whom we have seen, in paragraphs 
81 and 82, so nobly pleading, before the tyrant's face, the cause 
of her injured mother, for which they had felt the fury of- that 
ferocious tyrant. She re-egtablished the Black Friars in Lon- 
don. She restored the Nunnery at Sion near Brentford, on the 
spot where Sion-Housc now stands. At Sheen she restored tlM 
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Priory. She restored and liberally endowed the Hospital of 
St. John, SmUhfitld, She re-established the Hospital in the 
Savoy, for the benefit of the poor, and allotted to it a suitable 
yearly revenue out of her own purse ; and, as her example 
would naturally have g^eat effect, it is, as Dr. Hetltn (a Protes- 
tant, and a ^eat enemy of her memory) observes, ** hard to say 
*' how far the nobility and gentry might have done the like, if 
" the Queen had lived some few years longer." 

236. These acts were so laudable, so unequivocally good, so 
dearly the effect of justice, generosity and charity, in the Queen, 
that, coming before us, as they do, in company with great zeal 
for the Catholic religion, we are naturally curious to hear what 
remarks they bring from the unfeeling and malignant Hume. 
Of her own free will, and even against the wish of very power- 
ful men, she gave up, in this way, a yearly revenue of probably 
not less than a million and a half of pounds of our present mo- 
ney. And /or what ? Because she held it unjustly ; because it 
was plunder ; because it had been taken to the crown in viola- 
tion of Magna Charta and all the laws and usages of the realm ; 
because she hoped to be able to make a beginning in the restor- 
ing of that hospitality and charity which her predecessors had 
banished from the land ; and because her conscience, as she 
herself declared, forbade her to retain these ill-gotten pt>sses- 
sions, valuing, as she did (she told her council), ** her conscience 
more than ten kingdoms." Was there ever a more praise- wor 
thy act ? And were there ever motives more excellent 1 Yet 
Hume, who txnlts in the act which the plunderers insisted on, 
to secure their plunder, calls this noble act of the Queen an ** im- 
pudent** one, and ascribes it solely to the influence of the new 
Pope, who, he tells us, told her ambassadors, that the English 
would never have the doors of Paradise opened to them, unless 
line whole of the Church property was restored. How false this 
is, in spite of Hume's authorities, is clear from this undeniable 
fact ; namely, that she gave the Tenths and First Fruits to the 
Bishops and Priests of the Church in England, and not to the 
Poye^ to whom they vf eve formerly paid. This, therefore, is a 
malignant misrepresentation. Then again, he says, that the 
Pope's remonstrances on this score, had " little influence with 
the 'nation.*' With the plunderers, he means ; for, he Jias been 
obliged to confess, that, in all parts of the country, thepeoplef in 
Edward's reign, demanded a restoration of a part of the monM- 
teries ; and, is it not clear, then, that they must have greatly re- 
joiced to see their sovereign make a beginning in that restora- 
tion ? But, it was his business to lessen, as much as possible, the 
merit of these generous aud pious acts of this basely calumni- 
ated Queen. 

237. Events soon proyed to this just and good, but suig^ r 

10* 
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\y unfortunate Queen, that she would have done better to risk a 
civil war aj^ainst the plunderers than assent to the Act of Par- 
liament by which was secured to them the quiet possession of 
tlieir plunder. Her generous example had no effect upon them; 
Imt, on the contrary^ made them dislike her, because it expos- 
ed thera to odium, pttssenting a contrast with their own conduct, 
so much to their disadvantage. From (his cause, more than 
from auy other, arose those troubles which harassed her during 
the remainder of her short reign. 

238. She had not b^en many months on the throne befor#! a 
rebellion was raised against her, instigated by the ** Reformat 
tion" preachers, who had bawled in favourof Lady Jane Grit, 
but who now discovered, amongst other things, that it was con- 
trary to God*s word to be governed by a woman. The fighting 
rebels were defeated, and the leaders executed, and, at the same 
time, the Lady Jane herself, who had been convicted of high 
treason, who had been kept in prison, but whose life had hither- 
to been spared, and would evidently still have been spared, if it 
had not manifestly tended to keep alive the hopes of the trai- 
tors and disaffected. And, as this Queen has been called " the 
bloody f^^ is another instance to be found of so much lenity shown 
towards one, who had been guilty of treason to the extent of ac- 
tually proclaiming herself the sovereign f There was another 
rebellion afterwards, which was quelled in like manner, and was 
fbUowed by the execution of the principal traitors, who had 
been abetted by a Protestant faction in France, if not by the 
government of that country, which was bitterly hostile towards 
the Queen on account of her marriage with Philip, the Prince 
of Spain, which marriage became a great subject of invective 
and false accusation with the Protestants and disaffected of all 
sorts. 

239. The Parliament, almost immediately after her accession, 
advised her to marry, but not to marry a foreigner. How 
strangely our taste is changed ! The English had always a 
deep-rooted prejudice against foreigners, tUl, for pure love ol 
the Protestant religion, they looked out for, and soon felt the 
sweets of one who began the work of funding, and of making 
national dtbU! The Queen, however, after gpreat deliberation 
determined to marry Philip, who was son and heir of the Em- 
peror Cliariea V., and who, though a widower, and having chil- 
dren bjr h^ first wife, was still much yoonger than the Qoeeo, 
who was now (in July, 1654,) in the 39th year of her age, while 
Philip was only 27. Philip arrived at Southampton in July 1564^ 
escorted by the combined fleets of England, Spain, and the Ne- 
therlands ; and 'on the 25th of that month, the marriage tMiok 
place in the Cathedral of Winchester, the ceremony being p<er 
formed by Gardimr, who was the bishop of the See, and belag 
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[ (ttendcd by great nambcra afnoblet fram all parti of diriitcav 
dom. To show hdw liitJe rclmnce i» to be placed, on HuK«7? 

I wiU here notLce, that he ' 

'. KMUttr, aiad to thii add) 

' of the wbule of lliis iransnclion b a mere roniance, made in 
from Proleaiant wrilera, even whose accoiinls he has ahamef^ 
li diitorted lo the prejudice of the view» nod charactet of tb« 
Itueen. 

Iiad dictated this matcb. Lt^aving out ELiZABirH, the nex^ 
lieir to the throne was Man/ Queen of Scoti. aad ihe wu b*. 
irolhed lo Ihe Dauphin of France i bo that Eoglaad might fait 
In the lot of the French King : and, aa to F.liiabelh, eioo aup. 
paaiog her to survive the Queen, ahe non atood bulardiied bf 
uro Acts of Fartiamcat ; for the Act wliich had jutt been pasaei], 
declaring Cntbarine to be the lawful wife ef her father, mada 
ber mother (what indeed Cranmer had declared her) aa adol- 
treu lo law, aa she was iu fact, fieiidea, if France and Scotland 
were eridenil; likel/ to become the patrimony of one and tbit 
■ime prince, it wtu necaisary that Eugland should lake ilqw 
for ilreojthening herself alio in the way of preparation. Sudi 
BUthe policy that diclated this celebrated match, which tin 
hjatoricid calumniator) of Mary haveattrihulediothe worst and 
noil low and ditgustiug uf motives i ia which, bowever, ths^ 
liare only fullowed the example of the maliguant trailort of th« 
limes we are referring to, it being only to be lamented that tlurf 
irere not then alive to share in their fate. 

Ml. Nothing ever waa, nothing cotdd be, more lo the honoor 
oT England than every part of this transaction ; yet, did it form 
the prelencei of tlie iraiiora of thai day, who, for the obrioiu 
reuoni meolioned in the laat paragraph, were constantly en- 
couroged and nliailed bv Kraoce. and ai constantly urged on 
by the diicipleaof CaidMBR and bis crEiv of German and Duldi 
teacberi. When the rebela had, at one time, previeui to Olary'a 
marriage, advanced even to Lnndoa, she went lo ihc (luildhall, 
whare ahe told Ihe cHiiens, thai, if ahe tlioughl the marriage 
wm nyuriotu to her ptuple.er In Ike honour o/lhetlaU, she 
wonld not assent to it; and that, if it should not appear lo the 
Parliament to be for the benefit of Ihe whole kingdonij/he would 
nerer marry at all. "Wherefore," said she, "stand fulasaintt 
theae rebels, your enemies and mine; fear Ihem not; for 1 assure 
jre, that I fear them noihiog at all." ■. TJius ahe lefl them, leaT- 
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irria^e nrtjilitt ap^ieA-ed, it waa abovn, (hat, 
on all uthns. Ilie Queen had kept her word 
r even Htnia b obliged to confeM, that theM 
vourable lU powitfe for Ibe tntacit and «(W. 
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rily and even the grandeur of England." What more was want- 
ed, then? And if, as Hume says was the case, " these articles 
gave no satisfaction to the nation,^^ all that we can say is, that 
the nation was very unreasonable and ungrateful. This is, bow« 
ever, a great falsehood ; for, what Hume here ascribes to the 
whole natioUf he ought to have confined to the plunderen aod 
the fanatics, whom, throughout his romance of this reign, he al- 
ways calls the nation. The articles quoted from Rtmer by Hume 
himself, were that, though Philip should have iht. title of king, 
the administration should be wholly in the Queen ; that no fo- 
reigner should hold any office in the kingdom ; that no change 
should be made in the English laws, customs, and privileges ; 
that sixty thousand pounds a year (a million of our present 
money) should be settled on the Queen as her jointure to be 
paid by Spain if she outlived him ; that the male issue of this 
marriage should inherit, together with England, both Burgun- 
dy and the Low Countries ; and that, if Don Carlos, Philip^s son 
by his former marriage, should die, leaving no issue, the Queen's 
issue, whether male or female, should inherit Spain, Sicily, Bli- 
Ian, and all the other dominions of Philip. Just before the mar- 
riage ceremony was performed, an envoy from the Emperor, 
Philip's father, delivered to the English Chancellor, a deed re- 
signing to his son the kingdom of Naples and the Duchy of Mfr> 
Ian, the Emperor thinking it beneath the dignity of the Queen 
of England to marry one that was not a king. 

243. What transaction was ever more honourable to a nation 
than this transaction was to England ? What Queen, what so- 
vereign, ever took more care of the glory of a people ? Yet the 
fact appears to be, that there was some jtalotuy in the nation at 
large, as to this /oreign connexion ; and, I am not one of those 
who are disposed to censure this jealousy. But, can I have the 
conscience to commend, or, even to abstain from censuring, this 
jealousy in our Catholic forefathers, without feeling as a Protes- 
tant, my cheeks burn with shame at what has taken place in Pro- 
testant times, and even in my own time! When another Mary, 
a Protestant Mary, was brought to the throne, did the Parlia- 
ment take care to keep the administration wholly in her^ and to 

give her husbcmd the mere tillt of king ? Did they take 

care fAcn^hat no foreigners should hold offices in England 7 Oh, 
no ! That fbreign, that Dutch husband, had the administration 
vested in him; and he brought over whole crowds of foreigners, 
put them iuto the highest offices, gave them the highest titles, 
and heaped upon them large parcels of what was left of the 
Crown estate, descending to that crown, iu part, at least, from 
the days of Alfred himself! And this transaction is called 
" glorious"; and that, too, by the very men, who talk of the " in* 
iriorioiu" reign of Mary I What, then, are sense and truth ne* 
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reign In England ' Ate we to be duped unto all gnier» 

. And, if we come dnwn lo aur own denrProleilaatdayt, 
find the Prince of Saxr Cohodrq the heir (a mighly do- 
aundy, ns Philip did, (wentr- 
tht Tavitr, 22 carli and 09 

lorni? Da we iind him" sellllDF on hii wife'* itiue great 

mil kingdamtT Do we Bud hUfalher making him a iltiifr> 
eve of the marriage, became aperioa of lower title would 

leoIA a Que; n of England ? Do we And him giring hia 
as a bridal preienl, jewel j (o Ih* amount of ft(i(/"o mtlliim 
money 7 Do we Hud him settling on the PrincBH Char- 
jointure of a million ilerling a year, if she ahoiilil outlive 

this Catliolic queen !) we find our Proteslsni Psrlilment 
E ON HIM fifty thousand ponnd) a jear to come out of 

ad traiy pa; in full tale, aod shall pouibl; have to paj it 
[ij years yet to come ! flow we feel ouraelTei ahrlnk, 
we thus compare out conduct with tlmt of oar Catholic 

In my relolioo, I have not adhered to the exact cbranth 
. order, which would have too much broken m; matter 
ilached parcels; but, I should here observe, that the mar- 
raa previous to the reconciliation with the Pope, and alio 
HI to the Queen's generous reitoration of the property, 
■he lield, of the Church and the poor. It was also previ- 
thoBi dreadful punishments which ihe inflicted upon htrc- 
which punishments I am now about to speak, and which, 
I motulrouslj exaggerated by the lying Foi and others, 

a mere nothing compared with tbose inflicted afterward! 
holies by Elizabeth, and though hardly to be called cruel, 

owed in Ireland, were, neverlhclcss, such as to be deeply 
nI by every one, and by nobody more than the Catholics, 
religion, though these punislimenta were by no means 

by it) principles, has been reproached h> the catue, and 
e cause ofthe whole of them. 

We have leen, in paragraphs 300 and 201, what a Babel 
lioni and ofreligions bad been inlroduceil by CtuiwiR 
1 crew i and we have also seen, that immorality, that Tice 
ort), Ibal enmity and strife incessant, had been the con- 
cc. Besides this, it was so natural thatlheQneen should 
to put down (dl these sects, and that she should be so anii- 

the lubjecl, that we nre not al all surprised that, if ibe 
I other meani ineffectual for the purpose, she should n^ 
HMn>« of the utmost leverily that Ihc laws of the land 
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allowed of, for the accomplishment of that purpoie. The tral- 
tors and the leading rebels of her reign were all, or affected to 
be, of the new sects. Though small in number, they made up 
for that disadvantage by their indefatigable malignity ; by their 
incessant efforts to trouble the state, and, indeed, to destroy the 
Queen herself. But, I am for rejecting all apologies for her 
founded on provoecUions given to her ; and also for rejecting all 
apologies founded on the disposition and influence of her eouu' 
cillors; for, lishe had been opposed to the burning of heretics, 
that burning would, certainly, never have taken place. Tha^ 
burning is fairly to be ascribed to her ; but, as even the malign 
nant Hume gives her credit ioi sincerity ^ is it not just to conclude, 
that her motive was to put an end to the propagation, amongst 
her people, of errors which she deemed destructive of their soids, 
and the permission of the propagation of which, she deeemed 
destructive of her own / And, there is this much to be said in 
defence of her motive, at any rate, that these new lights, into 
however many sects they might be divided, all agreed in teach- 
ing the abominable doctrine of salvation by faith alone, without 
regard to works. 

247. As a preliminary to the punishment of heretics, there 
was an Act of Parliament passed in December, 1654 (a year 
and a half after the Queen came to the throne) to restore the 
ancient statutes relative to heresy. These statutes were first 
passed against the Lollards, in the reigns of Richard II. and 
Henrt I v. And they provided, that heretics, who were obsti- 
nate, should be burnt. These statutes were altered in the reign 
of Henry VI 11. in order that Ae might get the property*o£ hcretict; 
and, in tliat of Edward, they were repealed. Not out of mercy, 
however; but, because heresy was, according to those statutes, 
to promulgate opinions contrary to the Catholic Faith; and this 
did, of course, not suit the state of things under the new church, 
" as by law established." Therefore, ii was then held, that he- 
resy was punishable by commoii law^ end, tl)at, in case of obsti- 
nacy, heretics might be burnt ; and, accurdiugly, many were 
punished, and some burnt, in that reign, by process at common 
law; and these were, too, Protestants dissenting from Cranmer's 
Church, who himself cundemncd them to the flnmos. Now, how- 
ever, the Catholic religion being again the religion of the coun- 
try, it was thought necessary to return to ancient statutes ; which, 
accordingly, were re-enacted. That which had been the law, 
during seven reigns, comprising nearly two centuries, and some 
of which reigns had been amongst tlic most glorious and most 
happy that England had ever known, one of the Kings haviug 
wou the title of King of FrnncCy and another of them having ac- 
tually been crowned at Paris ; that which had been the law for 
■o long a period was now the law again : so that here wag ni 
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I (king neto, at any rate. And, observe, though these statutes 
I vere again repealed, when Elizabeth's policy induced her to 
, be a Protestant, she ei^iacted others to supply their place, and 
that both she and her successor James I. burnt heretics ; thouch 
they had, as wc shall see, a much more expeditious and less notiy 
way of putting" out of the world those who still had the constan- 
cy to adhere to the religion of their fathers. 

248. The laws, being passed, were not likely to remain a dead 
letter. They were put in execution chiefly in consequence of 
coadcmnations in the spiritual court, by Bonner, Bishop of Lon- 
don. The punishment was inflicted in the usual manner; drag- 
|[iog to the place of execution, and then burning to death, the 
Miflerer being tied to a stake, in the midst of a pile of faggots, 
which, when set on Are, consumed him. Bishop Gardiner, the 
Chancellor, has been, by Protestant writers, charged with being 
the adviser of this measure. 1 can find no ground for this charge, 
while all agree, that Pole, who was now become Archbishop of 
Canterbury, in the place of Cranmer, disapproved of it. It is 
also undeniable, that a Spanish friarf the Confessor of Philiv, 
preaching before the Queen, expressed his disapprobation of it. 
Now, as the Queen was much more likely to be influenced, if at 
all, by Pole, and especially by Philip, than by Gardiner, the 
fair presumption is, that it was her oion measure. And as to Bon- 
VXR, on whom so much blame has been thrown on this account, 
he had, indeed, been most cruelly used by Cranmer and his 
Protestants ; but, there was the Council continually accusing all 
the Bishops (and he more than any of the rest) of being too slow 
in the performance of this part of their duty. Indeed, it is ma- 
nifest, that, in this respect, the Council spoke the almost then 
universal sentiment ; for, though the French ceased not to hatch 
rebellions against the Queen, none of the grounds of the rebels 
ever were, that she punished heretics. Their complaints related 
almost solely to the connexion teith Spain ; and never to the 
** flames of Smilhfield" though we of latter times have been 
made to believe, that nothing else was thought of; but, the fact 
is, the persons put to death were chiefly of very infamous cha- 
racter, many of them foreigners, almost the whole of them re- 
siding in London, and called, in derision by thepeopltatlarge, 
the " London Gospellers." Doubfless, out of two hunittd and 
seventy-seven persons (the number stated by Homb on BUthori- 
ty of Fox) who were thus punished, some may have bcieii real 
martyrs to their opinions, and have been sincere and virtuous 
persons ; but, in this number of 277, many were convicted felons, 
some clearly traitors, as Ridley and Cranmer. These must 
be taken from the number; and, we may, surely, take such as 
were alive when Fox first published his book, and who express- 
ly begged to decline the honour pf being enrolled amongst hit 
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Martyrs." At a proof of Fox*s total disreg^ard of tratb, tlitn 
was, in the next reign, a Protestant parson, as Anthony IfMcl 
^a Protestant) tells us, who, in a term6nf related, on authority 
of Fox, that a Catholic of the name of Grim wood had been, at 
Fox said, a great enemy of the Gospellers, had been '* punished 
by A judgment of Ood, and that his " bowels fell out of his bo^," 
Grimwood was not only alive at the time when the sermon was 
preached, but happened to be present in the church to hear it ; 
and he brought an action of defamation against the preacher ! 
Another instance of Fox's falseness relates to the death of Bi- 
shop Gardiner. Fox and Burnet, and other vile calumnia- 
tors of the acts and actors in Queen Mary's reign, say, that Gar- 
dine r on ihe day of the execution of Latimer and Ridlst, kept 
dinner waiting till the news of their suffering should arrive, a»d 
that the Duke of Norfolk, who was to dine with him, expressed 
great chagrin at the delay ; that, when the news came, " trans- 
ported with joy," they sat down to table, where Gardiitbr was 
suddenly seized with the disury, and died, in horrible torments, 
in a fortnight afterwards. Now, Latimer and Ridlst were put 
to death on the 16th of October ; and Collier, in his Ecdesias- 
tical History, p. 386, states, that Gardiner opened the Parlia- 
ment on the 21st of October ; that he attended in Parliament 
twice afterwards ; that he died on the 12th of November of the 
gout, and not of disury ; and that, as to the Duke of Norfolkf 
he had been dead a year, when this event took place 1 What a 
hypocrite then, must that man be, who pretends to believe in this 
Fox ! Tet, this infamous book has, by the arts of the plunder- 
ers and their descendants, been circulated to a boundless extent 
amongst the people of England, who have been taught to look 
upon all the thieves, felons, and traitors, whom Fox calls ** Ifor- 
tyrs,*^ as sufferers resembling St. Stephen, St. Peter, and St 
Paul! 

249. The real truth about these " Martyrs," is, that they were, 
generally asetof most wicked wretches, who sought to destroy the 
Queen and her government, and, under the pretence of eonseienes 
and superior piety, to obtain the means of again preying upon 
the people. No mild means could reclaim them: those means 
had been tried : the Queen had to employ vigorous means, or, 
to 8uilbr her people to continue to be torn by the religious fac- 
tious, created, not by her, but b^ her two immediate predeces- 
sors, who had been aided and abetted by many of those who 
now were punished, and who were worthy often thousand deaths 
each, if ten thousand deaths could have been endured. They 
were, without a single exception, apostates, perjurers, or phuh 
derers; and, the greater part of them had also been guilty of 
flagrant high treason against Mary herself, who had spared their 
lives ; but whose lenity they hud requited by every efibri within 
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their power to overset her authority and her government. To 
make particular mention of all the ruffians that perished upon 
this occasion, would be a task as irksome as it would be useless ; 
but, there were amongst them, three of Cranmer^s Bishops and 
himself! For now, justice, at last, overtook this most mischic* 
Tous of all villains, who ha.d justly to go to the same stake that he 
had unjustly caused so many others to be tied to ; the three others 
were Hooper, Latimer, and Ridley, each of whom, was, in- 
deed, inferior in villainy to Cranmer, but to few other men that 
have ever existed. 

250. Hooper was a Monk; he broke his vow of celibacy and 
married a Flandrican ; he, being the ready tool of the Protector, 
Somerset, whom he greatly aided in his plunder of the churches, 
^ot two Bishopricks, though he himself had written against phu^ 
raliiies ; he was a co-operator in all the monstrous cruelties in- 
flicted on the people during the reign of Edward, and was par- 
ticularly active in recommending the use of German troops to 
bend the necks of the English to the Protestant yoke. Lati- 
mer began his career, not only as a Catholic priest t but as a most 
furious assailant of the Reformation religion. By this he obtain- 
ed from Henry VIII. the Bishoprick of Worcester, He next 
changed his opinions ; but, he did not give upMis Catholic Bi- 
shoprick ! Being suspected, he made abjuration of Protestant 
tism; he thus kept his bishoprick for twenty years, while he in- 
wardly reprobated the principles of the Church, and which bi- 
shoprick he held in virtue of an oath to oppose, to the utmost of 
his power, all dissenters from the Catholic Church : in the reigns 
of Henry and Edward, he sent to the stake, Catholics and PrO' 
testants for holding opinions, which he himself had before held 
openly, orthat he held secretly at the time of his so sending them. 
Lastly, he was a chief tool in the hands of the tyrannical Protec- 
tor Somerset, in that black and unnatural act of bringing his bro- 
ther, Lord Thomas Somerset, to the blocfk. Ridley had l>een 
a Catholic Bishop in the reign of Henry VIIL, when he sent to 
the stake. Catholics who denied the king's supremacy, and PrO' 
testants who denied transubstantiation. In Edward's reign he 
was a Protestant Bishop, and denied transubstantiation himself; 
and then he sent to the stake Protestants who differed A-om the 
creed of Cranmer. He, in Edward's reign got the bishoprick 
of London by a most roguish agreement to transfer the greater 
part of its possetsions to the rapacious ministers and courtiers of 
that day. Lastly, he was guilty ofhigh treason against the Queen, 
in openly, (as we have seen in paragraph 220), and from the 
pulpit, exhorting the people to stand by the usurper, Lady Jane ; 
and thus endeavoin-ing to produce civil war and the death of his 
lovereign, in order that he might, by treason, be enabled to 

11 
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keep that bishoprick which he had obtained by Simony, indud- 
ing -perjury, 

251. A pretty trio of Protestant " 5atn/</' quite worthy, how- 
ever, of Saint" Martin Luther^ ^^o says, in his own works, 
that it was by the arguments of the DevU (who, he says, fre* 
quently ate, drank, and slept with him) that he was induced to 
turn Protestant : three worthy followers of that Luthxr, who 
is, by his disciple Melancthon, called "a brutal man, void of 
piety and humanity, one more a Jew than a Christian f' three 
followers altogether wortliy of this great founder of that Protes- 
tantism, which has split the world into contending sects : but, 
black as these are, they bleach the moment Cranm&r appears 
in his true colours. But, alas ! where is the pen, or tongue, to 
give us those colours ! Of the 65 years that he lived and of the 
35 years of his manhood, 29 years were speut in the commission 
of a scries of acts, which for wickedness in their nature and for 
mischief in their consequences, are absolutely without any thing 
approaching to a parallel in the annals of human infamy. Be- 
ing 9. fellow of a college at Cambridge, and having, of course, 
made an engagement (as the feUows do to this day)^ not to mar- 
ry while he was a fellow, he married secretly f and still enjoyed 
his fellowship. While a married man, he became a priest, and 
took the oath of celibacy ; and, going to Germany, he married 
another wife, the daughter of a Protestant " saint;'* so that he 
had noW two wives at one time, though his oath bound him to have 
no wife at all. He, as Archbishop, enforced the law of celiba- 
cy, while he himself secretly kept his German /rou? in the palace 
at Canterbury, having, as we have seen in paragraph 104, im- 
ported her in a chest. He, as ecclesiastical judge, divorced 
Henry Vlll. from three loiveit the grounds of his decision in two 
of the cases being directly the contrary of those which he him- 
self had laid down when he declared the marriages to be valid; 
and, in the case of Anns Boleyn, he, as ecclesiastical judge, 
pronounced, that Anne had never been the king^s wife ; while, as 
a member of the House of Peers, he voted for her death, as hav- 
ing been an adultress, and, thereby, guilty of treason to her Aui- 
band. As Archbishop under Henry (which office he entered 
upon with a premeditated false oath on his lips) he sent men and 
women to the stake because they were not Catholics, and he sent 
Catholics to the stake because they would not acknowledge the 
King's supremacy, and tliereby perjure themselves as he had so 
often done. Become openly a Protestant, in Edward's reign, 
and openly professing those very principles, for the professing 
of which he had burnt others, he now burnt his fellow- Protes- 
tants, because their grounds for protesting were different from 
his. As executor of the will of his old master, Henry, which 
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gave the crown (afler Edward) to his daughters, Mary and Eli- 
sabeth, he conspired with others to rob those two daughters of 
their right and to give the crown to Lady Jane, that Queen of 
nine days, whom he, with others, ordered to be proclaimed. 
Confined, notwithstanding his many monstrous crimes, merely 
to the palace at Lambeth, he, in requital of the Queen's lenity, 
plotted with traitors in the pay of France to overset her govern- 
ment. Brought, at last, to trial and to condemnation as a here- 
tic, he professed himself ready to recant. He was respited for 
six weeks, during which time, he signed six different forms of re- 
cantation, each more ample than the former. He declared that 
the Protestant religion was false ; that the Catholic religion was 
the only true one ; that he now believed in all the doctrines of 
the Catholic church ; that he had been a horrid blasphemer 
against the sacrament ; that he was unworthy of forgiveness ; 
tfaat he prayed the people, the Queen, and the Pope, to have pity 
on, and to pray fur his wretched soul ; and that he had made 
and signed this declaration without fear, and without hope of 
favour, and for the discharge of his conscience, and as a warn- 
ing to others. It was a question in the Queen's council, whether 
he should be pardoned, as other recanters had been; but it was 
resolved, that his crimes were so enormous that it would be un- 
just to let him escape ; to which might have been added, that it 
could have done the Catholic Church no honour to sec recon- 
ciled to it a wretch covered with robberies, perjuries, treasons, 
and bloodshed. Brought, therefore, to the 'public reading of his 
recantation, on his way to the stal^e; seeing the pile ready ; now 
finding thai he must die, and carrying in his breast all his ma- 
lignity undiminished, he recanted his recantationf thrust into the 
fire the hand that had signed i/, and thus expired, protesting 
against that very religion in which, only nine hours before, he 
had called God to witness that he firmly believed! 

252. And Mary is to be called '' the Bloody" f because she put 
to death monsters of iniquity like this ! It is, surely, time to do 
justice to the meniory of this calumniated queen ; and not to do 
it by halves, I must, contrary to my intention, employ part o| 
thp Hiext Number in giving the remainder of her history. 
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LETTER IX. 



Mart at War with France. — The Capture of Calais bt 
THE French. — The death op Queen Mart.—- Accession of 
Queen Elizabeth. — Her cruel and bloodt laws rjclatite 
to Religion. — Her perfidt with regard to France.— 
The disgrace she brought upon bsr government and the 
country bt this perfidt.— Her base and perpetual sus- 
nzNUER OF Calais. 

Kensington f 3I</ Juty, 1826. 
Mt Friends, 

263. I DOW, before I proceed to the ** Reformation'' works in 
the reign of Elizabeth, must conclude the reign of Mart. 
'* Few and full of sorrow*' were the days of her power. She had 
innumerable difficulties to struggle with, a most inyeterate and 
wicked faction continually plotting against her, and the state of 
her health, owing partly to her weak frame, and partly to the an- 
xieties of her whole life, rendered her life so uncertain, that the 
unprincipled plunderers, though they had again become Catho- 
lics, wore continually casting an eye towards her successor, who, 
though she was now a CatholiCf was pretty sure to become PrO' 
iestant whenever she came to the throne, because it was impos- 
sible that the Pope should ever acknowledge her legitimacy. 

254. Tn the year 1567, the Queen was at war with France, on 
account of the endeavours of that Court to excite rebellion 
against her in England. Her husband, Philip, whose father, 
the Emperor, had now retired to a convent, leaving his son to 
supply his place, and possess all his dominions, was also at war 
with France, the scene of which war was the Netherlands and 
the North of France'. An English army had joined Philip, who 
penetrated into France, and gained a great and important vic- 
tory over the French. But a French army, under the Duke of 
Guise, took advantage of the naked state of Calais to possess 
itself of that important town, which had been in possession of 
the English for more than Ivo hundred yeart. It was not Calais 
alone that England held ; but the whole country round for many 
miles, including Guisnesse, Fai\im, Ardres, and other places, to« 
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^ther with the whole territory, called the county of Ojfe, Eik 
WARD III. had taken Calais after a siege of nearly a year. It 
had always been regarded as very valuable for the purposes of 
trade ; it was deemed a great monument of glory to England, 
and h was a thorn continually rankling in the side of France. 
Dr. Hetltn tells us, that Monsieur de Cordis, a nobleman who 
lived in the reign of Louis XI., used to say, ** that he would be 
content to lie seven years in hell, upon condition that this town 
were regained from the English." 

256. The Queen felt this blow most severely. It hastened 
that death which overtook her a few months afterwards ; and, 
when her end approached, she told her attendants, that, " if 
they opened her body, they would find Calais at the bottom of 
her heart." This great misfortune was owing to the neglect, if 
not perfidy, of her councillors, joined to the dread of Philip to 
sec Calais and its dependencies in the hands of Mart's .succes- 
sor. Doctor Hetlyn (a Protestant, mind) tells us, that Philip, 
** seeing that danger might arise to Calais, advised the Queen 
of it, fmd freely offered his assistance for the defence of it; but, 
that the English Council, over-wisely jealous of FhiWpf neglected 
both his advice and proffer." They left the place with oolyjive 
hundred men in it ; and that they did this intentionally it is hard- 
ly possible to doubt. Still, however, if the Queen had lived but 
a little longer, Calais would have been restored. The war was 
Dot yet over. In 1558, Philip and the King of France began 
negotiations for peace ; and one of the conditions of Philip (who 
Was the most powerful, and who had beaten the French) was, that 
Calais should be restored to England ; and this condition would 
unquestionably have been adhered to by Philip ; but in the midst 
of these negotiations, Mary died I 

256. Thus, then, it is to the " Reformation," which had caus- 
ed the loss of Boulogne, in the plundering and cowardly reign 
of Edj^ard VI. , that we, even to this day, owe, that we have to 
lamei), the loss of Calais, which was, at last irretrievably lost 
by the Sj^lfishness and perfidy of Elizabeth. While all historiauf 
agree, that the loss of Calais preyed most severely upon the 
Queen, and hastened her death ; while they all do this great ho- 
nour to her memory, none of them attempt to say, that the loss 
of Boulogne had even the smallest effect on the spirits of her 
"Reformation" brother! ^ He was too busy in pulling down 
altars and in confiscating the property of Guilds and Fraterni- 
ties to think much about national honour ; or, perhaps, though 
he, while he was pulling down altars, still called himself " De- 
fender of the Faith," he might think, that territory and glory, 
won by Catholics, ought not to be retained by Protestants. Be 
this as it may, we have seen a loss to England much greater than 
that of Calais ; we have seen the half of a continent cut off from 
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the crown of England, and seen it become a most formidabi* 
rival on the seas ; and we have never beard, that it preyed mach 
upon the spirits of the sovereign, in whose reign the loss took 
place. 

257. With the loss of Calais at the bottom of her heart, and 
with a well-grounded fear, that her successor would undo, as to 
religion, all that she had done, the unfortunate Mary expired 
on the 17th of November, 1558, in the forty-second year of her 
age, and in the sixth year of her reign, leaving to her sister and 
successor, the example of fidelity, sincerity, patience, resigna- 
tion, generosity, gratitude, and purity in thought, word, and 
deed ; an example, however, which, in every particular, that 
sister and successor took special care not to follow. As to those 
punishments, which have served as the ground for all the abuse 
heaped on the memory of this Queen, what were they other than 
punishments inflicted on ofibnders against the religion of th$ 
country ? The *^Jvres of Smithfield" have a horrid sound ; but, 
to say nothing aI>out the burnings of Edward VI., Eliieabeth, 
and James I., is it more pleasant to have one's bowels ripped 
outf while the body is alive (as was Elizabeth's favourite way), 
than to be burnt 7 Protestants have even exceeded Catholict in 
the work of punishing offenders of this sort. And, they have 
punished, too, with less reason on their side. The Catholics have 
one faith; the Protestants have J\fty faiths; and yet, each sect, 
whenever it gets uppermost, punishes, in some way or other, 
the rest as offenders. Even at this very time, there are, accor- 
ding to a return recently laid before the House of Commons, no 
less thtinffly-seven persons, who have, within a few years, snf* 
fered imprisonment and other punishments added to it, as offen* 
ders against religion ; and this, too, at a time, when men are per- 
mitted openly to deny the divinity of Christ, and others openly 
to preach in their synagogues, that there never was any Chrtk 
at all. A man sees the laws tolerate twenty sorts of Cnrislians 
(as they all call themselves), each condemning all the rest to 
eternal flames ; and if, in consequence of this, he be led to ex- 
press his belief, that they are all wrong, and that the thing they 
are disputing about is altogether something unreal, he may be 
punished with six years (or his whole life) of imprisonment in a 
loathsome gaol ! Let us think of these things, when we are talk- 
ing of the " bloody Queen Mary.'' The punishments now-a-dajrt 
proceed fVom the maxim that " Christianity is part and parcel 
of the law of the land.'* When did it 6egtn / Before, or shice, 
the '' Reformation" ? And, who, amongit 9JX those sects, which, 
it would seem, this law tolerates; which torthtfm is to tell ui; 
from whi^ of them are we to learn what Christianity is t 
^^. As to the mass of suffering, supposing the whole of the 
penoos who suffered in the reign of Mary, to haTe suflfeied 
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lolely for the sake of religren, instead of having been, like 
Crahmer and Ridlet, traiturs and felons as well as offenders on 
the score of religion ; let us suppose the whole 277 to have suffer- 
ed for offences against religion, did the mOMo/nt^ering surpasi 
tbe mass of suffering, on this same account, during the reigpa of 
the late King? And, unless Smithjield And burning htive any 
peculiar agony, any thing u*or«e than deaths to impart, did Smith- 
field ever witness so great a mass of suffering as the Old Bailey 
has witnessed, on account of offences against that purely Pro- 
testant invention, bank notes f Perhaps this invention, express- 
ly intended to keep out Popery, has cost ten times, if not ten times 
ten times, the blood that was shed in the reign of her, whom we 
still have the injustice, or the folly, to call the ** bloody Queen 
Mary," all whose excellent qualities, all whose exalted virtues, 
all her piety, charity, generosity, sacred adherence to her faith 
and her word, all her gratitude, and even those feelings of anxi- 
ety for the greatness and honour of England, which feelings 
hastened her to the grave : all these, in which she was never 
equalled by any sovereign that sat on the English throne, Al- 
fred alone excepted, whose religion she sought to re-establish 
for ever : all these are to pass for nothing, and we are to call her 
the V bloody Mary," because it suits the views of those who ftit- 
ten on the spoils of that church which never suffered Englishmen 
to bear the odious and debasing name o{ pauper, 

ELIZABETH. 

SS59. To the pauper and ripping-up reign we now comei This 
is the reign of " good Queen Bess." We shall, in a short time, 
ice how good she was. The Act of Parliament, which is still in 
Torce, relative to the poor and poor-rates, was passed in the 43d 
irear of this reign; but, that was not the only act of the kind: 
here were eleven acts passed before that, in consequence of the 
)overty and misery, into which the " Reformation" had plnng- 
!d the people. However, it is the last Number of my work, which 
s to contain the history of the rise and progress of English potc- 
lerism, from the beginning of the '' Reformation" down to the 
iresent time. At present, I have to relate what took place wiik 
egard to the affairs of religion, 

260. Elizabeth, during the reign of her brother, bad been a 
^rotestanl, and, during the reign of her sister, a Catkolie, ' At 
be time of her sister's death, she not only went to mass publio- 
y ; but she had a Catholic chapel in her house, and also a con 
essor. These appearances, had not, however, deceived her sis- 
er, who, to the very last, doubted her sincerity. On her death 
led, honest and sincere Mary required from her a fra'nk avow- 
il of her opinions as to religion. Elizabeth, in answer, prayed 
Hod that the earth might open and^tpaUow her, if the were not a 
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trvte Roman Catholic, She made the same declaration to th 
Duke of Feria, the Spanish envoy, whom she so completely d< 
ceived, that he wrote to Philip, that the accession of Elisabeti 
would make no alteration in matters of religion in England, I 
spite of all this, it was not long before she began ripping up th 
bowels of her unhappy subjects, because tliey were Roman Ci 
tholics. 

261. She was a bastard by law. The marriage of her motbe 
had been, by law, which yet remained unrepealed, declared t 
be null and void from the beginning. Her accession havinj 
been, in the usual way, notified to foreign powers, that is, tha 
" she had succeeded to the throne bv hereditary right and th 
consent of the nation," the Pope answered, that he did not ue 
derstand the hereditary right of a person not born in lawful wed 
lock. So that Ae, of course, could not acknowledge her heredi 
tary right. This was, of itself, a pretty strong inducement fo 
a lady of so flexible a conscience as she had, to resolve to bei 
Protestant. But, th^re was another and even a stronger motive 
Mary, Queen of Scotland, who had married the Dauphin o 
France, claimed the crown of England, as the nearest legitimati 
descendant of Henry VII. ; so that Elizabeth ran a manifest risl 
of losing the crown, unless she became a Protestantf and cram 
med Cranmer's creed down the throats of her people. If sh 
remained a Catholic, she must yield submission to the deertt 
from Rome ; the Pope could have made it a duty with her peo 
pie, to abandon her ; or, at the very least, he could have great 
}y embarrassed her. In short, she saw clearly, that, if her peo 
pie remained CatholicSy she could never reign in perfect safety 
She knew, that she had no hereditary right ; she knew that tb< 
law ascribed her birth to adultery. She never could think o 
reigning quietly over a people, the head of whose Church re 
fused to acknowledge her right to the crown. And, resolvinj 
to wear that crown, she resolved, cost what i*uin or blood \ 
might, to compel her people to abandon that very religion, hx 
belief in which she had, a few months before, declared, by pray 
ing to " God that the earth might open and swallow her alive 
if she were not a true Roman Catholic.^* 

262. The Pope's answer was honest ; but it was impolitic, an< 
most unfortunate it was for the English and Irish people, wh( 
had now to prepare for sufferings such as they had never knowi 
before. The situation of things was extremely favourable t< 
the Protestants. Mary, the Queen of Scots, the real lawful heii 
to the throne, was, as we have seen, married to the Dauphin o 
France. If Elizabeth were set aside, or, if she died without is 
9ue before Mary, England must become an appendage o 
France. The loss of Calais and of Boulogne had mortified th( 
DAtion enough ; but, for England herself to be transferred ti 
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France, wag what no Englishman could think of with patiences 
So that she became strong from the dread that the people had 
of the consequences of her being put down. It was iht bel;rotl| 
ing of Mary, Queen of Scots, to the Dauphin, which induced 
Mary, Queen of England, to marry Philip, and thereby to ta- 
il cure an ally for England in case of Scotland becoming a depen- 
dence of France. How much more pressing was the danger 
4{ now, when the Queen of Scots was actually married to the Daa- 
i phin (the heir apparent to the French throne), and when, if she 
;, were permitted to possess the crown of England, England, in 
4 case of her having a son, must become a province of France ! 
.i 263. This state of things was, therefore, most unfortanate for 
iJ the Catholics. It made many, very many of themselves coo/ in 
i opposition to the change which the new Queen soon showed her 
[. determination to effect ; for, however faithful as to their religion, 
;• tbey were Englishmen, and abhorred the thought of bdag the 
. underlings of Frenchmen. They might hate the Queen for her 
: spostacy and tyranny ; but still they could not but deiire that 
. England should remain an independent state ; and to keep her 
• nieh, the upholding of Elizabeth seemed absolutely necessary* 
, Those who eulogise Henry IV. of France, who became a Cii* 
tholic expressly and avowedly for the purpose of possessing and 
: keeping the throne of that country, cannot, very consistentiv 
blame Elizabeth for becoming a Protestant for an exactly simi- 
lar reason. I do not attempt to justify either of them; but I 
must confess, that if any thing would have induced me to up- 
hold Elizabeth, it would have been, that she, as far as human 
foresight could go, was an instrument necessary to preserve 
England from subjection to France ; and, beyond all doubt, this 
was the main reason for which, at the outset, at least, she was 
apheld by many of the eminent and powerful men. of that day. 

264. But, if we admit that she was justified in thus consulting 
her preservation as a Queen, and the nation's independence, at 
the expense of religious considerations ; if we admit that she 
had a right to give a preference to Protestants, and to use all 
gentle means for the totally changing of the religion of her peo- 
ple ; if we admit this, and that is admitting a great deal more 
than justice demands of us, who can refrain from being filled 
with horror at the barbarity which she so unsparingly exercised 
for the accomplishment of her purpose? 

265. The intention to change the religion of the country be- 
came, in a short time, so manifest, that all the Bishops but one 
refused to crown her. She, at last, found one to do it ; but even 
he would not consent to do the thing without her conformity to 
the Catholic ritual. Very soou, however, a series of acts were 
passed, which, by degrees, put down the Catholic worship, and 
n-introduced the Protestant ; and she found the plnnderers I 
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pOfH>son of plunder iust as ready to conform to her ecc 
tical sway, as they had been to receive absolution from Ca 
Pole, in the last reign. Cranmer's Book of Common P 
which had been ascribed by the Parliament to the suggc 
of the '' Holy Ghott" had been altered and amended,^ 
Edward's reign. It was now revived, and altered and ath 
again ; and still it was ascribed to the ** dictates of the 
Ohost r 

5266. If these Acts of Parliament had stopped here, they ; 
certainly have been bad and disgraceful enough. But s 
change was not to be effected without blood. This Quee 
'resolved to reign : the blood of her people she deemed ne 
^ to her own safety ; and she never scrupled to make it 
fihe looked upon the Catholic religion as her morlal enemy 
cost what it might, she was resolved to destroy it, if she < 
the Ineani being, by her, those which best answered her e 
267. ' With this view, statutes the most bloody were pi 
AU persons were compelled to icJce the oath of supremcu 
pain of death. To take the oath of supremacy ; that is t< 
to acknowledge the queen's supremacy in spiritual matten 
to renounce the Pope and the Catholic religion ; or, in 
words, to become an apostate. Thus was a very large p 
'her|»eople at once condemned to death for adhering to thi 
gion of their fathers ; and, moreover, for adhering to that 
religion, in which she had openly lived till she became Q 
and to Aer^rm belief tn which, she had sworn at her corona 

268. Besides this act of monstrous barbarity, it was made 
treason in a priest to say mass; it was made high treasoi 
priest to come into the kingdom from abroad ; it was made 
treason to harbour or to relieve a priest. And, on these gro 
and others of a like nature, hundreds upon hundreds wen 
chered in the most inhuman manner, being first hung up, 
cut down olivet their bowels then nppcd up, and their b 
chopped into quarters : and this, I again beg you, sensibh 
just Englishmen, to observe, only because the unfortunati 
sons were too virtuous and siucere to apostatize from that 
which this Queen herself had, at her coronation, in her co 
tion oath, solemnly sworn to adhere to and defend ! 

269. Having pulled down the altars, set up the tables ; hi 
ousted the Catholic priests and worship, and put in their 
a set of hungry, beggarly creatures, the very scum of the c 
with Cranmer's prayer-book amerule^i in their hands; hi 
done this, she compelled her Catholic subjects to attend t 
thtarehet nnder enormous penalties, which rose, at last, to ( 

^ Mteif, in case of perseverance in refusal ! Thus were a 
good, ail the sincere, all the conscientious people in the ! 
dom inceisantly harassed, ruined by enormous fines, brc 
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to the gallows, or compelled to flee from their native country:. 
Thus was this Protestant religion watered witli the tears and the 
blood of the people of England. Talk of Catholic persecution 
lod cruelty ! Where are you to find persecution and cruelty 
like this, inflicted by Catholic princes ? Elizabeth put, in one 
way or another, more Catholics to death, in one year, for not 
kwming apostates to the religion which she had sworn to Jbe 
bers, and to be the only true one, than Mary put to death in her 
whole reign for having apostatized from the religion of her and 
their fisLthers, and to which religion she herself had always ad- 
hered. Yet, the former is called, or has been called, "good 
Qaeen Bess," and the latter, " bloody Queen Mary." Even the 
horrid massacre of St. Bartholomew was nothingf when fair- 
ly compared with the butcheries and other cruelties of the reign 
of this Protestant Queen of England; yes, a mere nothing; and 
yet she put on tnouniijig upon that occasion, and had the con- 
summate hypocirisy to affect horror at the cruelties that the 
King of France had committed. 

270. This massacre took place at Paris, in the year 1572, and 
io the 14th year of Elizabeth's reign ; and, as it belongs to the 
history of that day, as it was, in fact, in part, produced by her 
own incessant and most mischievous intrigues, and, as it has 
been made a great handle of in the work of calumniating the Ca- 
tholics, even to this day, it is necessary that I give a true account 
of it, and that I go back to those civil wars in France which die 
occasioned, and in which she took so large a part, and which 
finally lost Calais and its territory to England. The ** Refor- 
mation," which LuTBER^^aid he was taught by the Devil, had 
found its way into France so early as in the year 1580, or there- 
abouts. . The " reformers" there were called Huguenots. For 
a long wi^,' they were of little consequence; but they, at last, 
in the r^i^';af Charles IX., became formidable to the govern- 
ment by 'bei|^ taken hold of by those ambitious and rebelliouf 
leaders CoirbK.and X^oligni. The faction, of which these two 
wei'e the chiefs, wanted to have the governing of France during 
the minority o*f Charles, who came to the throne in the year 
1561, at ten years of age. His mother, the Queen Dowager, 
gave the preference to the Duke of Guise and his party. The 
disappointed nobles, Conde and Coligni, needed no better mo- 
tive for becoming most zealous Protestants, the Guises being zea- 
lous in the Catholic cause ! Hence arose an open rebellion on 
the part of the former, /omc7i/c(/ by tlie Queen of, England, who 
seemed to think, that she never could be safe as long as there 
were- Catholic prince, priest, or people left upon the face of the 
earth ; and who never stuck at means, if they wete but calculat- 
ed to efl^ct her end. She was herself an apostalt; she wanted 
Io annihilate that from which she had apostatised; and, by her 
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endeavours to effect her purpose, she made her people I 
every pore, and made no scruple, upon any occasion, t 
fice the national honour. 

271. At her comin? to the throne, she found the coui 
war with France, ana Calais in its hands, that fortress c 
ritory having, as we have seen in paragraph 254, been 
by a French army under the Duke of Guise. She almos 
diately made peace with France, and that, too without 
Calais back, as she might have done^ if she had not pr 
her own private interest to the interest and honour of Ki 
Q*be negotiations for peace (England, Spain, and Franc 
the parties) were carried on at Chateau CambrensiSf in I 
All was soon settled with regard to Spain and France ; b 
LIP, (Mary's husband, remember,) faithful to his engage 
refused to sign the treaty, until tlie new Queen of Fngland 
ht satisfied Moith regard to Calais; and he even ofi'ered t< 
nue the war for six years, unless Calais were restored, pi 
Elisabeth would bind herself not to make a separate pea 
ing that period. She declined this generous offer ; she 1 
gun to rip up her subjects, and was afraid of war ; and she 
fore, clandestinely entered into negotiations with Franc 
it was agreed that the latter should keep Calais for eighi 
or pay to England 600,000 crowns ! Never was there t 
act than this treaty, on the part of England. But this v 
all; for the treaty further stipulated, that if France con 
any act of aggression against England, during the eight 
or if England committed any act of aggression against 1' 
during that time, the treaty should be void, and that the 
should lose the right of retaining, and the latter the claim 
restoration, of this valuable town and territory. 

272. This treaty was concluded in 1569, and it was a 
not only oi friendship, hut of alliance between the partie) 
before three years out of the eight had passed away. 
Queen Bess,'' out of pure hatred and fear df the Catholics 
a pure desire to make her tyrannical sway secure ; from t 
desire of being still able to fine, imprison, and rip up her 
tunate subjects, forfeited all claim to the restoration of < 
and that, too, by a breach of treaty more flagrant and moi 
than, perhaps, had ever before been witnessed in the wot 

273. CoNOE and Coligni, with their Huguenots, had 
up a formidable civil war in France. '' Oood Queen Bess') 
bassador at that Court stimulated and assisted tli^ rebels 
utmost of his power. At last, Vidame, an agent of Coni 
Coligni, came secretly , over to England to negotiate for mi 
naval, and pecuniary assistance. They succeeded with 
Bess," who, wholly disregarding the solemn treaties by 
she was bound to Charles IX., King of France, entered 
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formal treaty with the French rebels to send them an army and 
money, for the purpose of carrying on war against their sove- 
reign, of whom she was an allyt having bound herself, in that 
character, by a solemn oath on the Evangelists I By this treaty 
she engaged to furnish men, ships, and money ; and the traitors, 
on their part, engaged to put Havre de Grace at once into her 
hands, as a pledge, not only for the repayment of the money to 
be advanced, but for the restoration of Calais ! This infamouf 
compact richly deserved the consequences that attended it. 

274. The French ambassador in London, when he found that 
an intercourse was going on between the Queen and the agents 
of the rebels, went to Cecil, the Secretary of State, carrying 
the treaty of Chateau Cambrensis in his hahd, and demanded, 
agreeably to the stipulations of that treaty, that the agents of 
the rebels should be delivered up as traitors to their sovereign j 
and he warned the English government, that any act of aggres- 
sion on its part, would annihilate its claim to the recovery of Ca- 
lais at the end of the eight years. But **good Bess" had caused 
the civil wars in France ; she had, by her bribes, and ^e other 
underhand means stirred them up, and she believed that the suc- 
cess of the French rebels were necessary to her own security 
on her throne of doubtful right ; and, as she hoped to get Calais 
in this perfidious way, she raw nothing but gain in the perfidy, 

275. The rebels were in possession of Dieppe, Rouen, Havus 
de Grace, anc^ad extended their power over a considerlible 
part of Normandy. They at once put Havre and Dieppe into 
the hands of the English. So infamous and treacherous a pro- 
ceeding roused the Catholics of France, who now b^ame asham- 
ed of that inactivity, which had suffered a seqtt less than a Aun* 
dredlh part of the population, to sell their country under the blas- 
phemous plea of a love of the Oospel. ** Good Bess," with her 
usual mixture of hypocrisy and effrontery, sent her proclama 
tions into Normandy, declaring, that she meant no kottilitff 
against her " good brother" the King of France ; but merely to 
protect his Protestant subjects against the tyranny of the Houtt 
of Guise ; and that her ** good brother" ought to be grateful tt 
her for the assistance she was lending ! This cool and hypocrw 
tical insolence added fury to the flame. All France could but 
recollect, that it was the skilful, the gallant, the patriotic Duk« 
of Guise, who had, only five years before, ejected the English 
from Calais, their last hold in France ; and they now saw these 
** sons of the Gospel," as they had the audacity to call then» 
selves, bring those same English back again, and put two FrencH 
lea-ports into their hands at once ! Are we to wonder at the in- 
ejctingulshable hatred of the people of France against this trai- 
borous sect t Are we to wonder that they felt a desire to eatlir- 

12 
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pate the whole of so mfamous a race, who had already sold their 
country to the utmost of their power 7 

276. The French nobility, from every province and comer of 
France, flew to the aid of Iheir sovereigpa, whose army was com- 
manded by the Constable, Montmorency, with the Duke of 
Guise under hvm. Conde was at the head of the rebel army, 
having Coligni as a sort of partner in the concern, and having 
been joined by the English troops, under the Earl of Warwick, 
nephew of ^* good Bess's paramour, Dudley, of whom the Pro- 
testant clergymen, Heylin and Whitaker, will tell us more thau 
enough by-and-by. The first movement of the French against 
this combined mass of hypocrisy, audacity, perfidy and treason, 
was the besieging of Rouxir, into which, Sir Edward Poinings, 
who had preceded Warwick, had thrown an English reinfi>rce- 
ment to assist the /ai<A/U/ "sons of the Gospel." In order to 
encourag^thc French, the Queen-Mother (Catherine de Medici), 
her son the young King, Charles (now twelve years of age), and 
the King of Navarre, were present at the siege. The latter was 
mortally wounded in the attack ; but the Catholics finally took 
the town by assault, and put the wholt of the garriton to the 
sutord, including the English reinforcement sent by "goocf Queen 
Boss." 

277. In the meani^hile, the brother of Coligni bad, by the 
iDODcy of **good Bess,*' collected together a body of German 
mercenary Gospellers, and had got them to Orucans, which was 
Chen the main hold of the Huguenots ; while **g9od3es^" in or- 
der to act her part faithfully, ordered public prayerSf during 
three whole days, to implore God^s blessing *' upon her cause 
and the cause of the Gospel" Thus reinforced by another bo- 
dy of foreigners brought into their country, the base traitors, 
Conde and Coligni, first made a feint on the side of Paris ; but, 
finding themselves too weak on that side, they took their way 
towards Normandy, in the hope of there having the aid of the 
English forces. But, the Catholics, still under Montmorency 
and the Duke of Guise, followed the traitors, overtook them at 
Dreux, compelled them to fight, took Conde himself prisc*ner 
aud, though Montmorency was taken prisoner by the rebels, the 
Duke of Guise took the chief command, and drove the rebel Co 
ligni and his army before him ; and this, too, observe, ni spite 
of " good Bess's three whole days of prayers. 

278. Nevertheless, Coligni kept the field, and pillaged Nor- 
mandy pretty severely. *' Good Bess** sent him some money, 
and offered to be bound for more,, if he could get any merchants 
(that is, Jews) to lend it him; but she sent him no troops ; those, 
under the Earl of Warwick, being Jkept safe and sound in the 
fCTMg fortress of Havi^ ,.Ui».^ace, which place, honttt and 
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•* ^od Bess" Intended to keep, let things go which way they 
m*ht, which honest intention we shall, however, find defeated 
Sn the end. Coligni and his ruffians and German mercenary 
Crospellers crueUy plundered the Normans as far as they could 
extend their arms. The Catholics, now under the Duke of Guise, 
laid siege to Orleans. While this siege was" going on, one Pol* 
TROT, a Huguenot, in the pay of Colignif went, under the guise 
of being a dettrler from that inveterate rebel chief, and entered 
into the service of the army under the Duke of Guise. In a short 
time, this miscreant found the means to cusassinate that galUnt 
nobleman and distinguished patnot, instigated, indeed, employ- 
ed for the express purpose by Coligni, and urged on by Beza, 
the ** famous preacher " as Humk calls him, but really one of tha 
most infamous of all the " reforming preachers, and, perhaps, 
second to none but Luther himself. This atrocious deed met, 
afterwards with retaliation in the massaere of St. Bartholomew^ 
when on Coligni's mangled body there might have been placard 
ed the name of Poltrot. This wretch had been paid by Co- 
ligni, and the money had come from honest and sincere **good 
Queen Bess,'* whom we shall hereafter find plainly accused by 
Whitaker (a clergyman of the Church of England) of plotting 
the attcusination of her own cousin, and finding no man in her 
kingdom base enough to perform the deed. 

279. This foul deed seems to have made Conde ashamed of 
nis infamous associate and followers. Ambition had made him 
a rebel ; but he had sense of honour enough left to make him 
shudder at the thought of being the leader of assassins ; and he, 
with one drop of true blood in him, could not thhak without hor- 
ror af such a man as the Duke of Guise, who had rendered such 
inestimable services to France, being swept from existence bjr 
so base a miscreant as that whom his late colleague had hired 
and paid for that purpose. If the son of the Duke of Guise could 
have destroyed Coligni and his whole crew, he would have been 
justified in so doing. And vet, the world has been stunned with 
the Protestant cries of horror at the death of this same Coligni 
and a small part of his followers ! 

280. Conde now sought to get nd of his miscreant associates, 
by proposing, in February 1563, a pacification, and tendering 
his submission to his sovereign on condition of an act of oblivion. 
Coligni was included in^the amnesty. The king granted to the 
Huguenots permission to practice their worship in one town in 
every bailiwick ; and thus were all matters settled between the 
king and his rebellious subjects. Sad tidings for *'good Queen 
Bess," who, as Whitaker well observes, continually sought her 
safety in the divisions and misery of others. Conde, in his trea- 
ty with her, had stipulated not to conclude any peace withovt 
ber consent; but, had she a right to complain of a want of good 
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faith? She, who had broken her treaty and her oath with 
Charles IX., and who, in defiance of both, had entered into a 
treaty with rebels, in open arms against their king 7 

281. Xbe French king, wishing to get her troops quietly out 
of Havre de GraeCf and finding &at she now pretended to hold 
it as a pledge for the surrender of C^l^is, at the end of the eight 
years, offered to renew the treaty of Chateau Cambrcusis, by 
which Calais was to be restored to England in 1567. Jkit, she re- 
jecled this fair and reaaonable proposal. She had got Havre ; no 
matter how; and she said, that ** a bird in hand was worth two 
in the bush," snapping her Bngers at the same time, and, as was 
the common practice with her upon such occasions, confirming 
her resolution with a thundering oath, so becoming in a " Ftr- 
gin Queen." Finding, however, that all parties in France were 
now united for the expulsion of the English, she reluctantly gave 
way. She authorised her ambassadors to present a new pro- 
ject of treaty ; but, by this time, tiie French army, under Mont- 
morency, Conde, "good Bess's late friend and ally being serr- 
iug in the army, was on its way to regtdn Havre by force of arms, 
the king of France being well convinced, that treaties with 
" good Betsy" were things perfectly vain. 

282. Still, it was not a trifling thing to take Havre out of the 
hands of the English. A great deal of taxes had been imposed 
upon this nation, (to say nothing of the " prayers'*)^ in order to 
ensure the possession of this place. The Earl of Warwick, in- 
stead of sending troops to assist Besses allies, had kept his army 
at Havre ; bad, with six thousand soldiers and seven hundred 
pioneers, rendered the place '* impregnable ;" had, as soon as 
be heard that the rebellion was at an end, expelled all the French 
people from Havre, to their utter ruin, and in direct breach of 
JBess's treaty with Conde and Coligni. But, in spite of all this, 
Montmorency was, at the end of a short time, ready to enter the 
place by assault, having made bis breaches in preparation. The 
Queen-mother and the King were present in the camp, where 
they had the indescribablepleasuretosee ** Good Queen Bess's** 
General humbly propose to surrender the place to its rightftil so- 
vereign, witlwut any mention of Calait and itt territory, and on 
no condition whatever, but that of being permitted to return to 
England with the miserable remnant of his army { and England, 
after all the treasure and blood, expended to gratify the malig* 
nity of "good Bess," and after all the just imputations of perfi- 
dy that she had brought upon it, had to receive that renuiant 
that ratification of disgrace, greater than it had to support flrons 
the day when glorious Alfred finally expelled the Danes. And, 
yet, this woman is called, or has been called, "good Queen 
Bess," and her perfidious and butchering reign has been called 
gloriow I 
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283. Great as the mortifications of **good Bess*' now were, 
and great as were the misfortunes of the country, brought upon 
it by these her proceedings of hitherto unheard of hypocrisy and 
breach of faith, we have, as yet, seen the full measure of neither 
the one^nbr the other. For, " glorioiis and good Bess*' had now 
to sue for peace, and with that King, with whose rebel subjects 
she had so recently co-operated. Her ambassadors, going with 
due passports, were arrested and imprisoned. She stamped and 
iwore, but she swallowed the affront, and took the regular steps 
to cause them to be received at the French court, who, on their 
part, treated her pressing applications with a contemptuous 
saeer, and suffered many months to pass away, before they 
would listen to any terms of peace. Smith was one of her en- 
voys, and the other was that sanra Throckmorton, who had 
been her ambassador at Paris, and who, had been her agent in 
stirring up Conde and Coligni to their rebellion. The former 
was imprisoned at Melun, and the latter at Saint Germain's. 
Smith was released upon her application ; but Throckmorton 
was detained, and was made use of for the following curious, 
and,'to "good Bess," most humiliating purpose. The treaty of 
Chateau Cambrensis, which stipulated for the restoration of Ca- 
lais in eight years, or the forfeiture of 500,000 crowns by the 
French, contained a stipulation, that four French noblemen 
should be held by **good Bess," as hostages for the fulfilment of 
the treaty on the part of France. " Good Bess," by her aiding 
of the French rebels, had broken this treaty, had lost all just 
claim to Calais, and ought to have released the hostages ; but, 
as "good Bess" very seldom did what she ought to; as she 
might, almost every day of her mischievous life, have, with per- 
fect truth, repeated that part of the Frayer-Book " amended,'* 
which says, " we have done those things which we ought not 
to do, and have left undone those things which we ought to do ;" 
so, this "good" woman had kept the hostages, though she had for- 
feited all just claim to that for the fulfilment of which they had 
been put into her hands. Now, however, the French had got a 
" bird in hand" too. They had got Throckmorton, their old ene- 
my, and he had got a large quantity of " good Bess's" horrible 5e- 
crets locked up in his breast I So that, afler long discussions, dur- 
ing which Throckmorton gave very significant signs of his de- 
termination not to end his days in prison without taking revenge, 
of some sort, on his merciless employer, the '*good'* woman 
agreed to exchange the four French noblemen for him ; and, as 
a quarter o7a loaf was better than no bread, to take 125,000 
crowns /or the relinquishment of Calais to France inptrpduUy i 

284. Thus, then, it was **goodf Queen Bess," ailer all, glorious 
and Protestant Bess, that plucked this jewel from the l^nglisU 
crown ! Nor was this the only signal consequence of her mi- 
ls'* 
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hallowed and unprincipled treaty and intrigues with the French 
rebels. The plague which had got into the garrison of Ilayre 
de Grace, and which had left Warwick with only about two 
thousand out of his seven thousand men ; this dreadful disease , 
was brought, by that miserable remnaut of infected beings, to , 
England, where Hume iiimself allows, that it "swept off great ^ 
muUitudeSf especially in Loudon, where above twenty thousand ^ 
persons died of it in one year^* ! Thus was the nation heavily ^ 
taxed, afflicted with war, afflicted with pestilence ; thus were j! 
thousands upou thousands of English people destroyed or ruin- ^ 
ed, or rendered miserable, merely to j; ratify this proud and mu- ^ 
lignant woman, who thought that she could never be safe until ^ 
all the world joined in her flagrant npostacy. Thus, and more- j^ 
\y for this same reason, was Calais surrendered for ever; Ca- ; 
lais, the proudest possession of England ; Calais, one of the two ^ 
keys to the Northern Seas ; Calais that had been won by our u 
Catholic forefathers two hundred years before ; Calais, which f 
they would have no more thought of yielding to France, than ^ 
they would have thought of yicldiug Dover; Calais, the bare g 
idea of a possibility of losing which had broken the heart of the .. 
honest, the virtuous, the patriotic, and most calumniated Mary ! ^ 

285. It is surprising what baseness Hume discovers in treat- ^ 
ingof the whole of this important series of transactions ; how 
he glosses over all the breaches of faith and of oath, on the part ^ 
of the '* good Bess'* ; how he lots pass, without censure, the (la- - 
grant and malignant treason of the rebels ; and even how ho in- , 
sinuates apologies for them ; how he skips by tlie rare fidelity of ^ 
Philip to his engagements ; how he praises the black-hearted , 
Coligni, while he almost censures Coi'tdc for seeking peace after ^ 
the assassination of the Duke of Guise ; how he wholly suppres- 
ses the deep humiliations of England in the case of Smith and , 
Throckmorton ; how he makes the Inst bill of sale 200,000, in- , 
stead of the fourth part of 600,000 ; how he passes over the lo)"! 
of Calais /or ever, as nothing in "good Bess," though he had 
made the temporary loss of it every thing in Mary ; but, above 
all the rest, how he constantly aims his malignity at that skilful, 
brave, faithful, and patriotic nobleman, the Duke of Guise, wnile 
he extols Condc as long as he was a rebel and a traitor, engaged 
in selling his country ; and how he lauds the inveterate and trea- 
cherous Coligni to the last hour of that traitor's life. 

28G. Is there any man who docs not see the vast importance 
of Calais and its territory ? Is there any man who does not see 
how desirable it would be to us to have it now 7 Is th^re an Eng- 
lishman who does not lament the loss of it 7 And is it not clear 
as the sun at noonday, that it was lost for ever by " good Bess's** 
perfidy in joining the rebels of France ? If, when those rebels 
^ere formidable to their sovereign, she bad pressed him to re- 
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(tore Calais at onee, and to take an equivalent for such antici- 
Mited restoration, is it not obyious, that he would bare consent- 
id, rather than risk her displeasure at such a moment 7 And, 
¥hat is the apology, that Hdme maizes for her conduct in join- 
Dg the rebels 7 " Elizabeth,- besides the general and essential 
Dterest of supporting the Protestants, and opposing the rapid 
irogpress of her enemy, the Duke of Guise" (how was he her 
!nemy 7) " had other motives which engaged her to accept this 
proposal. When she concluded the peace at Chateau Cambren- 
is, she had good reason to foresee, that France would never r»- 
unlarity fulfil the article tnith regard to the restitution of €«- 
ais; and many subsequent incidents tended to confirm this sus- 
licion. Considerable sums of money had been laid out on the 
ortifications ; long leases had been granted of the lands ; and 
aany inhabitants had been encouraged to build and settle there, 
•y assurances that Calais would never be restored to the English. 
.'he Queen, therefore, very wisely concluded, that, could she get 
»08session of Havre, a place which commanded the mouth of 
tie Seine, and was of much greater importance than Calais, 
he should easily constrain the French to execute the treaty ^ and 
hould have the glory of restoring to the crown that ancient pos- 
ession, which was so much the fkvourito of the nation." 

287. Away, then, goes, at once, all her professions of desire 
> defend the ** cause of the Gospel ;" she is a hypocrite the most 
rofound at once : she breaks faith with the king of France, and 
'ith the rebels too. But, if she rcdWy foresaw that the French 
iould not voluntarily fulfil the treaty of Chateau Cambrensis, 
'by did she conclude it, when Philip was ready to aid her iu 
9mpe//tng France to restore Calais at once 7 And, as to the 
subsequent ineidentSf^^ which had confirmed her suspicions, 
'by should not the French government re/7atr//ie/or/(/iea/tofu, 
nd why should they not give " assurances that the territory 
tould never be restored to the English,^* seeing that she had bar- 
uned for the perpetual surrender of 600,000 crowns 7 The 
'rench meant, doubtless, to pay the money at the end of the eight 
ears. They never, after she had rejected the offer of Philip, 
itended to give up Calais : that every body knew, and nobody 
etter than " good Bess :" she had hostages for the payment of 
le money ; and she held those hostages, after she hsid receiv- 
i Havre from the rebels as a security for the payment of that 
loney ! She had, she thought, two birds in the hand ; but, 
lOugh she " concluded very wisely" both birds escaped : she 
it'witted and overreached herself: and the nation has, to this 
iy, to lament the consequences of her selfishness, bad faith, 
dd atrocious perfidy. 

5288. I should now proceed to follow "good Bess" and her 
orthy friend Coligni down to the date of ue massacre of S 
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Bartholomew, which was a sort of toholesale of the same work 
that **good Bess" carried on in detail ; but, I have filled my pa- 
«er ; and 1 now see, that it "will be impossible for me to do any 
thing like justice to mt subject without stretching my Kttle work 
ftirtj^iT th«n I intended 



LETTER X. 



Massacre of Saint Bartholomew. — Tail-piece to it.— A 
man's hand cut off for thwarting Bess in her lovk-sici 
FIT. — Her favourites and ministers. — History and iiur« 
DER of Mary, Queen of Scotland. 

Kensington, Z\st Augiist, 1825. 
My Friends, . 

288. Though the massacre of Saint Bartholomew took place 
in Fance, yet it has formed so fertile a source of calumny against 
the religion of our fathers ; it has served as a pretence with Pro- 
testant historians to justify, or palliate so many atrocities on f be 
part of their divers sects ; and the Queen of England and her 
ministers had so great a hand in first producing it, and then in 
punishing Catholics under pretence of avenging it, that it is ne- 
cessary for me to give an account of it. 

289. We have seen in the paragraphs from 273 to 281, the 
treacherous works of Coligni, and, in paragraph 278, we have 
seen that this pretended Saint basely caused that gallant and pa- 
triotic nobleman, the Duke of Guise, to be assassinated. But, 
in assassinating this nobleman, the wretch did not take off the 
whole of his family. There was a sos left to avenge that father, 
and the just vengeance of this son the treacherous Coligni had 
yet to feel. We have seen, that peace had taken place between 
the French king and his rebellious subjects ; but, Coligni had all 
along discovered that his treacherous designs only slept. The 
King was making a progress through the kingdom about four 
years after the pacification ; a plot was formed by Coligni and 
his associates to kill or seize him ; but, by riding fourteen hours 
without getting ofi'his horse, and without food or drink, he es« 
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caped, and g^ot safe to Paris. Another ciyil war soon broke out, 
followed by another pacification ; but, such had been the barbie 
rities committed on both sides, that there could be,^ and , there 
was, no real forgiveness. The Protestants had been full as san- 
guinary as the Catholics ; and, which has been remarked even 
by their own historians, their conduct was frequently, not to 
say uiiiforinly, characteriBed by plundering and by hypocrisy 
and perfidy, unknown tOK.their enemies. 

290. During this pacification, Coligni had, by the deepest dis- 
simulation, endeavoured to worm himself into favour with the 
young King, and upon the occasion of a marriage between th« 
King's sister and the young King of Navarre (afterwards the 
famous Henry IV.), Coligni, who, Conde being now dead, wi^ 
become the chief of his sect, came to Paris, with a company of 
his Protestant adherents, to partake in the celebration, and that, 
too, at the King's invitation. After he had been there a day or 
two, some one shot at him, in the street, with a blunderbuss, and 
wounded him in two or three places, but not dangerously. His 
partizans ascribed this to the young Duke of Guise, though no 
proof has ever been produced in support of the assertion. They , 
however, got about their leader, and threatened revenge, as was 
very natural. Taking this for the ground of their justification, 
the Court resolved to anticipate the blew ; and, on Sunday, the 
24th of August, 1572, it being St. Bartholomew's day, they 
put their design in execution. There was great difficulty in pre- 
vailing upon the young King to give his consent ; but, at last, 
by the representations and entreaties of his mother, those of the 
Duke of Anjou, his brother, and those of the Duke of Guise, he 
was prevailed upon. The dreadful orders were given ; at the 
appointed moment, the signal was made ; the Duke of Guise 
with a band of followers rushed to and broke open the house of 
Coligni, whose dead body was soon thrown out of the window 
iato the street. The people of Paris who mortally hated the 
Protestants, and who could not have forgotten Coligni's having 
put the Engluh in postetsion of Dieppe and Havre ; who could 
not have forgotten, that, while the old enemy of France was 
thus again brought into the country by Coligni and his Protes- 
tants, this same traitor and his sect had basely assassinated that 
brave nobleman, the late Duke of Guise, who had driven the Eng- 
lish from their last hold, Calais, and who had been assassinated 
at the very moment when he was endeavouring to drive this 
old enemy from Havre, into which this Coligni and bis sect had 
brought that enemy : the people of Paris could not but remem- 
ber these things, and remembering them, they could not but hold 
Coligni and his sect in detestation indescribable. Besides this, 
there were few of them some one or more of whose relations had 
not perished, or suffered in some way or other, from the pkia- 
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derin?s, or butcheries, of these marauding and murdering Ct^ ^ 
vinistA whose creed taught tliem that good works were unavail* ^ 
ing, and that no deeds, however base or bloody, could bar their * 
way to salvation. These " Protestants," as they were called, ? 
bore no more resemblance to Protestants of the present day, thu ?" 
the wasp bears a resemblance to the bee. That name then wai, ^ 
and it was justly, synonymous with banditti; that is, robber tni ^ 
murderer ; and the persons bearing it had been, by becoming the 'fJ 
willing tool of every ambitious rebel, a greater scourge to France '"* 
than foreign war, pestilence and famine united. ^^ 

291. Considering these things, and taking into view, that the 
people, always ready to suspect even beyond the limits of ret- 
son, heard the cry of " treason" on all sides, is it any wonder 
that they fell upon the followers of Coligni, and that they spar- 
ed none of the sect that they were able to destroy 7 When we i^^ 
consider these things, and especially when we see the son of the |^ 
assassinated Duke of Guise lead the way, is it not a most men- ^ 
strous violation of truth to ascribe this massacre to iheprineipltt ' 
of the Catholic religion f With equal justice might we asoibe 
the act of Bellinguam (who sent for his Church Prayer Book 
the moment he was lodged in Newgate) to the principles of the 
Church of England. No one has ever been base and impudeot j 
enough to do this ; why, then, are there men so base and impvt- ^^ 
dent as to ascribe this French massacre to Catholic prineiplaf 

292. The massacre at Paris very far exceeded the wishes of 
the court ; and orders were instantly dispatched to the great 
towns in the provinces to prevent similar scenes. Such scoMi 
took place, however, in several places ; but, though, by sone 
Protestant writers, the whole number of persons killed, has been 
made to amount to a hundred thousand, an account published in 
1682, and made up A-om nccovaits, collected ffotn the minisiers in 
the different towns, made the number, for all France, amount to 
only 786 persons ! Dr. Lingard (Note T. Vol. V.), with his 
usual fairness, says, ^' if we double this number, we shall not be 
far from the real amount." The Protestant writers began at 'j 
100,000; then fell to 70,000; then to 30,000; then to 20,000; » 
then to 15,000 ; and, at last, to 10,000 ! All in round numbers ! ij 
One of them, in an hour of great indiscretion, ventured upon ^ 
obtaining returns of names from the ministers themselves ; and, 
then, out came the 786 persons in the whole ! 

293. A number truly horrible to th^nk of; but a number not . « 
half so great as that of those English Catholics whom ** good ^ 
Queen Bess" had, even at this time (the 14th year of her reignV < 
caused to be ripped up, racked till the bones came out of Skew 1 
sockets, or caused to be dispatched, or to die, in prison, or to 1 
exile ; and this, too, observe, not for rebellions, treasons, rob* 
berics and assassinations, like those of Coligni and his follow* 
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n ; but simply and solely for adhering to the religion &f their 
nd her fathers, which religion she had openly practised for 
ears, and to which religion she had mpst solemnly sworn 
tiat she sincerely belonged ! The annals of hypocrisy con- 
>ined with impudence afford nothing to equal her behaviour 
pon the occasion of the St. Bartholomew. She was ddily 
Miking people nearly to death to get secret; from them; she was 
atty. rippiu^ the bowels out of women as well as men for saying, 
r hearing, that mcus, for the celebration of which the churches 
f England had been erected ; she was daily mutilatingf racking, 
nd butchering her own innocent and conscientious subjects : 
nd yet, she and her profligate court-women, when the French 
mbassador came with the King of France's explanation of 
le cause of the massacre, received him in deep moiumihg, 
nd with all the marks of disapprobation. But, when she 
emonstrated with her '* good brother," the King of France, 
nd, added her hope, that he would be indulgent to his Pro^ 
istant subjects, her hypocrisy carried her a little too far; 
>r, the Queen Mother, in her answer to "good Bess," observ- 
d, that, as to this matter, her son could not take a safer guide 
lan his ''good sister of England"; and that, while, like her, 
e forced no man's conscience ; like her, he was resolved to suA 
sr no man to practise any religion but that which he himself 
ractised. The French Queen Mother was still short of '*good 
letsy's" mark ; for she not only punished the practice of all re- 
gion but her own, she, moreover, punished people for not prae- 
Ising her religion ; though she herself was a notorious apostate, 
nd that, too, from motives as notoriously selfish. 
. 294. But, there is a tail-piecCf ^hich most admirably eluci- 
ates "good Betsy's" sincerity upon this meiporable occasion, 
nd also that same quality in her wbtch induced her to profess, 
lat she wished to live and die a virgin Queen. The Parliament 
nd her ministers, anxious for an undisputed succession, and 
nxious, also, to keep out the Scotch branch of the royal faml 
ff urged her several times to marry. She always rejected their 
dvice. Her " virgin^* propensity led her to prefer that sort of 
itercourse ^ith men, which I need not more particularly allude 
>. Her amours with Leicester, of whom we shall see enough 
y-and-by, were open and notorious, and hav>e been most am- 
ly detailed by many Protestant historians, some of whom have 
een clergymen of the Church of England ; it is, moreover, well 
nown that these amours became the subject of a play, acted in 
)e reign of Charles II. She was now, at the time of the St. 
artholomew, in the 39th year of her age ; and she was, as she 
>ng had been, leading with Leicester, the life that I have allud 
1 ip. Ten years afterwards, whether from the advanced age of 
eieestcr, or from some other cause, the " virgin^' propensity 
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•eemed, all of a sadden to quit "good Betsy^ ; she became bent 
on wedlock ; and, beinff now firfy-nine yean of age, there wai^ 
to be sure, no time tooelott'm providinff an hereditaiy sacGae- 
8or to her thome. She had, in the 13tfi year of her reign, as- 
sented to an Act that was passed, which secured the crown to 
her **" tuUural usue ," bj which any bcutard that she nufAX hav« 
by any body became heir to the thome ; and it was, by ue same 
Act, made hi^h treason to deny that such issue was heir to it 
This Act, which is still in the Statute-Book, 13 Eliz. chap. 1. S. 
2., is a proof of the most hardened profligacy that ever was wit^ 
nessed m woman, and it is surprising, that such a mark of u)pa- 
rent national abiectness and mfamy should haye been sufrond 
to remain in black and white to this day. However, tXforty^int 
"good Betsy" resolved to lead a marriied Hfe; and, as hern' 
vage father, whom she so much resembled, always looked out 
for a yoyng wife, so " good vergin Betsy " looked out for a young 
husband ; and, in order to convince the world of Uie since- 
rity of her horror at the massacre of St. Bartholomew, wh« 
should she fix on as a companion for life, who should sh« 
want to take to her arms, but the Duke of anjou, I'lother of 
Charles IX., and one of the perpetrators of those bloody deeih 
on account of which she and court ladies^ all of her own stamp, 
had gone into moumm^ ! The Duke was not handsome ; but, 
he had, what the French call la beauty dutiable : he waM young: 
only 28 years of age ; and her old paramour, Leicester, wii 
now Jifty! Betsy, thoueh well stricken in years herself had 
still a " colt^ tooth." Her ministers and tho nation, who saw 
all the dangers of sucli a match to tlie independence of their 
country, protested against it most vehemently, and finally de- 
terred her from it ; but, a gentleman of Lincoln's Inn, who hod 
written and published a pamphlet against the marriage, wat 
prosecuted, and had his rigfU hand chopped off for this public- 
sprited effort in assisting to save England from tho ruin about 
to be brouffht upon it for the mere gratification of the appetite 
of a gross ubidinous, nasty, shameless old woman. It was said 
of her monster of a father, who began tlie ** Reformation," thtt 
^*' he spared no man in his anger, and no woman in his lust** : 
the very same, in substance, with a Uttle change of the terms, 
micht be said of this his monster of a daughter, who completed 
that ^ Reformation" ; and something approaching .to tlio same 
degree of wickedness might be jusUy ascribed to alomst eveij 
one, who acted a conspicuous part m bringing about that, to 
England, impoverishing and degrading event. 

^5. Before we come to the three other great transactions of 
the long reign of this wicked woman, her foul murder o/'MaIT 
Stuart, Queen of Scotland ; her war with Spain ; and her scmargr 
ing of Ireland^ which unhappy country still bears the marks « 
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her scorpion lash ; before we come to these, it will be necessary 
to make ourselves acquainted with the names and characters of 
some of her principal advisers and co-operators ; because, unless 
we do this, we shall hardly be able to comprehend many things, 
which we ought, nevertheless, to carry along clearly . in our 
minds. 

S296. Leicester was her favourite, both in council and in the 
field. PocTOR Hetlin (History of the Reformation, Elizabeth, 
p. 168) describes him in these words : " Sir Robert Dudley, 
the second son of the Duke of Northumberland" (the odious 
traitor executed in the last reign), ** she made, soon after she 
came to ^he throne. Lord Denbeigh and Earl of Leicester, hav- 
ing before made him her Master of Horse, Chancellor of the 
University of Oxford, and a Knight of the Garter; and she now 
gave him the fair manor of Denbeigti, with more gentlemen ow- 
ing suit and service to it than any other in England in the hands 
of a subject, adding even to this the goodly castle and manor of 
Kenilwortb. Advanced to this height, he engrossed unto himself 
the disposing of all offices in court and state, and of all prefer- 
ments in the church, proving, in fine, so unappeasable in his ma- 
licci and so insatiable in his lusts, so sacrile|^ious in his rapines, so 
false in promises, and so treacherous in point of trust, and finally 
so destructive of the lives and properties of particular persons, 
that his little finger lay far heavier on the Enslish subjects, than 
the loins of all the favourites of the two last Kings." And, mind, 
those " two Kings" were the plundering and confiscatfng Hen- 
ry VIII. and Edward VI. ! " And, that his monstrous vices 
might either be connived at, or not complained of, he cloaks 
Yhem with a seeming zeal for true religion, and made himself 
the head of the Puritan faction, who spared no pains in setting 
fortti nis praises ; nor was he wanting to caress them after such 
manner as he found most agreeable to these holy h^ocrites, 
tising no other language in his speech and letters than the Scrip- 
iure phrase, in which he was as dexterous as if he liad received- 
the same inspirations as the sacred ]$^nmen/' We must bear in 
mind, that this character is drawn by a Doctor of the Church 
«f England (Betsy's own Church), in a work dedicated by per- 
mission to King Charles II. She, beyond all doubt, meaned to 
marry Leicester, who had, as all the world believed, murdered 
hit own wife to make way for the match. She was prevented 
from marrying him by the reports from her ambassadors of what 
was said about this odious proceeding in foreign courts, and al- 
so by the remonstrances of her other ministers. Higgons, an 
historian of distinguished talent and veracity, states, distinctly, 
that Leicester murdered his first wife for the purpose of marry- 
ing the Queen. He afterwards married, secretly, a second wife, 
and when she, upon his wanting to marry a third, refused to b^ 
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divorced, he poisoned her ; at least, so said a publication, callei 
Leicester's RepubliCf put forth in 1668. Yet, after ail these things 
this man, or rather this monster continued to possess all hit 
power, and his emoluments, and all his favour with the '' virgirC 
Queen, to the last day of his life, which ended in 1688, after 3( 
years of plundering and oppressing the people of£ngland. T|iii 
was a ** reformer'' of religion, truly worthy of being enrollci 
with Henry YIII., Cranmer, Thomas Cromwell, and **gooi 
Queen Bess/' 

297. Sir Willum Cecil was her next man. He was hei 
Secretary of State ; but she afterwards made him a lord, undei 
the title of Burleigh, and also made him Lord Treasurer. H( 
had been a Protestant in the reign of Edward the Sixth, when h( 
was Secretary, first under the Protector Somerset, who, whei 
Dudley overpowered him, was abandoned by Cecil, who tool 
to the latter, and was the very man that drew up the treason 
able instrument, by which, j^dward, on his death-bed, didnhe 
rited his sisters Mary and Elizabeth. Pardoned for his treasoi 
by Mart, he became a most zealous Catholic, and was, amongs 
others, a volunteer to go over to Brussels, to conduct Cardinai 
Pole to England. But, the wind having changed, he becam< 
Protestant again, and Secretary of State to ^^ good Betsy," wh< 
never cared any thing about the character or principles of thos* 
she employed, so that they did but answer her selfish ends. Thi 
Cecil, who was a man of extraordinary abilities, and of stil 
greater prudence and cunning, was the chief prop of her throm 
for nearly /or/y of the /or/y-/Arec years of her reign. He die< 
in 1698, in the 77th year of his age; and \^ success in unprinci 
pled artifice ; if fertility in cunning devices ; if the obtaining o 
one*s ends without any regard to the means ; if, in this pursuit 
sincerity be to be set at nought, and truth, law, justice, and^ei 
cy, be to be trampled under foot; if, so that you sttcceed in you 
end, apostacy, forgery, perjury, and the shedding of innocen 
blood be to be thought nothing of, this Cecil was certainly th 
s^reatest statesman that ever lived. Above all others he was con 
fidcd in by the Queen, who, when he grew old, and feeble in hi 
limbs, used to make him ft/ in her presence, saying, in her accus 
tomed masculine and emphatical style : " I have you, not fo 
your weak legs, but for your strong head." 

298. Francis Walsingham became Secretary of State afte 
Cecil ; but, he had been employed by the Queen almost from th< 
beginning of her reign. He had been her ambassador at seve 
ral courts, had negotiated many treaties, was an exceedingly 
prudent and cunning man^juid wholly destitute of all care abou 
means, so that he carried his end. He was said to haye fifty 
three agents and eighteen real spies in foreign courts. He was i 
most bitter and inflexible persecutor of Ihc Catholics ; but, be 
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fore his death, which took place in 1590> he had to feel, himself, 
a little of that tyranny and ingratitude, and that want of mer- 
cy, of which he had so long mainly assisted to make so many in- 
nocent persons feel. 

299, Paulet St. John, Marquis of Winchester. This was 
not a statesman. He, like many more, was a backer-on. He 
presided at trials ; and did other such-like work. These are un- 
worthy of particular notice here, and Paulet is named merely 
as a specimen of tiie character and conduct of the makers and 
supporters of the famous " reformation." This Paulet (the 
first noble of the family) was, at his out-set Sttward to the Bi- 
shop of Winchester, in the time of Bishop Fox, in the reign of 
Henry VI f. He was, by old brutal Harry VIII , made Treasu- 
rer of the king's household, and, zealously entering into all the 
views of that famous " Defender of the Faith," he was made 
Lord St. John. He was one of those famous executorSf who were 
to carry into effect the will of Henry VIII. Though Harry had 
enjoined on these men to maintain his sort of half Catholic re- 
ligion, Paulet now, in the reign of Edward, became a zealous 
Protestant f and continued to epjoy all his offices and emoluments, 
besides getting some new grants from the further spoils of the 
church aud poor. Seeing that Dudley was about to supplant 
Somerset, which he finally did, Paulet joined Dudley, andactu 
ally presided at the trial and passed sentence of death on So- 
merset, *' whose very name," says Dr. Milner, " had, a little 
more than two years before, caused him to tremble." Dudley 
made him, first Earl of Wiltshire, and then Marquis of Winches- 
terf and gave him the palace of the Bishop of Winchester at Bi- 
shop's Waltham, together with other spoils of that Bishopric. 
When Mart came, which was almost directly afterwards, he 
became once more, a Catholic, and continued to hold and en> 
joy all his offices and emoluments. Not only a Catholic, but a 
nxoitfurious Catholic, and the most active and vigorous of all the 
persecutors of those very Protestants, with whom he had made 
it his boast to join in communion only about two years before ! We 
have heard a great deal about the cruelties of the " bloody Bi- 
shop Bonner" ; but, nobody ever tells us, that this Marquis of 
Winchester, as President of the Council, repeatedly reprimand- 
ed Bonner, in very severe terms, for want of zeal and diligence 
in sending Protestants to the stake ! Fox says, that, " of the Coun- 
cil, the most active in these prosecutions was the Marquis of Win- 
chester,^* But, now, Mary being dead, and Elizabeth being re- 
solved to extirpate the Catholics, Paulet instantly became a 
Protestant again, a most cruel persecutor of the Catholics, Pr^ 
sident on several commissions for condemning them to death, 
Siod he wag in such high favour with **good Bess," that she said, 
were he not so very old, as he was, she would prefer him, as t 
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hwbandf to any man in her dominions. He died in th< 
year of her reign, at the age of 97, having kept in place < 
the reigns of Jive sovereignst and having made four chan 
his religion to correspond with the changes made by four 
the five. A French historian says, that FaUlet being i 
how he had been able to get through so many storms, no 
unhurt, but rising all the while, answered, *• En etant un 
et non pas un chene :" *' by being a ioilloWf and not an 
Our present prime minister, who, in 1822, while collection 
making for the starving Irish, ascribed the distresses of the 
try to 0. surplus of foodt seems also to be of this willow 
for, with the exception of about fifteen months, he has b 
place ever since he was a man. He was under Pitt the first 
Pitt went out, but he stuck in with Addington ; Addingtoi 
out, but he stuck in again with Pitt second time : he was i 
quite out by the *' fVfUgs^* ; but in he came again with the 
of Portland; he stuck In with Percival; and, at last, he 
the top, where he will remain for his natural life, unless t 
per-money storm should tear even '' willows'^ up by the 
What this Bible-Saint would have done, if there had 1 
change/ of religion at every change of ministry, I shall m 
tend t9|Say. 

300. Such were the tools with which *^ good Bess" 
work ; and we have now to see in what manner they all ^ 
with regard to Mart Stuart, the celebrated and unfor 
queen of the Scotch. Without going into her history ^ it 
possible to make it clearly appear how Betsy was able to es 
the Protestant religion in England in spite of the people o^ 
land ; for it was, in fact, in spite of almost the whole of the' 
of all ranks and degrees. She actually butchered, that is 
ripped up the bellies, of some hundreds of them ; she put mai 
many hundreds of them to the rack ; she killed in varioui 
many thousands ; and she reduced to absolute beggary as 
as made the population of one of the smaller counties o 
land ; to say nothing, at present, of that great slaughter- 
Ireland. It is impossible for us to see how she came to I 
to do this ; how she came to be able to get the Parliamen 
the many monstrous things that they did ; how they, v 
any force, indeed, came to do such barefaced things, as i 
vide that any bastard that she might have should inhe 
throne, and to make it high treason to deny that such t 
was rightful heir to the throne. It is impossible to accoi 
her being able to exist in England after that act of indeli 
famy , the murder of Mary Stuart. It is impossible for ui 
these things in their causes, unless we make ourselves ao 
ed with the history of Mary, and thereby show how the i 
V influenced at this most interesting period, the transt 
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if which were so decisive as to the fate of the Catholic religion 
in England. 

301. Mary Stuart, bom in 1642 (nine years after the birth 
of Elizabeth), was daughter of James V. King of Scotland, and 
of Mary of Lorraine, sister of that brave and patriotic nobleman, 
the Duke of Guise, who, as we have seen, was so basely murder- 
ed by the vile traitor, Coligni. Mary Stuart's father died when 
she was only eight days old ; so that she became the reigning 
queen of Scotland, while in the cradle. Her father (James V.) 
was the son of James IV. and Margaret the eldest sister of the 
old savage Henry VIIl. This "Defender of the Faith** wished 
Mary Stuart to be betrothed to his son Edward , and by that 
means to add Scotland to the dominions of England. The fa- 
mily of Guise were too deep for the old " Defender." Mary 
Stuart (a Regency having been settled in Scotland )]wa8 taken to 
France, where she had her education, and where her heart seem- 
ed to remain all her life. The French, in order to secure Scot- 
land to themselves, as a constant ally against England, got Ma- 
ry to be betrothed to Francis, Dauphin of France, son and suc- 
cessor of Henry 11., king of France. She, at the age of 17 years, 
was married to him, who was two years younger than herself, 
in 1558, the very year that Elizabeth mounted the throne of 
England. 

302. That very thing now took place which old Harry had 
been so much afraid of, and which, indeed, had been the dread 
of his councillors and his people. Edward was dead. Queen 
Mary was dead, and, as Elizabeth was a bastard, both in law 
and in fact, Mary Stuart was the heiress to the throne of Eng- 
land, and and she was now the wife qfthe immediate heir to the 
King of France. Nothing could be so fortunate for Elizabeth. 
The nation had no choice but one : to take her and uphold her; 
or, to become a great province of France. If Elizabeth had 
died at this time, or had died before her sister Mary, England 
must have become degraded thus ; or, it niust have created a new 
dynasty y or become a republic. Therefore, it was, that all men, 
whether Catholics or Protestants, were for the placing and sup- 
porting of Elizabeth on the throne ; and for setting aside Mciry 
Stuart, though unquestionably she was the lawful heiress to the 
crown of England. 

303. As if purposely to add to the weight of this motire, of it- 
gelf weighty enough, Henry II., King of France, died in tight 
months after Elizabeth's accession ; so that Mary Stuart was 
now, 1559, Queen consort of France, Queen of Scotland, and cal- 
led herself Q^een of England ; she and her husjband bore the 
anns of England along with those of France anq Scotland ; and 
the Pope had refused to acknowledge the righf qf^Eiizabeih to 
the English throne. Thus, as old Harry had foreeeeoi when h« 
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made his will setting aside the Scotch branch of bit family, wu 
England actually transferred to the dominion of ftVance, unletf jie 
the nation set at nought the decision of the Pope, and fupport- ^ 
ed Elizabeth. 

304. This was the real cause of Elizabeth's succeu in her 
work of extirpating the Catholic religion. According totbede* 
cillon of the head of the Catholic church, Elizabeth was so 
usurper ; if she were an usurper, she ought to be set aside ; if ibe 
were set aside, Mary Stuart and the King of France became 
Queen and King of England ; if they became Queen and King 
of England, England became a mere province, ruled by Scotch- 
men and Frenchmen, the bare idea of which was quite sufficient 
to put every drop of English blood in motion. All men, there* 
fore, of all ranks in life, whether Protestants or Catholics, were 
for Elizabeth. To preserve her life became an object dear to 
all her people ; and, though her cruelties did, in one or two in- 
stances, arm Catholics against her life, as a body they were as 
as loyal to her as her Protestant subjects ; and, even when her 
knife was approaching their bowels, they, without a single et- 
ception, declared her to be their lawful Queen. Therefore, 
though the decision of the Popr was perfectly honest and Justin 
itself, that decision was, in its obvious and iuevitale consequence*, 
rendered, by a combination of circumstances, so hostile to the 
greatness, the laws, tl\e liberties, and the laudable pride of Eng- 
lishmen, that they were reduced to the absolute Becessity of net- 
ting his decision at nought, or, of surrendering their very name 
as a nation. But, observe, by-the-bye, this dilemma and all the 
dangers and sufferings that it produced, arose entirely out of the 
" Reformation." Had the savage old Harry listened to Sir Thoi 
mas More and Bishop Fisher, there would have been no obstacle 
to the marrying of his son with Mary Stuart; and, besides, he 
would have had no ohildrcn, whose legitimacy could have been 
disputed, and, in alllmxnan probability, several children to bo, 
in lawful successionj neirs to the throne of England. 

305. Here we hate the great, and, indeed, the only cause, of 
Elizabeth's success In rooting out the Catholic religion. Her 
people were, ninety«&ine hundredths of them. Catholics. They 
bad shown this clearly at the accession of her sister Mary. EU- 
zabeth was as great a tyrant as ever lived ; she was the most 
cruel of women ; her disgusting amours were notorious ; yet she 
was the most popular sovereign that had ever reigned since 
the days of Alfred ; and we have thousands of proofs, that her 
people, of all ranks and degrees, felt a most anxious interest in 
every thing affecting her life or her health. Effects like thiado 
not come from ordinary causes. Her treatment of great maiiM 
of her people, her ahnost unparalleled cruelties, her flaipraBt 
falsehoods, her haugUincss, her insolence and her lewd life; 
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«rere naturally calculated to make her detested, and to make 
her people pray for any thing that might rid them of her. 
But, they saw nothing but her between them and subjection to 
foreigners f a thing which they had always most laudably held 
in the greatest abhorrence. Hence it was, that the Parlia- 
menty when they could not prevail upon her to marry, passed 
an Act to make any bastard f" natural issue") of hers, lawful 
heir to the throne. Whitaker (a clergyman of the Church 
of England) calls this a most infamous act. It was, in itself, 
an infamous act; but, that abjectness in the nation, which it 
noWt at first sight, appears to denote, disappears, when we 
consider well what I have stated above. To be preserved from 
Mary Stuart, from the mastership of the Scotch and the French, 
was, at that time, the great object of anxiety with the English 
nation. Hume, whose head alwaj^s runs upon something hos- 
tile to the Catholic religion, ascribes Elizabeth's popularity to 
the dislike that her people had to what he calls the ** Romish sji- 
perstition." Whitakek ascribes the extirpation of the Catho- 
lic religion to the choice of herpeoplCj and not to her. The Ca- 
tholic writers ascribe it to her cruelties; and they are right so 
far ; but, they do not, as I have endeavoured to do, show how it 
came to pass, that those numerous and unparalleled cruelties 
came to be perpetrated vnlh impunity to her and her ministers. 
The question with the nation was, in short, the Protestant reli- 
gion, Elizabeth, and independence : or, the Catholic religion, 
Mary Stuart, and subjection to foreigners. They decided fpr 
the former, and hence all the calamities, and the final tragical 
end of the latter lady. 

306. Mary Stuart was, in the year 1659, as we have seen ir 
paragraph 303, on the highest pinnacle of earthly glory, Queen 
Consort of France, Queen Regnant of Scotland, Queen, in 
lawful right, of England, and was, besides, deemed one of the 
most beautiful women in the whole world. Never was fall like 
ihat of this Queen. Her husband, Francis II., died seventeen 
months after his accession, and was succeeded by Charles IX., 
then not more than three years old. Her husband's motj^er, 
Catherine de Medici, soon convinced her, that to be any things 
she must return to Scotland. To Scotland she returned with a 
heavy heart, anticipating very little quiet in a country, which 
was plunged in all the horrors of the ** reformation'* even more 
deeply than England had been. < l^er long minority, together 
with her absence from her dominions, had given rise to contend- 
ing factions of nobles, jvho a^ernately triumphed over each 
other, and who kept the countw in a sts\|e of almost incessant 
civil war, accompanied with d^s of perfidy and ft^rodty, of 
which there is scarcely any parallel to be found in history, an- 
cient or modern. Ai4edto (hisiwas the work of the new Smnii- 
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who had carried the work of " reformation" much furthe 
in England. The famous John Knox, an apostate monk, 
Dr. Johnson calls the " Ruffian of the Reformation," was 
of the " holy hypocrites" (as Dr. Heylin calls them) in See 
Mary, who had been bred a Catholic, ^nd who had almos 
deified in the court of France, was dot likely to lead a 
life amongst people like these, 

307. All this, however, Elizabeth and her ministers, an 
let us have no disguise) the English people, saw with g^ei 
ungenerous satisfaction. There was, for the present, at let 
end to the danger from the union of Scotland with France 
Mary Stuart might marry again. There were the power) 
mily of Guise, her near relations ; and she was still a formi 
person, especially to Elizabeth. If Mary had been a man 
8y would certainly have married her; but here was a difi 
too great even for Cecil to overcome. The English queei 
began to stir up factions and rebellions against her cousin 
indeed, by her intrigues with the religious factions and wi 
aspiring nobles, became, in a short time, wilh the aid of he 
ney (a drug of infallible effect with the Scotch reformers), 
the real ruler of Scotland than poor Mary was. She ha 
the greater part of her whole reign, always a band of on 
tion or the other at, or about, her court. Her object was to 
Mary from possessing any real power, and to destroy her, 
any means short of detectable murder, she could effect tha 
pose. 

308. In 1565, about three years after the return of Ma 
Scotland, she was married to Henry Stuart, Earl of Dari 
her cousin, in which she over-reached the Queen of Eng 
who, fearing that a visible heir to her own throne (as it act 
happened) might come from this marriage, took desperate 
sures to prevent it ; but those measures came too late. Dar 
though young and handsome, proved to be a very foolish 
disagreeable husband, and he was a Protestant into the bar 
She soon treated him with great contempt, suffered him to 
no real authority, and, in fact, as good as banished him fror 
court and disowned him. Darnley sought revenge. He as 
ed his ill-treatment to Mary's being under the advice and 
troul of her Catholic favourites, and particillarly to the ai 
of Rizzio, a foreigner, her private secretary. Several 
content " reformed" nobles joined with Darnley in agreeii 
assist him in the assassinating of Rizzio, taking a bond from h 
protect them against evil consequences. Mary was sittii 
supper with some ladies of her court, Rizzio and other sen 
being in waiting, when the conspirators rushed in. Dai 
went to the back of the Queen's chair ; Rizzio, seeing theii 
Hot, ran to the Queen for protection ; she, who was in the ! 
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h of her pregnancy, endeavoured by entreaties and screams, 
7G his life. The ruffians stabbed him at her feet, and then 
red him out and covered his body with wounds. 
h This black and bloody transaction, for which not one of 
jsistants of Darnley was ever punished, was, in all probability 
ause, the chief cause, of the just, though illegal killing of 
Uey himself. The next year after the murder of Rizzio, 
Mary having, in the mean while, brought forth a son (after- 
Is our James I. of half Pope and half Puritannical memory), 
iley was taken ill at Glasgow. The Queen went to visit 
treated hitn with great kindness, and, when he became 
r in health, brought him back to Edinburgh ; but, for the 
of better air, lodged him in a house, at some distance from 
' houses, out of the town, where she visited him daily, and 
•e, in a room immediately under his, she, slept every night, 
on the night of the 10th of February (1667), she having 
led it to him, slept at her palace, having promised to be 
;nt at the marriage of two of the attendants of her court, 
h marriage took place, and at which she was present : on 
rery night, the king's lodging bouse was blown up by poW' 
%nd his dead body cast into an ac^oining piece of ground ! 
e powder had given this base and bloody man time for 
jht, he would, perhaps, have reflected on the stabs he had 
1 Rizzio in spite of the screams of a swooning and preg- 
wife. 

3. Now it was that the great and life-long calamities of this 
lunate Queen began. She had been repeatedly insulted 
}ven imprisoned by the different factions, who, aided and 
ed by the English Queen, alternately oppressed both her 
her people ; but, she was now to lead the life and die the 
I of a malefactor. It has been proved beyond all doubt, 
the Earl of Bothwel, with other associates, bound in a 
ody bond,^* murdered Darnley. This was openly alleged, 
in placards about the streets, it was averred that Mary 
m the plot. No positive proof has ever been produced to 
• good this charge ; but, the subsequent conduct of the 
n was of a nature very suspicious. I shall simply state 
facts as are admitted on all hands ; namely, that Bothwel 
before the murder, been in great favour with the Queen, 
)ossessed power that his talents and character did not en- 
lim to ; that, after the murder, he was acquitted of it by a 
. trial, which she might have prevented ; that, on the 24th 
iril (53 days after the murder) she was, on her return from 
t to her infant son, seized by Bothwel at the head of 3,000 
men, and carried to his castle of Dunbar ; that, before she 
le castle, on the 3d of May, she agreed to marry him ; that 
.d a wife then alive ; that a divorce, both Protestant amt 
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Catholic, in one court for adultery and in the other for conm 
guinity, took place between Bothwcl and his wife, in the spa< 
of six days : that, on the 12th of May, Bothwel led the Qucc 
to the Sessions House, where, in the presence of the judgeg, t\ 
pardoned him for the violence committed on her person ; tha 
on the 15th of May, she openly married him ; that the FreiH 
Ambassador refused to appear at the ceremony; and that Mai 
refused, in this case, to listen to the entreaties of the family « 
Guise. 

311. Scores of volumes have been written, some in soppo: 
of the assertion, that Mary was consenting to the murder of hi 
husband ; and others in support of the negative of that pirop* 
sition. Her enemies brought forward letters and sonnets, whic 
they alleged to have been written by Mary to Bothwel, previoi 
to her husband's murder. Her friends deny the authentici^ < 
these ; and, I think they make their denial good. Whitakki 
ail Englishman, a Rector in the Church of England, mind ; 
man, too. who has written much against the Catholic religioi 
defends Mary against the charge of having consented, or haTin 
known of the intention, to murder her husband. But, nobod 
can deny the above-stated facts ; nobody can deny, that si 
was carried olOf by Bothwel ; that she, being at perfect libert; 
pardoned him for that ; and that she immediately married hii 
though it excited horror in the family of Guise, whom she ha 
always theretofore listened to with tlie docility of a dutifi 
daughter. 

312. This gross conduct, almost equal, in power of excitio 
odium, to the murder of such a wretch as Damley , was speed 
ly followed by tremendous punishment. A part of her subjecl 
armed against her, defeated Bothwel, who was compelleid t 
flee the country, and who, in a few years afterwards, died i 
prison in Denmark. She herself became a prisoner in th 
hands of her own subjects ; and she escaped from their priso 
walls only to come and end her life within those of Elizabett 
her wily and deadly enemy, 

313. The rebels were headed by the Earl of Murrat, a ni 
tural son of Mary's father, and to her a most unnatural an 
cruel brother. He had imprisoned and deposed the Queen, ha 
had her son crowned at thirteen months old, and had had him 
self elected Regent of the Kingdom. Murray had begun hi 
life of manhood, not only as a Catholic, but as an eccUstastit 
He was prior of St. Andrews ; but, finding that he could gain b^ 
apostacy, he, like Knox, apostatized, and, of course, broke bj 
oath ; and Witaker says of him, that though ** he was guilt 
of the most monstrous crimes, yet he was denominated a.gooi 
man by the reformers of those days." His great object was t 
extirpate the Catholic religion, as the best means of ret<itioiii| 
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Ui power) and, being' aUoa " bold liar" and a maD that itnck 
U no forgery, no pcrjuiy, no blnody ileed, lliat oDBWErcd hi* 
purpose, he was a man aftpr " good Queen Besa'a" own heart. 

3M. She, however, al Gnt, allected lo disapiirove of hii con- 
duct, ihreateDcd to marcb an armj lo compel him to rctlore the 
^een, gave the QuEeu poiilive assurancei o( her support, end 
invited her lo take, in cRie of nee'l, Aeller, and recfiie pro- 
lecltan, in England. In evil hour, Mary, confiding in Iheie 
promisea and invitations, toolt, contrary lo tlie prajeri or her 
biUiful fiieudi, on their koeeE, the ratal reGolution tu throw her- 
■eirinlo Ihejawa of her who had bo long Ihirmed for her blood, 
At (he end of Ihree days ahe found that she hnd escaped lo a 
pritoa. Her priaon waa, indeed, changed Iwo or three timei ] 
but a prisoner abe remained for uinileen I^ng years : and waa, 
at lut, most savagely murdered for an i4]>u<ed crime, which 
the neither did nor could commil. 

315. Diirisg these ninetveu years, Elizabeth was intriguing 
with Mary'a rebellious Eubjecta, tearing Scalland to piecci by 
means of her corruplioii spread amongst the difTeront bonds of 
tnilora, and JnHiciing on a people, who hod never offended her, 
■very species of evil that a nation can possibly enilure. 
. 310. To eaumerate, barely to enumerate, all, or one half, of 
the acta of hypocrisy, perfidy, meunnesa, and barbarity that 
"good Beas" pcBClised against this onfortuaate Queen, who 
was little more than twenty-five years of age when she was in- 
vri^nd within the reach of her liarpy claws ; barely la enume- 
rate thece ivould require a space exceeding that of this whole 
Number. While she sSecled to disapprot^e of Murray, she in- 
UigBlcd him lo accuse his Queen and'alaleT; while she pre- 
tended (0 assert tiie inviolability of sovereigns, she appointed B 
commission lo (rji Mary for iter conduct in Scotland i while the 
waa TOwing vengeance against the Scotch traitors for their re- 
bellions acts against her cousin, ibe received, as presents from 
them, a large port of the jewels which Mary had received from 
her first hosband, the King of France ; and when, at last, she 
waa compelled to declare Starg innoeeni e/kaotng canteaicd to 
the murder, she not only refused lo restore her agreeably la her 
solemn promise repeatedly made, but refuaed ^o lo give her 
her liberty, and, moreover, made hcrimpriaonment more close, 
rigorous and painful than ever, Murray, her aseociate in per- 
fidy, waa killed in 1C70 by a man whose estate he had onjuslly 
confiscated [ but, traitor after traitor aucceeded him, every 
traitor in her pay, and Scotland bleeding all the while at eterj 
pore, becaoae her cruel policy taught her that it was necessary' 
to her own security. Whitikir produces a crowd of aulhori- 
Sm lo prove, thai ibe endeavoured to get Mbij's in^l ion infs 
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her handSf and that, having failed in that, she endeavoured U 
cause h'im to be tdken offhy poison i 

317. At last, in 1587, the tygress brought her long-sufferiof 
victim to the block ! Those means of dividing and destrojriiig 
which she had, all her life long, been employing against othen 
began now to be employed against herself, and she saw her liii 
in constant danger. She thought, and, perhaps, rightly, the 
these machinations' against her arose from a desire in the Ca 
tholics (and a very natural desire it was) to rid the world o 
her and her horrid barbarities, and to make way for her Catho 
lie, lawful successor, Mary ; so that, now, nothing short of tlH 
dtatk of this Queen seemed to her a competent guarantee Ibi 
her own life. In order to open the way for the foul deed thtt 
had been resolved on, an act of parliament was passed, makiii| 
it death for any one who was within the realm to conspire witl 
others for the purpose of invading it, or, for the purpose of pro 
curing the death of the Queen. A seizure was made of Mary'i 
papers. What was wanting in reality was, as Whita.kxr ha 
proved, supplied by forgery j ** a crime," says he, ** which, wit) 
shame to us, it must be confessed, belonged peculiarly to tb> 
Protestants." But, what right had Bess to complain of any hot 
tile intention on the part of Mary 1 She was a Queen as well a 
herself. She was held in prison by force ; not having bee) 
made prisoner in war; but having been perfidiously entr^ppe* 
and forcibly detained. Every thing had been done against he 
short of spilling her blood ; and, had she not a clear and indk 
putable right, to make war upon, and to destroy, her remorM 
less enemy, by all the means within her power 7 And, as to 
trial, where was the law, or usage, that authorized one Queen t 
invite another into her dominions, then imprison her, and the 
bring her to trial for alleged offences against her 7 

318. When the mode of getting rid of Mary was debated i 
" good Bess's" council, Leicester was for poison; others wei 
for hardening her imprisonment, and killing her in that waji 
but Walsinoham was for death by means of a trial, a legi 
proceeding being the only one that would silence the tongues < 
the world. A commission was accordingly appointed, an 
Mary was tried and condemned ; and that, too, on the eviden< 
of papers, a part, at least, of which, were barefaced forgerie 
all of which were copies, and the originals of none of whic 
were attempted to be produced ! The sentence of death Wf 
pronounced in October. For four months the savage " goc 
Queen Bess" was emploved in devising plans for causing hi 
victim to be assassinated, in order to avoid the odium of bein 
herself the murderer ! This is proved by Witaker beyond a 
possibility of doubt ; but, though she had entrusted the keepin 
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of Mary to two men, mortal enemies of the Catholics, they, 
though repeatedly applied to for the purpose, perseveringly re- 
fiised. Having ordered her Secretary Davison, to write to 
them on the subject. Sir Amias Paulet, one of the keepers, re- 
turned fbr answer, that he " was grieved at the motion made to 
bimy that he offered his life and his property to the disposal of 
her Majesty; but absolutely refused to be concerned in the 
assassination of Mary." The other- keeper, Sir Drub Drurt, 
did the same. When she read tfiis answer, she broke out in re- 
proaches against them, complained of the " daintiness of their 
consciences," talked scornfully of** the niceness of such precise 
fellows," and swore that she would " have it done without their 
assistance." At the end, however, of four months of unavailing 
efibrts to find men base and bloody enough to do the deed, she 
resorted to her last shift, the legcU murder , which was committed 
on her hapless victim on the 8th of February, 1687, a day of 
everlasting infamy to the memory of the English Queen, ** who/' 
says Wbitaker, ** had no sensibilities of tenderness, ahd no sen- 
timents of generosity ; who looked not forward to the awful 
verdict of history, and who shuddered not at the infinitely more 
awful doom of God, I blush, as an Englishman, to think that 
this was done by an English Queen, and one whose name, Mwcu 
taughi to lisp in my infancy f as the honour of her sez, and the 
glory of our Isle." . 

319. Ah ! and thus was t taught ; and thus have we all been 
taught. It is surely then our duty to teach our children to know 
the truth. Talk of answers^* to me, indeed ' Let them deny, 
if they can, that this she ** Head of the Church" this mn^er of 
U, was a murderer, and wished to be an assassin, in cold blood. 
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LETTER XI. 



Bess's hypocrisy as to the deatb of Mary St uart.-^Spavui 
Armada. — Foor-Laws. — Barbarous treatment of Ireuoid* 
— Bess's Inquisition. — Horrid persecution of the Catho- 
lics. — The racks and tortures sue employed.— Hsi 

DEATH. 

Kennngton, BOth, Sept, 1826. 
My Friends, 

320. Detestably base as was the conduct of "good.Qntea 
Bess" in the act of murdering her unfortunate cousin, her sub- 
sequent hypocrisy whs still more detestable. She affected the 
deepest sorrow for the act tliat had been committed, pretended 
that it had been done against her wish, and had the supcrlmtive 
injustice and baseness to imprisoji her Secretary, Dayison, for 
having dispatched the warrant for the execution, though she, 
observe, had signed that warrant, and though, as Whitaxee 
has fully proved, she had reviled Davison for not having dis- 
patched it, after she had, in vain, used all the means in her power 
to induce him to employ assassins to do the deed. She had, 
by a series of perfidies and cruelties, wholly without a parallel, 
brought her hapless victim to the block, in that very country t** 
which she had invited her to seek safety ; she had, in the last sad 
and awful moments of that victim, had the barbarity to refuse 
her the consolations of a divine of Iter own communion ; she had 
pursued her with hatred, and malice that remained unglutted 
even when she saw her prostrate under the common hangman, 
and when she saw the blood gushing from her severed neck; un- 
gated with the destruction of her body, she, Satan-like, had 
sought the everlasting destruction of her soul: and yet^ the deed 
being done, she had the more than Satan-like hypocrisy to affect 
to weep for the untimely end of her " dear cousin" ; and, which 
was still more diabolical, to make use of her despotic power tc 
crush her humane secretary, under pretence that he hod been 
the cause of the sad catastrophe ! All expressions of detostatioa 
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and horror fall short of our feeling^s, and our only consolation 
is, that we are to see htr own end ten thousand times more to 
be dreaded than that of her victim. 

321 . Yet, such were th« peculiar circumstances of the times, 
that this wicked woman escaped, not only for the present, but 
throughout her long reign, that general hatred from her sub- 
jects, which her character and deeds so well merited ; nay, it 
perversely happened, that, immediately after this foul deed, 
there took place an event, which rallied all her people round 
her, and made her life, more than ever, an object of their soli- 
citude. 

322. Philip II., King of Spam, who was also sovereign of the 
Low Countries, resolved on an invasion of England, with a fleet 
from Spain and with an army from Flanders. She had given 
him quite provocation enough ; she had fomented rebellions 
against him, as she long had in France against the king of that 
country. Philip was the most powerful monarch in Europe ; 
he had fleets and armies vastly superior to hers ; the danger to 
England was really great ; but, though these dangers had been 
brought upon it solely by her malignity, bad faith, and perfidy, 
England was still England to her people, and they unanimously 
rallied round her. On this occasion, and, indeed, on all others, 
where lovt of country was brought to the test, the Catholics 
proved, that no degree of oppression could make them forget 
their duty as citizens, or as subjects. 'Even from Hume it is 
extorted, that the Catholic gentlemen, though her laws excluded 
them from all trust and authority , •* entered as volunteers in her 
fleet or army. Some equipped ships at their own charge, and 
gave the command of them to Protestants : others were active 
in animating their tenants and vassals and neighbours, to the 
defence of their country: and, every rank of men, burying, for 
the present, all party distinctions, seemed to prepare themselves 
with order as well as vigour, to resist these invaders." Charles 
J., James II., George I., and George II., and even George III., 
all saw the time, when they might have lamented the want of 
similar loyalty in Protestants. The first lost his head ; the 
second his throne ; the third and fourth were exposed to great 
danger of a similar loss ; and the fifth lost America ; and all by 
the doings of Protestants. 

323. The intended invasion was prevented by a tremendous 
storm, which scattered and half destroyed 4hte Spanish fleet, 
called the Arma.da, and, in all human probability, the invaders 
would not have succeeded, even if no storm had arisen. But, 
at any rate, there was great darker ; no one could be certain of 
the result; the Catholics, had they listened to their just resent- 
ment, might have greatly added to the danger; and, therefore, 
their generoui conduct merited some relaxation of the cru«l 
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treatment, which they had hitherto endured under her iro; 
sceptre. No such relaxation, however, took place : they wer 
still treated with every species of barbarous cruelty \ subjecte 
to an inquisition infinitely more severe than that of Spain eve 
had or ever has been ; and, even on the bare suspicion of disa: 
fection, imprisoned, racked, and not unfrequently put to deatl 

324. As to Ireland, where the estates of the convents, an 
where the church property had been confiscated in the sam 
way as in England, and where the greater distance of the pe( 
pie from the focus of power and apostacy and fanaticism, ha 
rendered it more difficult to effect their " conversion'* at th 
point of the bayonet, or by the halter or the rack ; as to thi 
portion af her dominions, her reign was almost one unbroke 
series of robberies and butcheries. One greedy and merciict 
minion after another were sent to goad that devoted people int 
acts of desperation ; and that, too, not only for the obvious pui 
pose, but for the avowed purpose, of obtaining a pretence fo 
new confiscations. The " Reformation" had, from its very on 
set, had plunder written on its front ; but, as to Ireland, it wa 
all plunder from the crown of its head to the sole of its foci 
This horrible lynx-like she-tyrant could not watch each move 
ment of the Catholics there, as she did in England ; she cool 
not so harass them in detail ; she could find there no means < 
executing her dreadful police; and therefore she murdere 
them in masses. She sent over those parsons whose snccessoi 
are there to the present day. The ever blood-stained swor 
secured them the tithes and the church-lands; but even thi 
blood-stained sword could not then, and never did, though i 
one time wielded by the unsparing and double-distilled Frotei 
tant, Cromwell, obtain them congregations. However, sh 
planted, she watered with riveis of blood, and her long reig 
saw take fast root in the land, that tree, the fruit of which th 
unfortunate Irish taste to this hour ; and which will, unless pre 
vented by more wise and more just measures than appear t 
have been yet suggested, finally prove the overthrow of Englan* 
herself. 

325. I am to speak, further on, of the monstrous immoralx 
ties produced in England by the " Reformation,'' and also c 
the poverty and misery that it produced ; and then I shall hav 
to trace (through Acts of Parliament) this poverty and miser 
up to the *' Reformation ;" yes, for therein we shall see, clearl; 
as we see the rivulet bubbling out of the bed of the spring, th 
bread and water of England and the potatoes of Ireland ; but 
even in this place, it is necessary to state the cause of th 
greater poverty and degradation of the Irish people. For agei 
that ill-treated people have, in point of clothing and food 
formed a contrast with the English. Dr. Fiiankli5| in tpeakini 
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of Ireland, says, that *' one would think that the eatt-off clothet 
' of the working-people of England were sent oyer to be loom by 
the working-people here^ 

326. Whenee comes it that this contrast has so long existed ? 
Thest>ilandthe climateof Ireland are as good a9 those of England. 
The islands are but a few mil^% asunder. Both are surrounded 
by the same sea. The people of the former are as able and as 
willing to labour as those of the latter ; and of this they have 
giveb proof in all parts of the world, to which they have mi- 
grated, not to carry packs to cheat fools out of their money, not 
to carry the lash to make others work, but to share themselves, 
and cheerfully to share, in the hardest labours of those amongst 
whom they have sought shelter from the rod of unrelenting op> 
prcssion. Whence, comes it, then, that this contrast, so unfa* 
vourable to Ireland, has so long existed! The answer to this 
interesting question we shall find by attending to the different 
measures, dealt out to the two people, during the long and cruel 
reign of which we are now speaking ; and we, at the same time, 
trace all the miseries of Ireland back, at once, to that " Re- 
formation," the blessings of which have^ with such persevering 
falsehood and hypocrisy, been dinned in our ears for ages. 

327. We have seen, in Letter III. of this little work, para- 
gpraphg 50, 51, and 52, that the Catholic Church was not, and 
is not, an afiair of mere abstract faith ; that it was not so very 
ipiritual a concern as to scorn all cares relative to the bodies of 
the people ; that one part, and that a capital part, of its business 
was, to cause works of charity to be performed ; that this cha- 
rity was not of so very spiritual a nature as not to be at all 
tangible, or obvious to the vulgar sense; that it showed itself in 
good works done to the needy and sufibring ; that the tithes and 
offerings and income from real property, of the Catholic Church, 
went, in great part, to feed the hungry, to clothe the naked, to 
lodge and feed the stranger, to sustain the widow and the or- 
phan, and to heal the wounded and the sick ; that, in short, a 
great part*, and indeed one of the chief parts, of the business of 
this Church was, to take care, that no person, however low in 
life, should suffer from want either of sustenance or care ; and 
that the priests of this Church should have as few selfish cares 
as possible to withdraw them from this important part of their 
duty, they were forbidden to marry. Thus, as long as this 
Church was the national Church, there were hospitality And 
charity in the land, and the horrid word " pauper had nevei 
been so much as thought of. 

328. But, when the Protestant religion came, and along with 
it a married priesthood, the poorer classes were plundered of 
their birth-right, and thrown out to prowl about for what they 
could beg or steal, Luther and his followers wholly rejected 
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the doctrine, that good works were neccessary to salTatioD. 
They held,, that /ai//i, and faith alone f was necessary. The; 
expungid Jfrom their Bible the Epistle of Saint Jamxs, because 
it recommends, and insists on the necessity of, good Uforkt; 
which Epistle Luther called, '* an Epistle of straw." The 
** Reformers" differed from each other, as widely as the coloun 
of the rainbow, in most other things ; but they all agreed in 
this, that, good works were unnecessary to salvation, and that 
the " saints," as they had the modesty to call themselves, could 
not forfeit their right to heaven by any sins, however numerous 
and enormous. By those, amongst whom plunder, sacrilege, 
adultery, polygamy, incest, perjury, and murder were almost 
as habituid as sleeping fmd waking ; by those, who taught that 
the way to everlasting bliss could not be obstructed by any of 
these, nor by all of them put together *, by such persons, charUy, 
besides that it was a so well-known Catholic commodity, would 
be, as a matter of course, set wholly at nought. 

329. Accordingly we see that it is necessarily excluded by the 
very nature of all Protestant establishments ; that is to say, in 
reality ; for, the name of charity is retained by some of these es- 
tablishments ; but, the substance no where exists. The Catho- 
lic establishment interweaves deeds of constant and substantial 
charity with the faith itself It makes the two inseparable. The 
DouAY Catechism, which the Protestant parsons so much abuse, 
says, that " the first fruit of the Holy Ghost is charity." And, 
then, it tells us what charity is ; namely, " to feed the hungry, to 
give drink to the thirsty, to clothe the naked, to visit and ran- 
som captives, to harbour the harbourless, to visit the sick, to 
bury the dead." Can you guess my friends, why fat Protestant 
parsons rail so loudly against this *' wicked Douay Catechism" ? 
It is in the nature of man to love all this. This is what " the 
gates of hell will never prevail against." This is what our fa- 
thers believed, and what they acted upon ; and this it was that 
produced in them that benevolent disposition which, thank God, 
has not yet "been wholly extirpated from the breasts of their de- 
scendants. 

330. Returning now, to paragraphs 60, 61, and 62, just men- 
tioned ; it is there seen, that the Catholic Church rendered all 
municipal laws about the poor, wholly unnecessary ; but, when 
that Church had been plundered and destroyed ; when the 
greedy leading '' Reformers" had sacked the convents and the 
churches; when those great estates, which of right belonged to 
the poorer classes, had been taken from them ; when the par- 
sonages had been first well pillaged, and the remnant of their re- 
venues given to married men ; then the poor (for poor there wOl 
and must be in every community) were left destitute of the means 
of existence, other than the fruits of begging, theft, and robbery. 
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Accordingly, when ** good Queen Bess' had put the finishing' 
hand to the plundering of the Church and poor, once-happy- 
and free and hospitable £ngland became a den of famishing 
robbers and slaves. STRTPS>/a Protestant, and an authority to 
whom Hume appeals and refers many hundreds of times, tells 
us of a letter from a Justice of the Peace in Somersetshire, to 
the Lord Chief Justice, saying : *' I may justly say, that the able 
men that are abroad, seeking the spoil and confusion of the land, 
are able, if they were reduced to good subjection, to give the 
greatest enemy her majesty hath, a strong battle, and, as they 
are now, are so much strength to the enemy. Besides, the ge- 
neration that daily springeth from them, is likely to be most 
uicked. These spare neither rich nor poor ; but, whether it be 
great gain or small, all is fish that cometh to net with them ; and 
yet I say, both they and the rest are trussed up a-pace." The 
same Justice says : " In default of justice, many wicked thievibs 
escape. For most commonly the most simple countrymen and 
women, looking no farther than to the loss of their own goods, 
are of opinion that they would not procure any man's death, for 
all the goods in the world." And while the *'* good Bess" com- 
plained bitterly of the non-execution of her laws, the same Pro- 
testant historian tells us, that "she executed more than five hun- 
dred criminals in a year^ and was so little satisfied with that num- 
ber, that she threatened to send private persons to see her penal 
laws executed *for profit and gain^s sake.* It appears that she 
did not threaten in vain ; for soon after this, a complaint was 
made in Parliament, that the stipendiary magistrate of that day 
was ' a kind of living creature, who, for half a dozen of chickens 
would dispense with a dozen of penal statutes.' " She did not, 
however, stop, with this " /t6era/" use of the gallows. Such was 
the degree of beggary, of vagabondage and" of thievishness and 
robbery, that she resorted, particularly in London and its neigh- 
bourhood, to martial law. This fact is so complete a proof of 
the horrible effects of the " Reformation" upon the moral state 
of the people, and it is so fully characteristic of the government, 
which the people of England had, in consequence of that Refor- 
mation, become so debased as to submit to, that I must take the 
statement as it stands in Hume, who gives the tery words of 
'* good and glorious Bess's" commission to her head murderer 
upon this occasion. ** The streets of London were very much 
infested with idle vagabonds and riotous persons: the Lord 
Mayor had endeavoured to repress this* (iisorder: the Star- 
chamber had exerted its authority, and inflicted punishment 
on these rioters. But the Queen, finding these remedies ineffec- 
tual, revived" [^revived ? What does he me^ by rxtited 7] 
" martial laWf and gave Sir Thomas Wilford a commission, as 
Pro▼08^martial : 'Granting him authority, and commanding 
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him, upon n^ificalion ^ven by the justices of the peace in Loih 
don or the neighbouring counties, of such offenders, toorthy to 
be speedily executed by martial law, to talce them, and aceorAng 
to the justice of martial law, to execute them upon the gtUlotttof 
gibbet.^ " And yet, this is she, whom we have been taught to call 
*'gooJ Queeh Bess"; this is she, of the "glories" of whose reign 
there are men of learning base enough to talk, even to this daj ! 

331. But, such were the natural consequences of the destnir* 
tion of the Catholic Church, and of the plundering of the poor, 
which accompanied that destruction, and particularly of lodging 
all power, ecclesiastical and civil, in the same hands. How- 
ever, though this terrible she-tyrant spared neither racks nor 
halter^, though she was continually reproving the executors of 
her bloody laws, for their re7nisaues8 while tlK:y were strewing 
the country with the carcasses of malefactors or alleged male- 
factors, all would not do ; that hunger, which breaks through 
stone-walls, set even /tcr terrors and torments at defiance; at 
last, it was found to be absolutely necessary to make some ge- 
neral and permanent and solid provision for the poor; and, is 
the 43(1 year of her r*iign, was passed that Act, which is in force 
to this day, and which provides a maintenance for indigent per- 
sons, which maintenance is to come from the land, assessed and 
collected by overseers, and the payment enforced by process 
the most effectual and most summary. And here we have the 
great, the prominent, the staring, the horrible and ever-durable 
consequence of the " Reformation" ; that is to say, pauperism 
established by law. 

332. Yet this was necessary. The choice that the plunderers 
had in England was this: legal pauperism, or extermination; 
and this last they could not effect, and if they could, it would 
not have suited them. They did not possess power sufficient to 
make the people live in a state of three- fourths starvation, tliere* 
fore they made a legal provision fur the poor : not, however, 
till they had tried in vain all other methods of obtaining a some- 
thing to supply the place of Catholic charily. They attempted, 
at first, to cause the object to be effected by voluntary collec- 
tions at the churches; but, alas! those who now entered those 
churches, looked upon Luther as the great teacher ; and he 
considered Saint James's Epistle as an " epistle of straw.*' 
Every attempt of this sort having failed, as it necessarily most, 
when the parsons, who were to exhort others to charity, had 
enough to do to rake together all they could for their own wives 
and children ; every Act (and there were many passed) short of 
a compulsory tax, enforced by distraint of goods and tmpnAm- 
inent of person, having failed to this ** glorious Bess*' and her 
" Reformation Parliament at last came; and here we have it to 
this day filling the country with endless quarrels and litigation. 
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setting parish against parish, man against master, rich agafaut 
poor, and producing, from a desire of the rich to shuffle out of 
its proyisions, a mass of hypocrisy, idleness, fraud, oppression, 
and cruelty, such as was, except in the deeds of the original 
' "Reformers," never before witnessed in the world. 

333. Nevertheless, it was, as far as it went, an act of justice. 
It was taking from the land and giving to the poor, a part, at 
least, of what they had been robbed of by the ^'Reforma- 

\ tion." It was doing, in a hard aud odious way, a part of that 
;L which had been done, in the most gentle and amiable way by the 
.r Church of our fathers. It was, indeed, feeding the poor like 
dogs, instead of like one's children ; but it was fieding them. 
, £v«n this, howe'ver, the " good Bess" and her plundering mi-, 
[ nions thought too much to do for the savagely 'treated Irish peo- 
ple ; and here we come to the real cause of that dontrcui, of which 
I have spoken in paragraph 325 ; here we come to that which 
made Dr. Franklin suppose, or, to say, that any one might na- 
turally suppose, that " tlie old clothes of the working classes in 
England, had been sent over to be worn by the same class in 
; Ireland." 

334. We have seen how absolute necessity compelled "good 
Bess" and her plunderers to make a legal provision for the re- 
lief of jthe indigent in England ; we have seen, that it was only 
restoring to them a part of that of which they had been plan- 

^ dered ; and, upon what principle was it, that they did not do 

* the same with regard to the people of Ireland 7 Tluese bad been 
plundered in precisely the same manner tbat the fbrmer had ; 

\ they had been plunged into misery by precisely the same means, 
used under precisely the same hypocritical pretences ; why were 
not they to be relieved from that misery in the same manner ; 

* and why voas not the poor law to be extended to Ireland t 

336. Base and cruel plunderers .' They grudged the relief in 
England ; but, they had no compulsory means A!> be obtained out 
of England ; and they found it impossible to make Bnglishmen 
compel one another to live in a state of ffaree-fourths starvation. 
But, they had England to raise armit t in to sen^ to ^eet thi^pvw' 
pose in Irtland, especially when those English armies were urg- 
ed on by promised plunder^ and were (consisting as they did of 
Protestants) stimulated by motives as powerful, or nearly so, aa 
the love of plunder ^tself. Thus it was, that Ireland was pillaff^ 
ed without the smallest chance ef even the restoration whicn 
the English obtained ; and thus have they, down unto this our 
day, been a sort of outcasts in their own country, being stripped 
of all the worldly goods that Grod and nature alotted thetp, an4 
having received not the smallest pittance in retdlrn. ' We talk of 
" the outrages in Ireland" ; we seem shocked at the violences 
committed there ; and that sapient, profound, candid and modest 
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gentleman, Mr. Adolphus, the other day, in pleading at oi 
the police-offices in London (a sphere to which his talenti 
exceedingly well adapted), took occasion, sought occasion, ' 
out of his way to find occasion, to ** thank God" that we, on 
side of St. George's channel, knew nothing of those outn 
which, when they were mentioned to the Irish, they ascrib< 
the misrule of ages. Now, it might be a little too much U 
pect an answer of any sort from a lawyer so dignified as 
police-pleader ; but, let me ask any English gentleman, or. 
Englishman of any rank, except Mr. Adolphus, what heth 
would be the consequences here, if the poor-laws were aboh 
to-morrow ? Mr. Aoolphus can hardly help knowing, that 
son Malthus and his tribe have been preaching up the wis 
of such abolition; be may remember, too (for the example 
terrific), that Mr. Scarlett was " twisted down" in c< 
quence of his having had the folly to mould this propositic 
Malthus into the form of a Bill; but, Mr. Adolphus may 
know, that petitions were preparing against that Bill, and 
too, from tlie payers of the poor-rates, stating, that, if suet 
were passed, there would be no safety for their property or 
lives.. Let us, then, have a little justice, at any rate ; and, a 
all things, let us not, adding blasphemy to ignorance, insok 
and low, mob-courting sycophancy, ** thank God" for th 
sence of outrages amongst us, as the wolf, in the fable, " th 
ed God" that he was not ferocious. 

836. Why, there have been " ages of misrule" in Irel 
many, many ages too ; or the landholders of England 1 
during those ages, been most unjustly assessed. But, the; 
sensible, or, at least, the far greater part of them, that a p 
sion for the indigent, a settled, certain, legal provision, coi 
out of the land, is a right which the indigent possess, to ui 
words of Blackstonb, ** in the very nature of civil sock 
Every man of reflection must know, that ^belabours, whicl 
afiairs of society absolutely demand, could never be peribi 
but by persons who work for their bread ; he must see, i\ 
very large part of these persons will do no more work th 
necessary to enable them to supply ihe'ir immediate wants; 
therefore, he must see, that there always must be, in every 
munity, a great number of persons, who, from sickness, old 
from being orphans, widows, insane, and from other ca 
will need relief from some source or other. . This is the 1 
civil society, exist wherever and however it may, and it wi 
quire a solider head than that which is on the shoulders ol 
Scarlett, to show, that this need of relief, to which all an 
ble, is not a ndtetsary ingredient in the cement of civil so< 
The United States of America is a very happy country, 
world has neyer yet seen a people better off. But, thoufl 
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Americans cast off their allegiance to our king; though they 
abolished the monarchical rights ; though they cast off die aris- 
tocracy ^of England f though they cast off the Church of Eng- 
land ; tkey did not cast of the English poor-laws ; and this very act 
of turbulent Bess, extorted from her by their English forefathers, 
is, at this moment, as completely in force in New York as it is in 
Old Tork, in New London as in Old London, in New Hampshire 
as in Old Hampshire, and in that whole country, from one end 
to the ether, as it is in Old England herself. 

S37. Has it not, then, been a " misnUe of ages** in Ireland 7 
Have not that people been most barbarously treated by Eng- 
land ? An Irishman who has a thousand times been ready to 
expire from starvation in his native land, who has been driven 
to steal sea weed to save himself from death, goes to America, 
feels hunger without having the means of relieving it ; and there, 
m that /oretgn land, he finds, at once, be he where he may, an 
overseer of the poor, ready to give him relief! And is such mon- 
strous, such crying injustice as this still to be allowed to exist 7 
The folly here surpasses, if possible, the injustice aad the cru- 
elty. The English landholders make the laws : we all know that. 
They subject, justly subject, their own estates to assessments for 
the relief of the poor in England ; and, while they do this, they 
exonerate the estates of the Irish landholders from a like assess- 
ment, and choose rather to tax themselves and to tax us, and to 
tax the Irish besides, for the purpose of paying an army to keep 
that starving people from obtaining reliefby force ! Lord Liver- 
pool, when the Scotch Lords and others applied to him, in 1819, 
for a grant out of tke taxes, to relieve the starving manufactur- 
ers in Scotland, vei^-,^ wisely and justly said, " No : have ooor- 
laws, such €u pvifSf iiM then your poor vnll be swe of, relief.'* 
Why not say ti^ SgJ^ thing to the Irish landholders 7 Why 
not compel theia3U>^^gtt'e to the people that which is their due 7 
WJiy is Ireland 'to';be the only civilised country upon the face 
^Jhe earth, where no sort of settled, legal provision is made 
^i^the Indigent, and where the Pastors are, at the same time, 
tMal strangers to the flocks, except in the season of shearing 7 
Let us, at least, as long as this state of things shall be suffered 
to exist, have the decency not to cry out quite so loudly against 
the " outrages of the Irish.^* 

338. I must now return from this digression- (into which the 
mention of "good Bess's" barbarous treatment of Ireland has 
led me), in order to proceed with my account of her '* reform' 
tng'* projects. Betsy was a great Doc/or o/ Diuim'/y. She was 
extremely jealous of her prerogatives and powers, but pj^x^icu- 
larly in what regarded her headship of the Church. She would 
make all her subjects be of her religion, though she had solemnly 
Aworn at her coronation, that she was a Catholic, and though, in 
lurning Protesiant, she had made a change in Cranmer's Prayer- 
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Book and in his articies of faith. In order to bend the people'i 
consciences to her tyrannical will^ which was the more unjust, be* 
cause she herself bad chang^ed her religion, and had eren chaog* 
ed the Protestant articles, she established an inquitition the mosi 
horrible that ever was heard of in the world. Sne gave what she 
called a Commisnon to certain Bishops and others, whose powei 
extended over the whole kingdom, and over all ranks and degrees 
of the people. They were empowered to have an absolute- con- 
trol over the opinions of all men, and to punish all men acco^ 
ding to their discretion, short of death. They might proceed le- 
gaily, if they chose, in the obtaining of evidence against parties; 
but * if they chose, they were to employ imprisonment ^ the rack, 
or torture of any sort, for this purpose. If their suspicions alight- 
ed upon any man, no matter respecting what, arid they had no 
evidence, nor any even hearsay, against him, they might admi- 
nister an oath, called ex-officio, to him, by which he was bound, 
if called upon, to reveal his thoughts, (md to accuse himself, hit 
friend, his brother, or his father, upon pain of death. These 
subaltern monsters inflicted what fines they pleased ; they im- 
prisoned men for any length of timb that they pleased. They put 
forth whatever new articles offaith they pleased; and, in short, 
this was a Commission exercising, in the name, and for the pur- 
poses of " good Queen Bess," an absolute control over the bodies 
and the minds of that people, whom the base and hypocritical and 
plundering ** reformers" pretended to have delivered from a 
** slavish subjection to the Pope," but whom they had, without 
any pretending, actually delivered from ft'eedom, charity, and 
hospitality. 

339. When one looks at the deeds of this foul tyrant, when 
one sees what abject slavery she had reduced the nation to, and 
especially when one views this Commissionf it is impossible foi 
as not to reflect with shame on what we have so long been say< 
ing against the Spanish Inquisition^ which, from its first estab- 
lishment to the present hour, has not committed so much cruelty 
as this ferocious Protestant apostate committed in any one single 
year of the forty-three years of her reign. And, observe again, 
and never forget, that Catholics, where they inflicted punish- 
ments, inflicted them on the ground, that the oflenders had de- 
parted from the faith in which they had been bred, and which 
they had professed ; whereas the Protestant punishments have 
been inflicted on men because they refused to depart from the 
faith in which they had been bred, and which they had professed 
all their lives. And, in the particular case of this brutal hypo- 
crite, they were punished, and that, too, in the most barbarous 
manner, for adhering to that very religion, which she had open- 
ly professed for many years of her life, and to which she, even 
at her coronation, had sworn that she belonged ! 

340. It is hardly necessary to attempt to detcrib« the loAn^ 
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\ngs that the Catholics had to endure c|aring^ this murderous 
reign. No tongue, no pen is adequate to the task. To hear 
mass, to harbour a priest, to admit the supremacy of the Pope, 
to deny this horrid viragoes spiritual supremacy, and many 
other things, which an honourable Catholic could scarcely 
avoid, consigned him to the scafToId and to the bowel-ripping 
knife. But, the most cruel of her acts, even more cruel than 
her butcheries, because of far more extensive effect, and far 
more productive of suffering in the end, were the penal laws 
inflicting j^ne* for rccuscancy, that is to say, for not going to her 
new-fangled Protestant church. And, was there ever tyranny 
equal to this ? Not only were men to be punished for not con- 
fessing that the new religion was the true one : not only for 
continuing to practise the religion in which they and their fathers 
and children had been born and bred ; but also punished for not 
actually going to the new assemblages, and there performing 
what they must, if they were sincere, necessarily deem an act 
of open apostacy and blasphemy ! Never, in the whole world, 
was there heard of before tyrannyequal to this- 

341. The fints were so heavy, and were exacted with such 
unrelenting rigour, and, for the offence of recusancy alone the 
sums were so enormous, that the whole of the conscientious Ca- 
tholics were menaced with utter ruin. The priests who had never 
been out of England, and who were priests before the reign of 
this horrible woman, were, by the 20th year of her reign y^w in 
number f for the laws forbade the making of any new ones on pain 
of death, and, indeed, none could be made in England, where 
there was no clerical authority to ordain them, the survivljHl^Pa- 
tholic bishops being forbidden to do it on pain of death. Then 
she harassed the remainder of the old priests in such a way, that 
they were, by the 20th year of her reign, nearly exterminated ; 
and, as it was death tbr a priest to come from alnroad, death to 
harbour him, death for him to perform his functions in England^ 
death to cpn(ess to him, there appeared to be an impolsibilty of 
preventing her from extirpating, totally extirpating from the 
*and, that religion, under which' England had been so great and 
so happy for ages; that religion of charity and hospitality; 
that religion which made the name of pauper unknown ; that 
religion which had built the churches and cathedrals, which 
had planted and reared the Universities, whose professors hi^d 
made Magna Charta and the Common-Law, and who had per- 
formed all those glorious deeds in legislation and in arms, lybich 
had made England rea//y " the envy of surrounding nations 
and the admiration of the world'*: there now appeared to be 
an impossibility, aiid especially if the termagant tyrant shoidid 
live for another twenty years, (which she did), to prerent her 
from effecting this total extirpation. Fn>m accomplislun^ tfair 
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object she was prevented by the zeal and talents of William 
Allen, an English gentleman, now a priest, and who had be- 
fore been of the University of Oxford. In order to defeat the 
f he-tyrant's schemes for rooting out tlie Catholic religion, he 
formed a Seminary at Douat, in Flanders, for the education o^ 
English priests. He was joined by many other learned men ; 
and, from this depot, though at the manifest hazard of their 
lives, priests came into England ; and thereby the malignity of 
this inexorable apostate was defeated. There was the sea he- 
tween her and Allkn, but, whil'^ he safely defied her death- 
dealing power, she could not defy his, for she could not erect a 
wall round the island, and into it priests would come and did 
come ; and, in spite of her hundreds of spies and her thousands 
of " pursuivants" as were called the myrmidons who executed 
her tormenting and bloody behests, the race of English priests 
was kept in existence, and the religion of their fathers along 
with it. In order to break up the seminary of Allen, who was 
afterwards made a Cardinal, and whose name can never be 
pronounced but with feelings of admiration, she resorted to all 
sorts of schemes ; and, at last, by perfidiously excluding from 
her ports the fleet of the Dutch and Flemish insurgents, to 
whom she stood pledged to give protection, she obtained from 
the Spanish Governor, a dissolution of Allen's college ; but, he 
found protection in France, from the House of Guise, by whom 
he and his colleagues were, in spite of the most bitter remon- 
strances from ** good Bess," to the King of France, re-estab- 
lished at Rheims. 

342. Thus defeated in all her projects for destroying the mis- 
sionary trunk, she fell with more fury than ever on the branches 
and on the fruit. To say mass, to hear mass, to make confes- 
sion, to hear confession, to teach the Catholic religion, to be 
taught it, to keep from her church service ; these were all great 
erimeSj and all punished with a greater or less degree of seve- 
rity; so that the gallowses and gibbets and racks were in con- 
■tant use, and the gaols and dungeons choking with the victims. 
The punishment for keeping away from her church was 20/. a 
lunar monthj which, of money of the present day, was about 
S50/. Thousands upon thousands refused to go to her church ; 
and thus she sacked their thousands upon thousands of estates ; 
for, observe, here was, in money of this day, a fine of 8260/. a 
year. And now, sensible and just reader, look at the barbarity 
of this " Protestant Reformation." See a gentleman of, per- 
haps, sixty years of age or more ; see him, bom and bred ft 
Catholic, compelled to make himself and his children befrgan, 
actual beggars, or to commit, what he deemed, an act of apoi* 
tacy and blasphemy. Imagine, if you can, barbarity equal to 
and yet eyea this is not seen in its most horribW lights 
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inless we tnke into view, that the tyrant who committed it, hmd, 
or majiy years, of her life, openly professed the Catholic re- 
igion, and had, at her coronation, sworn that she firmlj be- 
icvpd in that religion. 

343. In the enforcing of these horrible edictg, every Insult 
hat base minds could devise, was resorted to and in constmnt 
se. ]Vo Catholic, or reputed Catholitf, had a moment's securitj 
r peace. At all hours, but generally in the night-time, the rvtf* 
ans entered his house by breaking it open: rushed, in dif- 
erent divisions, into the rooms : broke open closets, chests, and 
rawers; rummaged beds and pockets; in short, searched eTerj 
lace and thing for priests, books, crosses, vestments, or any 
erson or thiiig appertaining to the Catholic worship. In order 
> pay the tines, gentlemen were compelled to sell their estates 
iece by piece ; when they were in arrear, the tyrant was, 6y 
itr, authorised to seize aJl their personal property, and two- 
lirds of their real estate every six months; and they were in 
»me cases suffered, as a great indulgence, to pay an annual 
>mposition for the liberty of abstaining ft'om what they deemed 
postacy and blasphemy. Yet, whenever she took it into her 
ispicious head that her life was in danger, from whatever 
luse, and causes, and just causes enough there always were, 
le had no consideration for them on account of the fines or the 
imposition. She imprisoned them, either in gaol, or in tha 
>use8 of Protestants, kept them banished from their own homei 
r years. The Catholic gentleman's own house afibrded him no 
curity ; the indiscretion of children or friends, the malice of 
lemies, the dishonesty or revenge of tenants or servants, the 
isty conclusions of udse suspicion, the deadly wickedness of 
083 ready to commit perjury fbr gain's sake, the rapacity and 
•rruption of constables, sheriffs, and magistrates, the virulent 
'ejudice of fanaticism ; to every passion hostile to justice, 
ippiness, and peace ; to every evil against which it is the ob* 
ct of just laws to protect a man, the conscientious Catholic 
mtleman lived continually exposed; and that, too, in tliat 
nd which had become renowned throughout the world by 
ose deeds of valour and those laws of freedom which had been 
jrformed and framed by his Catholic ancestors. 
344. As to the ;7oor conscientious ** recusants" that is to say, 
iepers away from the tyrant's church, they, who had no money 

pay fines with, were crammed into prison, until the gaols 
»uld (which was very soon) hold no more, and until the coun- 
ts petitioned to be relieved from the charge of keeping them, 
ticy were then discharged, being first publicly whipped, or 
iving their ears bored with a hot iron. This not answering the 
irpose, an act was passed to compel all *' recusantSf" not 
9rth twenty marks a year, to quit tfie country In three months 
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after conviction, and to punish them with death, in case of their 
return. The old *' good Bess" defeated herself here; for it wai 
found impossible to cause the Jaw to be executed, in spite of ail 
her menaces against the justices and sheriffs, who could not 
be broug^ht up to her standard of ferociousness ; and they, there- 
fore, in order to punish the poor Catholics, levied sums on them 
at their pleasure, as a composition for the crime of abstaining 
from apostacy and profanation. 

345. The Catholics, at one time entertained a hope, that, by 
a declaration of their loyalty, they should obtaui from the Queen 
some mitigation, at least, of their sufiferings. With this view, 
ihey drew up a very abli^ and most dutiful petition, containing 
an expression of their principles, their suffcrincs and their 
prayers. Alas ! they appealed to her to whom truth and justice 
and mercy were all alike wholly unknown. The petition being 
prepared, all trembled at the thought of the danger of present- 
ing it to her. At last, Richard Su£ll£Y,, of Michael Grove, 
Sussex, assumed the perilous charge. She had the (as it would 
have been in any other human being) incomparable baseness 
to refer him, for an answer, to the gloomy echoes of a pestife- 
rous prison, where he expired, a victim to his own virtue and to 
her implacable cruelty. 

346. Talk of Catholic tyrants 1 Talk of the Catholics having 
propagated their faith by acts of force and cruelty ! I wonder, 
that an English Protestant, even one whose very bread comes 
from the spoliation of the Catholics, can be found with so little 
shame as to talk thus. Our lying Protestant historians tell 
us, that the ships of the Spanish Armada were " loaded with 
RACKS," to be used upon the bodies of the English, who were 
preserved from these by the wisdom and valour of "good and 
glorious Queen Bess." In the first place, it was the storm, and 
not "glorious Bess," that prevented an invasion of the coun- 
try ; and, in the next place, the Spaniards might have saved 
themselves the trouble of importing RACKS, seeing that gentle 
Betsy had always plenty of them, which she kept in excellent 
order, and in almost daily use. It is to inflict most painful feel- 
ings on Protestants, to be sure ; but, justice demands, that I de- 
scribe one or two of her instruments of torture ; because in them 
we see some of the most powerful of those means which she made 
use of for ESTABLISHING HER PROTESTANT CHURCH; 
and here I thank Dr. Lingard for having, in note U of volume 
V. of his history, enabled me to give this description. One kind 
of torture, which was called, " the Scavenger's Daughter, was 
a broad hoop of iron, consisting of two parts, fastened by a 
hinge. The prisoner was made to kneel on the pavement and 
to contract himself into as small a compass as he could. Then 
the executioner, kneeling on bis shoulders', and having intro" 
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daced the hoop under his leirs. compressed tlie TictiiM close to- 
gether, till he was Al>1tt to fatten the feel and /unuU together over 
the smalt of the back. The time alottet) to this kind of tor 
ture wnsi an hour and a half, dui-in^ which time the blood 
g^iishcd from the nostrils., and, sometimes, from the hands and 
feet.'* There were severaJ other kinds of arguments ofconvcr- 
sion that g-entle Betsy made use of to eradicaio the '* damnahle 
errors" of Popery ; hut. her great argument va*. the RACK. 
" This was a lar§:e open frame of oak. raised three fi;ct from the 
ground. Tiie prisoner was laid under it, on his back, on the 
floor. His wrists and ancles were attached by cords to two rol- 
lers at the ends of the frame: ilicsc were moved by levers in op- 
posite directions till the body rose to a level with the framc^ 
Q,uestions were then put ; and. if the answers^ did not prove satis- 
factory, the sulTerer was stretched more and more litl llic bonet 
tlartedfrom their sockets.'^ 

347. There, Protestants: there, revilers of ihe Catholic reli- 
gion: there are some of the means which '* good Queen Bess" 
made use of to make her Church, " estabtished by /at/)." Com- 
pare, oh! compare, if you have one particle of justice left in 
you ; compare these means with the means made use of by tliuse 
who intro<iuced and cslablished the Catholic Church ! 

348. The other deeds and events of the rei(pi of this ferocious 
woman are now of iitlle interest, and. indeed, do not belong to 
iny subject; but, seein<;^ that the pensioned poet.. I aaimvThom f- 
sow, in*that sickly siuB'of his, which no man ofsenge ever can 
endure after he gets to the as;e of twenty, has told us al)oiit ** the 
glories of the maiden reign f^^ it may not be amiss, before I take 
my leave of this " good^^ creature, to observe, that her *' glories'' 
consisted in having broken innumerable solemn treaties and 
compacts ; in having been continually bribing rebel subjects to 
annoy their sovereigns; in having had a navy of freebooters; in 
having had an army of plunderers; in having barterc<l, for a 
little money, the important town of Calais ; and in never having 
added even one single leaf of laurel to that ample branch which 
had, for ages, been seated on tlie brows of England: and that, 
as to her maiden virtues, Whitaker (a Protestant clergyman, 
mind) says, that •* her life was stained with " gross licentiousness^ 
and she had many gallants, while she called herself a maiden 
queen." Her life, as he truly says, was a life of " mischief And 
o( misery'^ ; and, in her death (which took place in the year 1603, 
the 70th year of her age, and the 45th of her reign) she did all 
tlie mischief that it remained in her power to do, by sulkily re« 
fusing to name her successor, and thus leaving to a people, whom 
she had been pillaging and scourging for forty-five years, a pro. 
bablc civil war, as " a legacy of mischief after her death." His* 
Coriaas have been divided in opinion, as to which was the wqtH 

15* 
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man thai England ever produced, her father, or Cranmer ; but, 
all mankind must agree, that this was the icortt tpoman that ever 
existed in England, or in the whole world, Jesabel herself not 
excepted. 
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Accession ok James T. — Horrid persecution of the Catho- 
lics. — Gunpowder Plot.— -Charles I. qualified for the 
rank of Martyr. — "Reformation" the second, or *' tho- 
rough Godly Reformation." — Charles II. ; the plots and 

INGRATITUDE OF HIS REIGN. — JaMES II. ; HIS ENDEAVOURS TO 
introduce GENERAL TOLERATION.— D AWN OF " GLORIOUS" 

Revolution. 

KennngtoHf 3Ui Oct, 1825. 
Mv Friends, 

349. In the foregoing Numbers, it has been proved, beyond all 
contradiction, that the " Reformation," as it is called, ** was en- 
gendered in beastly lust, brought forth in iiypocrisy and perfidy, 
and ckerished and fed by rivers of innocent English and Irish 
blood." There are persons, who publish what they call on- 
moers to me ; but, these answers (which 1 shall notice again be- 
fore t have done) all blink the main subject : they dwell upon 
what their authors assert to be errors In the Catholic religion ; 
this they do, indeed, without attempting to show, how that Pro- 
testant Religion, which has about forty different sects, each at 
open war with all the rest, can he free from error; but, do they 
deny, that this new religion began in beastly Imtf hyjmerisy and 
perfidy : and do they deny, that it was established by plunder, by 
tyranny, by axes^ by gallowsest by gibbets and by racks ? Do they 
face, with a direct negative, either of these important proposi- 
tions? No : there are the facts before them ; there is the history; 
and (which they cannot face with a negative) there are the Aettef 
Parliament f written in letters of blood, and some of theM re* 
maining in force, to trouble and torment the people and to en* 
danger the State, even to the present day. What do tbrte t» 
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WBtreri do, then ? Do they boldly assert, that beastly lust, hy 
pocrisy, perfidy, that the practice of plunder, that the use of 
axes, gallowses, gibbets, and racks, are good things, and out- 
ward signs of inward efangelical purity and grace? No: they 
give no answer at all upon theae matters ; but rail against the 
personal character of priests and cardinals and popes, and 
Ej^aiust rites and ceremonies and articles of faith and rules of 
discipline, matters with which I have never meddled, and which 
have very little to do with my subject ; my object, as the title of 
my work expresses, being to " show, that the ' Reformation' has 
impoverished and degraded the main body of the people of £ng- 
land and Ireland." I have shown that this change of religion 
was brought about by some of the worst, if not the very worst, 
people that ever breathed ; I have shown that the meemi were 
such as human nature revolts at : so ^ I can receive no aruicer 
from men not prepared to deny the authenticity of the statute- 
book : it now remains for me to show, from the same sources, 
the impoverishing and degrading consecjuences of this change 
of religion, and that too, with regard to the nation as a whole, 
as well as with regard to tlie main body of the people. 

350. But, though we have now seen the Protestant religion 
eitablishedf completely established by the gibbets, the racks, and 
the ripping-knives, I must, before I come to the impoverishing 
and degrading consequences, of which I have^ust spoken, and 
of which I shall produce the most incontestible proofs ; I must 
^ve an account of the proceedings of the ReformaUon-people 
after they had established their system. The present Number 
will show us the Reformation producing a second, and that, too, 
(as every generation is wiser than the preceding) with vast im- 
provements; the first being only " a godly Reformation," while 
the second we shall find to be '' a thorough godly" one. The 
next (or thirteenth) Number will introduce to us a third Refor- 
mation, commonly called the "glorious^* Reformation, or, revo- 
lution. The 14th Number will give us an account of events still 
greater ; namely, the American Reformation, or revolution, and 
that of the French. All these we shall trace back to the first Re- 
formation as clearly as any man can trace the branches of a tree 
back to its root. And, then we shall, in the remaining Number, 
or Numbers, see the /ruit m the immorality, crimes, poverty 
and degradation <^ the main body of the people. It will be cu- 
rious to behold the American and French Reformations, or re- 
volutions, playing back the pnncipleti of the English Reforma- 
tion-people upon themselves ; and, which is not less curious, and 
much more interesting^ to see them^i^ce the Reformation-people 
begin to cease to torment the Catholics f whom they had been tor- 
menting* without mercy for more than two hundred years. 

351. The "good and loriovM 99Amuaden** and radtinf tOd 
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ripping^-up Betsy, who, amongst her other "godly^* deeds, g^rant* 
ed to her minions, to whom tliere was no longer church-plunder 
to give, monopolies of almost all the necessaries of life, so that 
saltf for instance, which used to be about 2d. a bushelf was rais- 
ed to to 15«., or about seven pounds of our present money; the 
" maiden^* Betsy, who had, aa Whitaker says, expired in sulky 
silence as to her successor, and had thus lefl a probable civil 
war as a legacy of ntischief, was^ however, peaceably succeeded 
by James I., that very child of whom poor Mary Stuart wai 
pregnant, when his father, Henry Stuart, Earl of Darnley, and 
associates, murdered Rizzio in her presence, as we have seen 
in paragraph 308, and which child, when he came to man's es- 
tate, was a Presbyterian, was g<%nerally a pensioner of Bau, 
abandoned his mother to Bess's wrath, and, amongst his first 
acts in England, took by the hand, confided in and promoted, 
that Cecil, who was the son of the Old Cecil, who did, indeed, 
inherit the g^eat talents ot' his father, but who had also been, as 
all the world knew, the deadly enemy of this new king's unfor- 
tunate mother. 

352. James, like all the Stuarts, except the last, was at once 
prodigal and mean, conceited and foolish, tyrannical and weak ; 
bat the staring feature of his character was insincerity. It would 
be useless to dwell in the detail on the measures of this contemp- 
tible reign, the prodigalities and debaucheries and silliness 
of which, did, however, prepare the way for that rebellion and 
that revolution, which took place in the next, when the double- 
distilled " Reformers" did, at last, provide a " martyr** for the 
hitherto naked pages of the Protestant Calendar. Indeed, this 
reign would, as far as my purposes extend, be a complete blank, 
were it not for that *' gunpowder plot" which alone has caused 
this Stuart to be remembered, and of which, seeing that it has 
been, and is yet, made a source of great and general delusion, I 
shall take much more notice than it would otherwise be entitled 
to. 

363. That there was a plot in the year 1606 (the second year 
after James came to the throne), the object of which was to blow 
up the king and both houses of Parliament, on the first day of 
the session ; that Catholics, and none but Catholics, were parties 
to this plot ; that the conspirators were ready to execute the 
deed ; and that they all avowed this to the last ; are facts which 
no man has ever attempted to deny, any more than any man 
has attempted to depy that the parties to the Cato-strcet plot 
did really intend to cut ofl* the heads of Sidmouth and Castle- 
reagh, which intention was openly avowed by these parties from 
first to last, to the ofiicers who took them, to the judge who con- 
demned them, and to the people who saw their heads severed 
from their bodies 
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354. But; as tlie ParliambiUary Hefirmers io general were 
mof t falsely and basely accused of instigating to the commission 
of the last-mentioned intended act, so were the Catholic* in 
general, and so are they to this day, not less falsely and less 
basely accused of instigating to the intended act of 1605. But, 
as to the conspirators Siemselves ; as to the extent of their mme, 
are we wholly to leave out of our consideration thf provocation 
they had received 7 To strike a man is an assault ; to kill a 
man is murder ; but are striking and killing always assault and 
murder ? Oh, no ; for we may justifiably assault and kill a rob> 
ber or a house-breaker. The Protestant writer^ have asserted 
two things ; first, that the Catholics in general instigated to, or 
approved of, the gunpowder plot ; and, second, that this is a 
proof of the sanguinary principles of .their religion. As to the 
first, the contrary was fully and judicially proved to be the fact; 
and, as to the second, supposing the conspirators to have had 
no provocationf those of Cato-street were not Catholics at any 
rate, nor were thou Catholics who qualified Qhiurles I. for a post 
in the Calendar, and that, too observe, after he had acknow- 
ledged his errors, and had made compensation to the utmost of 
his-power. 

355. However, these conspirators had provocation; and now 
let us see what that provocation was. The king, before he came 
to the throne, had promised to mitigate the penal laws, which, 
as we have seen, made their lives a burden. Instead of this, 
those laws were rendered even more severe than they had been 
In the former reign. Every species of insult as well as injury 
which the Catholics had had to endure under the persecutions 
of the established church was now heightened by that leaven of 
Presbyterian malignity and ferocity, which England had now 
imported from the North, which had then poured forth upon 
this devoted country endless hordes of the most greedy and Ta- 
pacious and insolent wretches that God had ever permitted to 
infest and scourge the earth. We have seen, in paragraphs 
340, 341, 342, 343, how the houses of conscientious Catholic 
gentlemen were rifled, how they were rummaged, in what con- 
stant dread these unhappy men lived, how they were robbed of 
their estates as a punishment for reeiManey and other tlupgs 
called crimes; we have seen, that, by the fnetf impoiira on 
these accounts, the ancient gentry of England, whose families 
had, for ages, inhabited the same mansions and had been vene- 
rated and beloved for their hospitality and charity ; we have 
seen how all these were gradually sinking into absolute beggary 
in consequence of these exorbitant extortions: but what was 
their lot now i The fines, as had been the practice, bad been 
•ufiered to fall in arrear, in order to make the fined party more 
completely at the mercy of the^rown ; and Jamss, whose prodt- 
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^ality left him not the means of gratifying the greedineti of 
his Scotch minions out of his own exchequer, delivered over 
the English Catholic gentry to these rapaciotu miniont, who, 
thus clad with royal authority, fell, with all their well-known 
hardness of hoart, upon the devoted -victims, as the kite falls 
upon the defenceless dove. They entered their mansions, ran- 
sacked their closets, drawers and beds, seised their rent-FoUs, 
in numerous instances drove their wives and children from their 
doors, and, with all their native upstart insolence, made a 
mockery of the ruin and misery of the unofi'ending penoni 
whom they had despoiled. 

356. Human nature gave the lie to all preachings of longer 
passive obedience, and, at last, one of these oppressed and in- 
sulted Eng^lish gentlemen, Robert Catesbt, of Northampton- 
shire, resolved on making an attempt to deliver himself and hu 
suffering brethren from this almost infernal scourge. But, how 
was he to obtain the means ? From abroad, such was the state 
of things, no aid could possibly be hoped for. Internal innr- 
rcction was, as long as the makers and executors of the barba> 
rous laws remained, equally hopeless. Hence he came to the 
conclusion, that to destroy the whole of them afforded the only 
hope of deliverance ; and to effect this there appeared to him 
no other way than that of blowing up the parliament*hoiise 
when, on the first day of the session, all should be assembled 
together. He soon obtained associates ; but, in the whole, they 
amounted to only about thirteen; and, all except three or foar, 
in rather obscure situations in life, amongst whom was Gut 
Fawkes, a Yorkshireman, who bad served as an officer in the 
Flemish wars. He it. was, who undertook to set fire to the 
magazine, consisting of two hogsheads and thirty-two barrels of 
gunpowder; he it was, who, if not otherwise to be accomplished, 
had resolved to blow himself up along with the persecutors of 
his brethren ; he it was, who, on the 6th of November, 1605, a 
few hours only before the Parliament was to meet, was seized in 
the vault, with two matches in his pocket and a dark lantern by 
his side, ready to effect his tremendous purpose ; he it was, 
who, when brought before the King and Council, replied to all 
their questions with defiance ; he it was, who, when asked by a 
Scotch lord of the Council, why he had collected so hoany bar- 
rels of gunpowder, answered, **to bloto you Scotch beggars bad: 
to your native mountains" and, in this answer, proclaimed to 
the world the true immediate cause of this memorable conspiracy ; 
an answer, which, in common justice, ought to be put into tke 
mouth of those effigies of him, which crafty knaves induce foolish 
boys still to bum on the 6th of November. James (whose silly 
conceit made him an author) was just, in one respect, at anr 
rate. In his works, be calU Fawkss, " the Eoglish ScmfQLA*\ 
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and history tells us that that famous Roman, having missed his 
nark in endeavouring to kill a tyrant, who had doomed his 
:ountry to slavery, thrust his offending hand into a hot fire, and 
et it burn, while he looked defiance at the tyrant. 

357. Catesby and the other conspirators were pursued; he 
nd three of his associates died with arms in their hands fighting 
gainst their pursuers. The rest of them (except Thrtshanif 
/ho was poisoned in prison) were executed, and also the famous 
esuit. Garnet, who was wholly innocent of any crime con- 
ected with the conspiracy, and who, having come to a know- 
idge of it, through the channel of confession, had, on the con- 
-ary, done every thing in his power to prevent the perpetrating 
f its object. He was sacrificed to that unrelenting fanaticism, 
^bich, encouraged by this and other similar successes, at last, 
s we are soon to see, cut ofi" the head of the son and successor 
r this very King. The King and Parliament escaped from 
^elings of humanity in the conspirators. Amongst the disa- 
ilities imposed on the Catholics, they had not yet, and were 
ot until the reign of Charles II., shut out of Parliament. So 
lat, if the House were blown up. Catholics, Peers and Mem- 
ers, would have shared the fate of the Protestants. Th<> con- 
pirators couhl not give warning to the Catholics without ex- 
iting suspicions. They did give such warning where they 
ould ; and this led to the timely detection ; otherwise the whole 
f the two Houses, and the King along with them, would have 
een blown to atoms ; for, though Cecil evidently knew of the 
lot long before the time of intended execution ; though he took 
are to nurse it till the moment o[ advantageous discovery ar- 
ived ; though he was, in all probability, the author of a warning 
etter, which, being sent anonymously to a Catholic nobleman, 
.nd communicated by him to the Government^ became the 
stensible cause of the timely discovery ; notwithstanding these 
irell-attested facts, it by no means appears, that ther plot ori- 
ginated with him, or, indeed, with any body but Catesbt, of 
vhose conduct men will judge differently according to the dif- 
erence in their notions about passive obedience and non-resist- 
uice. 

358. This would be enough of the famous gunpowder plot ; 
>ut, since it has been ascribed to bloody-mindedness, as the 
latural fruit of the Catholic religion ; since, in our COMMON 
'RAYER BOOK, we are taught, in addressing God, to call all 
Catholics indiscriminately, " our cruel and blood'thirsty ene- 
nies," let us see a little what Protestants have attempted, and 
lonCf in this blowing-up way. This King James, as he himself 
iverred, was nearly being assasinated by his Scotch Protestant 
ubjects. Earl Gowrt and iiis associates ; and, after that, nar- 
owJy escaped being blown up, with all his attendants, by the 
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furious Protestant burghers of Perth. See Colluer's Chtrdt 
History, Vol. II. p. 663 and 664. Then again, the Prolcitete 
in the Netherlands, formed a plot to blow up their gOYemor, ^ 
Prince of Parma, with all the nobility and magistratei of tboN 
countries, when assembled in the city of Antwerp. Bat the 
Protestants did not always fail in their plots, nor were those 
who cngae^ed in them obifcure individuals. For, ai we havt 
seen in {)aragraph 309, this very King James's father, the Khig 
of Scotland, was, in 1667, blown up by gunpowder and therehu 
killed. This was doing the thing effectually. Here was bo 
warning given to any body ; and all the attendants end i€^ 
vants, of whatever religion and of both sexes, except such ti 
escaped by mere accident, were remorselessly muraered aloBf 
with their master. And who was this done by? By blood- 
thirsty Catholics" 7 No : but by the lovers of the " Avangel,^* 
as the wretches called themselves ; the followers of that Kiiox, 
to whom a monument has just been erected, or is noii^ erecting 
at Glasgow. The conspirators, on this occasion, were not 
thirteen obscure men, and those, too, who had receiyed provo- 
cation enough to make men mad ; but a body of noblemen and 
gentlemen, who really had received no provocation at all from 
Mart Stuart, to destroy whom was more the object than it 
was to destroy her husband. Let us take the account of these 
conspirators in the words of Whitakir ; and, let the reader 
recollect, that Whitaker, who published his book in 1790, wsi. 
a parson of the Church of England, Rector of Kuhan-Lanj- 
home in Cornwall, and that he was amongst those clergymen 
who was most strcnitously opposed to the rites and eeremonut, 
and /ene/«of the Catholic Church : but he was a truly honest man, 
a most zealous lover of truth and hater of iiijusticc Hear thii 
staunch Church>Parson, then, upon the subject of this Preiet- 
taut Gunpowder-Plot, concerning which he had made the fullest 
inquiry and collected together the clearest evidence. He (Vin- 
dication of Mary, Queen of Scots, vol. iii. p. 235,) savsL in 
speaking of the Plot, *' The guilt of this wretched woman. ILU' 
zabkth, and the guilt of that wretched man, Cecil, appear too 
evident, at last, upon the face of the whole. Indeed, as nur tf 
we can judge of the matter, the whole disposition of ihe mur- 
derous drama was this. The whole was originally plannea and 
devised betwixt Elizabeth^ Cecil, Morton, and Murray; and 
the execution committed to Lethington, Bothwell, and Balfour; 
and Elizabeth, we may be certain, was to defend the oriebal 
and more iniquitous part of the conspirators, Morton and ifur* 
ray, tn charging their own murder upon the innocent Jfory." 
Did hell itself, did the devil, who was., as Lutber himself says, 
so long the companion and so otten the bed-fellow of this first 
** Reformer,*' ever devise wickedness equal to this Prottsimt 
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plot 1 Let us hear no more, then, about the blood-thirstiness of 
the Catholic religion ; and, if we must still hare our &ih q/'JVb- 
vember, let the ** moral" disciples of K50X, the inhabitants of 
" Modern Athens,'' have their lOtk of February. Let them, 
too, (for it was Protestants that did the deed) hare their 30^^ of 
January, the anniversary of the killing of the son of this same 
king James. Nobody knew better thnn James himself the his- 
tory of his father's and his mother's end. He knew that they 
had both been murdered by Protestants, and that, too, with cir- 
cumstances of atrocity quite unequalled in the annals of human 
infamy ; and therefore he himself was not for vigorous measures 
against the Catholics in general, on account of the plot ; but 
love of plunder in his minions prevailed over him ; and now 
began to blaze, with fresh fury, that Protestant reformation 
spirit, which, at last, g^ve him a murdered son and successor, 
as it had already given him a murdered father and mother. 

359. Charles I., who came to the throne on the death of his 
father, in 1625, with no more sense and with a stronger tincture 
of haughtiness and tyranny them his father, seemed to wish to 
go back, in church matters, towards the Catholic rites and 
ceremonies, while his parliaments and people were every day 
becoming more and more puritanical. Divers wore the grounds 
of quarrel between them, but the great ground was that of reli- 
gion. The Catholics were suffering all the while, and especially 
those in Ireland, who were plundered and murdered by whole 
districts, and especially under WentwoRth, who -committed 
more injustice than ever had before been committed even in 
that unhappy country. But all this was not enough to satisfy 
the puritans ; and Laud, the Primate of the Established Church, 
having done a great many things to exalt that church in point of 
power and dignity, the purer Protestants called for " another 
Reformation,* and what they called " a thorough godly Re- 
formation." 

360. Now, then, this Protestant church ai^d Protestant king 
had to learn that '* Reformations," like comets, have tails. 
There was no longer the iron police of Old Bess, to watch and 
to crush all gainsayers. The puritans artfUUy connected politi- 
cal grievances, which were r«al and numerous, with religious 
principles and ceremonies ; and, having the main body of the 
people with them as to the former, while these were, in conse- 
quence of the endless change of creeds, become indifferent as 
to the latter, they soon became, under the name of ** The Paf- 
liament," the sole rulers of the country ; they abolished the 
Church and the House of Lords,*and, finally brought, in 1649, 
during the progress of their ** thorough godly reformation," the 
uofortuaate king himself to trial and to the block ! 

301. AU yery bad to be sure ; but lall very natutal, tfe^jpg 

16 
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what had gone before. If *'tome such man as Henry VIII." 
were, as Burnet says he was, necessary to begin a '' Refor- 
mation," why not " some such man" as Ckumwkll to complete 
it? If it were right to put to death, More, Fiiher, and thou- 
sands of others, not forgetting the grandmother of Charles oa 
a ctiargc of treason, wliy was Charles's head to be so very sa- 
cred 7 If it were right to confiscate the estates of. the monaste- 
ries, and to turn adrift, or put to death, tlie abbots, priors, monks, 
friars, and nuns, after having plundered the latter of eTen tbt 
ear-rings and silver thimbles, could it be so very wrong to take 
away merely the titles of those who possessed the plundered pro- 
perty / And, as to the Froleatant Churchy if it were right to et* 
tablish it on the ruins of the ancient Church, by .German bayo- 
nets, by fines, gallowses and racks, could it be so very wrong to 
establish another newer one on its ruins by means a gretii dttl 
milder? If, at the time we are now speakuag of, one of** good 
Bess's" parsons, who had ousted a priest of Queen Manr, had 
been alive, and had been made to fly out of his parsonage-house, 
not with one of Bess's bayonets at his back, but on the easy toe 
of one of Cromwell's godly, bible-reading soldiers, could that 
parson have reatonably complained ? 

362. Cromwell, (whose reign we may consider as haTing 
lasted from 1649 to 1659) therefore, though he soon made the 
Parliament a mere instrument in his hands; though he was ty- 
rannical and bloody : though he ruled with a rod of iron ; though 
he was a real tyrant, was nothing more than the ''fuziuro/itfue," 
as " maiden" Betsy would have called him, of the ** body*' of 
the ** Reformation." He was cruel towards the Irish ; he killed 
them without mercy ; but, except in the act of telling 20,000 of 
them to the JVest hidiesat slaves, in what did he treat them worse 
than Charles, to whom, and to whose descendants they were 
loyal from first to last? And, certainly, even that sale did not 
equal, in pomt of atrociousuess, many of the acts committed 
against them during the three last Protestant reigns ; and, in 
point of odiousness and hatefulness, it fell far short of the ingnh 
tude of the Established Church in the reign of Charles II. 

363. But, common justice forbids us to dismiss the Cromwd- 
lian reign in this summary way ; for, we are now to behold '' Re- 
formation" the second, which its authors and executors called 
" a thorough god/y Reformation" ; insisting that " Reformation" 
the first was but a half-finished alTair, and that the " Church of 
England as by law established" was only a (/augA/er of the " Old 
Whore of Babylon." This " Reformation" proceeded just like 
the former: its main object was plunder. The remaining pro* 
perty of the Church was now, as far as time and other circum' 
stiuicos would allow, confiscated and shared out amongst the 
" Ilcforiui:ik," who^ if they had had time, would haT9 tWUBtd 
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all the former plunder (as they did part of it) and hare shared 
it out again ! It was really g^ood to see these "godly" persons 
ousting from the abbey-lands the descendants of those who had 
got them in " Ileformation'' the first ; and, it was particularly 
good to hear the Church-bishops and parsons crying " aacriltge" 
when turned out of their palaces and parsonagO'houses ; aye, 
they, who and whose Protestant predecessors had, all their lives 
long, been justifying the ousting of the Catholic bishops and 
priests, who held them by prescription, and expressly by Mag- 
na Charta. 

364. As if to make " Reformation" the second as mach as 
possible like " Reformation" the first, there was now a change 
of religion made by laymen only ; the Church clergy were ca- 
lumniated just as the Catholic clergy had been ; the bishops were 
shut out of. Parliament as the abbots and Catholic bishops had 
been ; the cathedrals and churches were again ransacked ; Cran- 
mer*8 tables (put in place of the altars) were now knocked to 
pieces ; there was a general crusade against crosses, portraits of 
Christ, religious pictures, paintings on church windows, images 
on the outsides of cathedrals, tombs in these and the churches. 
As the mass-books had been destroyed in " Reformation" the 
first, the church-books "were destroyed in " Reformation" the 
second, and a new book, called the ** Dirkgtort," ordered to 
be used in its place, a step which was no more than an imitation 
of Henry Vlllth's ** Christian Man" and€ranmer's "Praykr 
Book." And, lohy not this " Dirkctort" 7 If the mass-book 
of nine hundred years' standing, and approved of by all the 
people, could be destroyed, surely, the Prayer-Book, of only one 
hundred years* standing, and never approved of by one half of 
the people, might also be destroyed. If it were quite right to put 
the former down, and that, too, as we have seen in paragraph 
212, with the aid of the sword, wielded by Oerman troops, it 
might naturally enough be thought, that it could not be very 
wrong to put the latter down with the aid of the sword, wielded 
by English troops, unless, indeed, there were, which we have 
not been told, something peculiarly agreeable to Englishmen in 
the cut of German steel. 

365. It was a pair of " Reformations," as much alike as any 
mother and daughter ever were. The mother had a Crom wkl'l 
(see paragraph r57) as one of the chiefagentsinherwork, and 
the daughter had a Cromwsll, the only difierence in the two 
being, that one was a Thomas and the other an Oliver ; tlie for- 
mer Cromwell was commissioned to make ''agocf/j^ reformation 
of errors, heresies and abuses in the church," and the latter was 
commissioned to make " a thoroughly godly reformation in the 
church ;" the former Cromwell confiscated, pillaged and sacked 
the church, and just the some did tl^e latter Cromwell, except 
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that the latter did not, at the same time, rob the poor , at the for- 
mer had done; and, which seems a just distinction, the latter 
died in his bed, and the former, when the tyrant wanted his ser> 
vir.rs no longer, died on a scaffold. 

306. The heroes of" Reformation" the second were great Bi6fe- 
reuders, and almost every man became, at times, a preacher. 
The soldiers were uncommonly gifted in this way, and they 
claimed a right to preach as one of the conditions upon which 
they bore arms against the king. Every one interpreted the 
Bible in his own way : they werp all for the Bible without 
note or comment. Roger North (a Protestant) in his " Ex- 
am en" gives an account of all sorts of blasphemies and of 
horrors committed by these people, who had poisoned the 
minds of nearly the whole of the community. Hence all 
sorts of monstrous crimes. At Dover, a woman cut off the head 
of her childj alleging that, like Abraham, she had had a particu- 
lar command from God. A woman was executed at York, for 
crucifying her mother. She had, at the same time, sacrificed a 
calf and cock. These are only amongst the horrors of that 
" thorough godly Reformation" ; only a specimen. And why 
not these horrors ? We read of killings in the Bible ; and, if 
every man be to be his own interpreter of that book, who is to 
say that he acts contrary to his own interpretation ? Why not all 
these new and monstrous sects 7 If there could be one new re- 
ligion, one new creed made, why not a thousand T What right 
had Luther to make a new religion, and then Calvin another 
new one, and Cranmer one differing from both these, and then 
*' good Bess" to make an improvement upon Cranmer's ? Were 
all these to make new religions, and were the enlightened sol- 
diers of Cromwell's army to be deprived of thin right f The 
former all alleged, as their authority, the ** inspiration of the 
Holy Ghost,^* What, then, were Cromwell and his soldiers to 
be deprived of the benefit of this allegation? Poor "godly" 
fellows, why were they to be the only people in the world not 
qualified for choosing a religion for themselves and for those 
whom they had at the point of their bayonets ? One of Crom- 
well's **godly^^ soldiers went, as North relates, into the church 
of Walton-upon-Thames, with a lantern and five candles, telling 
the people that he had a message to tlicm from God, and that 
they would be damned if they did not listen to him. He put out 
one light as a mark of the abolition of the sabbath ; the second, 
as a mark ofthe abolition ofall tithes and church dues; the third, 
as a mark of the abolition of all niinistcrs and magistrates ; and 
then the fifth light he applied to setting fire to a Bible, declar- 
ing that that also was abolished ! These were pretty pranks to 
plav ; but, they were the natural, the inevitable, cousequenceof 
** Reformation" the first. 
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367. In one respect, however, these new reformers differed 
from the old ones. They did, indeed, make a new religion, and 
command people to follow it ; and they inflicted punishments 
on the refractory ; but, those punishments were beds of down 
compared with oak-planks, when viewed by the side of those 
inflicted by *' good Bess" and her Church. They forbade the 
use of the Common-Frayer-Book in all churches and also in 
private families ; but, they punished the disobedient with a pe- 
nalty of Jive pounds for the first oflence, ten poundt for the 
second, and with three years' imprisonment for the third ; and 
did not hang them and rip out their bowels^ as the Church of 
England sovereigns had done by those who said or l^eard mass. 
Bad as these fanatics were, wicked and outrageous as were theit 
deeds, they never persecuted, nor attempted to persecute, with 
a hundredth part of the cnielty that the Church of England had 
done ; aye, and that it did again, the moment it regained its 
power after the restoration of Charles II., when it became more 
cruel to the Catholics even than it had been in the reign ot 
"gooc? ^ueen Bess"; and that, too, notwithstanding that the 
Catholics, of all ranks and degrees, had signalized themselveSi 
during the civil war, in every way in which it was possible for 
them to aid the royal cause. 

368. This, at first sight, seems out of nature; but, if we con- 
sider, that this Church of England felt conscious, that its posset' 
tions did once belong to the Catholics, that the Cathedrals and , 
Churches and the Colleges, were all the work of Catholic piety, 
learning and disinterestedness; when we consider this, can we 
be surprised that these new possessors, who had got possession 
by sueh means, too, as we have seen in the course of this work ; 
when we consider this, are we to be surprised, that they should 
do every thing in their power to prevent the people from seeing, 
bearing, and contracting a respect for those whom these new 
possessors had ousted 7 Here we have the true cause of all the 
hostility of the Church of England Clergy towards the Catho- 
lics. Take away the possessions, and the hostility would cea^e 
to-morrow ; though there is, besides that, a wide, and, on their 
tide, a very disadvantageous diflerence, between a mcarried 
cleVgy, and one not married. The former will never have an 
influence with the people, any thing like approaching that of 
the latter. There is, too, the well-known superiority of learning 
on the side of the Catholic clergy ; to which may be added the 
notorious fact, that, in fair controversy, the Catholics have 
always triumphed. Hence the deep-rooted, the inflexible, the 
persevering and absolutely implacable hostility of this Estab- 
jished Church to the Catholics ; not as men, but as Catholics, 
To what else arc we to ascribe, that, to this day, the Catholics 
Are forbidden lo have steeples or beUs to th^ir chapels 7 Th«y, 
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whose religion gnve us our steeples and our bells ! To what 
rise are we to ascribe, that their priests are, even now, forbiddea 
to appear in the streets, or in private houses, in their c/eneo/ 
habilimnits, and even when to perform their functions at fune- 
rals ? Wliy ail this anxious pains to keep the Catholic religion 
out of sight ? Men may pretend what they will, but these paini 
argue any thing but consciousness of being right f on the part of 
those who take those pains. Why, when the English nuui 
came over to England, during the French Revolution, and set- 
tled at Winchester, get a bill brought into Parliament (as the 
Church clergy did) to prevent them from taking Protettatit 
schularSf and give up the bill only upon a promise that they 
would not take such scholars ? Did this argue a conviction in 
the minds of the Winchester Parsons, that Bishop North's was 
the true religion, and that William of Wickham's was thefaUe 
one ? The Church parsons are tolerant enough towards sects 
of all descriptions : quite love the Quaker, who rejects baptism 
and the sacrament ; shake hands with the Unitarian, and allow 
him openly to impugn that, which they tell us in the Prayer 
Book, a man cannot be saved if he do not firmly believe in : suf- 
fer these, aye, and even JEWS, to present to church-livings, trnd 
refuse that right to Catholics, from whose religion all the church- 
livings came ! 

369. Who, then, can doubt of the motive of this implacable 
hostility, this everlasting watchfulness, this rancorous jealousy 
that never sleeps ? The common enemy being put down by the 
restoration of Charles, the Church fe^ upon the Catholics with 
more fury than ever. This king, who came out of exile to 
mount the throne in 1660, with still more prodigality than either 
his father or grandfather, had a great deal more sense than 
both put together, and, in spite of all his well-known profli« 
gacy, he was, on account of his popular manners, a favourite 
with his people ; but, he was strongly suspected to be a Catho* 
lie in his heart, and his more honest brother, Jabif.s, his pre* 
liumpiive heir, was an openly declared Catholic. Hence tht 
reign of Charles II. was one continued series of plots, sham or 
real ; and one unbroken scene of acts of injustice, fraud, and 
false-swearing. These were plots ascribed to the Catholics, but 
really plots against them. Even the great Jire in London, which 
took place during this reign, was ascribed to them, and there is 
the charge, to this day, going round the base of '* the Monu* 
men/," which Pope justly compares to a big, lying bully, 

" Whore London^s column, pointing to the tkies, 
Like a tall bully, lifts its head, and lies." 

The words are these: " This monument is erected in memory of 
the burning of this Protestant city, by the Popish faction, in Sept. 
A. D. 1666, for the destruction of the Protestant religion and ot 
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iglish libtrly, and for the introduction of Poprry and 
. But the furj of the Papists is nol yet iBlisfied." II is 
( enau|;h, tliBt Ihis ingmplion was mndeby ordtr of Sir 
ics Ward, who, as EdhirD «1iu>>i>, whs nRcrwnrds ran- 
)/ perjury. Bbbnit (whom we sliallfind in rnlllideby- 
j lavs.lhat one Hubert, a French Papiit. " confcatd 
: began the fire ;" but HiaDOKB (a ProtesIaDl, mind,) 
that Hubert was a Proleilaat, and Rapih agrees with 
IS ! Nobodv knew belter Ibau ibe King the mnnstroas 
r Ibis lie ; bill Charles II. was a. lazv, luiurioui de- 
lE. Such men hB*B alwaTs been un/eeJing and ungrate- 
nd this King, who had twice owed his life to Catholie 
, and wlio had, ia Jiflg-lva inatances, held his life at the 
of Catholics (some of them Tery poor) while he iras a 
ring fuf itive, with immense rewards held oat fbr laking 
id droadful punisbmenti for concealing him ; thii proSC 
ing, whole insralitude to hia tkithful Irish >ubjec(9 li 
I a parallel in Ihe annali of that black sin, had Ibe mean- 

I now alands, all Ihe world, except the mere mob, knaw- 
ntain a matt malignant lie. 

By conduct like this, by thus enconrafing the fanalieal 
'' his Biibjects in Iheir wicked designs, Charles 11. pre- 
tha way for those events by which his family were ex- 

from Ihe throne for ever. To let esidt AiV bnlhgr- "ho 
I avowed Catholic, was their xreal object. This was. 
, a monslrons attempt ; but, legally coniidered, what 

Mary Stuart 7 What was it more, than to enact, that 
natural tune" of the former should be heir lo the throne T 
ow could Ibe Prololant Chvrek complain of it, when lis 
naker, Cranmer, bad done his best to tat aside both the 
en of Henry Vlll., and to put Lady Jane Grey on (he 
I In short, lliere was no precedent for annulling th> 
of inheritance, for »eltiug aside prescription, for din-e- 
g the safely of property and of person, for violating the 
lental laws of Ihe kingdom, that the records of Ihe " Re- 
ion" did not amply furnish : and this daring attempt to 
le jAMEt on account of hii religion, might be truly laid 
as said, (o he a Prolestajit principle ; and it was, too, B 

Janes II. wasflgber, frugal in ills expenses, economical 
nblic mnlleri, sparing of tjio I<Bdple'B purses, pious, and 

rweok ond.obstinate^'aHd he was a Catholie. and 
liucetily ina^e liim DOl a match for his artful, on- 
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merous and deeply inlerested foes. If the existence of a ISsw 
missionary priests in the country, though hidden behind wain- 
Rcots, had called forth thousands of pursuivants, in order to 
protect the Protestant Church ; if to hear nass in a private 
house had been regarded as incompatible with the safety of that 
Church ; what was to be the fate of that Church, if a Catholic 
king continued to sit on the throne f It was easy to see that the 
ministry, the army^ the navy, and ail the offices under the go- 
vernment, would soon contain few besides Catholics ; and it 
was also easy to see that, by degrees, Catholics would be in the 
parsonages and in the episcopal palaces, especially as the king 
was as zealous as he was sincere. The " Reformation" had 
made consciences to be of so pliant a nature, men had changed, 
under it, backward and forward so many times, that this last 
(the filling of the Church with Catholic priests and bishops,) 
would, perhaps, amongst the people in general, and particukurly 
amongst the higher classes, have produced H>ut little alarm. 
But, not so with the clergy tnenuelveSf who soon saw their dan- 
ger, and who, " passive*' as they were, lost no time in preparing 
to avert it. 

372. James acted, as far as the law would let him, and as far 
as prerogative would enable him to go beyond the law, on prin- 
ciples of general toleration. By this he obtained the support ol 
the sectaries. But the Church had got the good thingi, and it 
resolved, if possible, to keep them. Besides this, though the 
abbey lands and the rest of the real property of the Church and 
the poor, had been a long vehih in the peaceable possession of 
the tlien owners and their predecessors, the time was not so very 
distant but that able lawyers^ having their opinions ba<^ed by a 
well-organized army, might still find a flaw in, here and there, 
a grant of Henry VIII., Edward VI., and Old BeUy. Be their 
thoughts vi\i9XiYiey might, certain it is, that the most aealous and 
most conspicuous and most efficient of the leaders of the " Glo- 
rious Revolution" which took place soon afterwards, and which 
drove James from the throne, together with his heirs and hit 
house, were amongst those whose ancestors had not been out of 
the way at the tiipe when sharing of the abbey lands took place. 

373. With in^tives so powerful against him, the king ought 
to have been uncommonly prudent and wary. He was just the 
contrary. He was severe towards all who opposed his views, 
however powerful they might be. Some bishops who presented 
a very insolent, but artful, petition to him, he sent to the Tower, 
had them prosecuted for a libel, and had the mortification to see 
them acquitted. As to the behaviour of the Catholics, prudence 
and moderation was not to be expected from them. Look at 
the fines, the burning irons, the racks, the gibbets, and the np- 
ping-knives of the lojte reigns,.and say if it were not both natural 
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and just, that their joy and exultation should now be without 
bounds. These >ere, alas ! of short duration, for a plan (we 
must not call it a plot) having been formed for compelling the 
kin^ to give upf his tolerating projects, and " to tettle the king- 
dom," as it wks called, the planners, without any act of par- 
liament, and without consulting the people in any way what- 
ever, invited William, the Prince of Orange, who was the 
Stadtholder of the Dutclr^ to come over with a Dutch army to 
assist them in " settling^^ the kingdom. All things having been 
duly prepared, the Dutch guards (who had been suffered to get 
from Torbay to London by perfidy in the English army) having 
come to the king's palace and thrusted oiit the English guards, 
the king, having seen one " settling" ofa sovereign, in the reign 
of his father, and, apparently, having no relish for another set- 
tling of the same sort, fled from his palace and his kingdom, 
and took shelter in France, instead of- fleeing to some distant 
English city and there rallying his people round him, which, if 
he had done, the event would, as the subsequent conduct of the 
people proved, have been very different from what it was. 

374. Now came, then, the '' glorious Revolution," or Re- 
formation the third; and, when we have taken a view of its 
progress and completion, we shall see how it, in its natural 
consequences, extorted, for the long-opprossed Catholics, that 
relief, which, by appeals to the justice and humanity of their 
persecutors, they had sought in rain for more than two hundred 
years. 
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" Glorious" Retolution, or Reformation the third. 
Dutch Kino and his delivering armt. — The '' Cru 
James II., with elucidations. — Parliamentary pui 
The Protestant Bishop Joceltn. — Sydney, and ( 
or THE Protestant patriots. — Habeas Corpus . 
Settlement or American colonies. 

KenriT^ton,dOthNov 1 
Mr Friends, 

376. At the dose of the last Number, we saw aDutchi 
Tited over with an army to ** settle" the kingdom ; we i 
Dutch guards come to London and thrust out the English § 
we saw the King of England flee for his life, and take re 
France, after his own army had been seduced to abandc 
The stage being now clear for the actors in this afiair, if» 
now to see how they went to work, the manner of which m 
find as summary and as unceremonious as heart, howevi 
testant, could have possibly wished. 

376. The King being gone, the Lord Mayor and Alder 
London, with a parcel of Common Councilmenf and such 
and members of the late King Charles's Parliaments as cl 
join them, went, in February 1688, witkout any authorit 
King, Parliament or people, and forming themselves ii 
Convention" at Westminster, gave the crown to William 
was a Dutchman) and his wife (who was a daughter of . 
but who had a brother alive), and their posterity FOR £ 
made new oaths of allegiance for the people to take ; e 
the new King to imprison, at pleasure, all whom he mig 
pect ; banished, to ten miles from London, all Papists, or 
ed Papists, and disarmed them all over the kingdom ; gt 
advowsons of Papists to the Universities ; granted to the 
majesties excise duties, land-taxes and poll-taxes for th 
eatary defence of the realm;" declared themteket to 
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"Two Houses of Parliai 
mancrf according lo Ihe lu 

rioiu Revolulion," u wo rroteilanta cull it to this presfol day. 
After " Reformation" the second, and upon the reBtoralion ul 
Chxri.19, the palaces Hud liringi and other iodeglmctible plun- 
der, wHi restored lo those trom whom the "thorough godly" 
had taken it, except, however, to Ihe Calholic IrUh, who hid 
fouj^ht for this Kio^'i father, who had suflercd moat cnjclly for 
this King himself, and who were led itjtl to be plundered by the 
"efiorough godly," which Is an iastance of ingratitude such as, 
In no other case, has been witnesied in the world. However, 
there were, aAer Ibe restoration, men eoougli to contend, thai 
the episcopal palaces and other property, coaSiualed and grant- 
ed away bj the "thorough godly," ought not lo be touched; 
Ibr that, if those grants were resumed, why nofrenime ikost tj 
Hatry VUI. t Aye, why not indeed ! Hare was a question to 
put to Ihe Church Clergy, and to the Abbty-LandaKneri! li 
- nine hundred years of qoiet possession, and Magna Charta at 

of makiog only "a godly Reformation," why should not one hun- 
dred years of unquiet possession be sft at nought for the soke 
of making "a Ikoroagh godly Reformation" 7 How did Ihe 
Church clergy answer this question T Why, Dr. HeitiN, who 
wu Beclor of Alresford in Hampshire, and aflerwards Dean of 
Wcitminster, who was a great enemy of Ibe "ikorovgh godly," 
tbough aol much less on enemy of the Catholics, meets Ihe ques- 
tion in this way, in the Address, at the head of bis History of 
Beformation the first, where he says, "that there certainly must 
needs be a vast disproportion between such contracts, as wera 
founded upon Acts of Parliament, legally passed by the king's 
Uilhority, with the consent and approbation of the IhrtC eilalti, 
■md those which have no other ground but the bare volet and or- 
ders, of both Hooses only. By the intne logic it miglii be cun- 
fSDiled, that the two Houses alone have aulAorily lo dej/aa a 

**qr." 

877. This Church-Doclot 3itd a Utile too icon ; or, be would 
ntveseea, not two Houses of Parliament, but a Lord Mayor of ' 
London, apiuxel of Common CounCilmen, and such other per- 
lons as chose to join them, actually setting aside one king and 

Cjnr another upon the throne, and without any authority from 
g.Parlinmeat, or people; he would have beard this called "& 
Kloriotu" thing: and, if he bad lived to our day, be would hav* 
I seen other equally " gloriota" things grou' directly oul of il ; 
and, that notwilhstnnding Blicestdne bad told the Americans, 
that a "glarioiu" revolution was a thing never (d bt repealed. 
Doctor Heylin would bare heard them repealing, as applied to 
GMfgslU', almott word for word, the charges which thu "g(i>- 



i 
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rtouf" people preferred against James II., though they, nang k^ ^ 
Yankees, knew perfectly well, that, after th« "glanmuf* anir, 4, 
a Kin^ of fingland (being a Prottitant) could **donB tormu" f u 
The Doctor's book, written to jutlify the ** iUfarmaiumt" dM,« . « 
TiERRE Orleans tells us, convert James II. and his first wift to 
•the Catholic religion ; but his preface, above quoted, did not 
succeed so well with Protestants. 

378. We shall, in due time, see something of the COST if 
this '* glorious" revolution to the people ; but, first, seeug tint 
this revolution and the exclusion acts which followed it weft 
founded upon the principle, that the Catholic religion was ia- 
compatible with public fretdom and justicCf let us see what things 
this Catholic King had really done, and in what degree th^ 
were worst than things that had been and that have been doM 
under Protestant sovereigns. As William and his Dutch anay 
have been called our deliverertf let us see what it really was, v 
tcr all, that they delivered the people from ; and here, happilf , 
we have the Statute-book to refer to, in which there ttiU standi 
the List of ChargeSf drawn up against this Catholic King. Ho«^ 
ever, before we examine these charges, we ought, in commoa 
justice, to notice certain things that James did not do. He did 
not, as Protestant Edward VI. had done, bring GermiB 
troops into the country to enforce a change of religion ; nor did 
hv, like that young Saint, bum his starving subjects with a hot 
iron on the breast or on the forehead and make them weir 
chains as slaves, as a punishment for endeavouring to relievt 
thnir hunger by begging. He did not, as Protxstant BxtsxT 
had done, make use of whips, boring irons, racks, gibbets, and 
ripping-knives lo convert people to his faith ; nor did he impose 
even any fines for this purpose ; but on the contrary, piti, as fir 
as he was able, an end to all persecution on account of religion: 
oh ! but I am forgetting, for this we shall find amongst his C^ 
tholic crimes : yes, amongst the proofs of his being a determined 
and intolerant Popish tyrant ! He did not, as Protestant Bet- 
SEV had done, give monopolies to his court minions, so as to* 
make salt, for instance, which, in his day, was about fourpene$ 
a bushel, fourteen pounds a bushel, and thus go on, till, at last, 
the Parliament feared, as they did in the time of "good Bess," 
that there would be a monopoly even of bread. These wert 
amongst the things, which, being purely of Protestant birth, 
James, no doubt from ''Catholic bigotry,^* did not do. And, 
now, let us come to the things which he really did, or, at least, 
which he was charged with having done. 

379. Indictments do not generally come after judgment and 
execution; but, for some cniisc or other, the charges against 
James were postponed until the next yeoTy when the crown bad 
6eeu actually given to the Dutchman and his wife. No BMltar* 
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they came out at last; and there they stand, 12 in number/ in 
Act 2, Sess. Wm. and M. chap. 2. We will take them one by 
one, bearing hi mind, that they contained all that could even be 
said against this Popish King. 

CHARGE I. " That he assumed and exercised a power of 
dispensing mih and suspending laws, and the execution of laws, 
without consent of Parliament." — That is to say, he .did not en- 
force those cruel laws against conscientious Catholics, which 
had been enacted in former reigns. But, did not Betsey and her 
successor James I. dispense with, or suspend, laws, when they 
took a composition from recusants? Again, have we ourselves 
never seen any suspension of, or dispensing with laws without 
consent of Parliament ? Was there, and is there, no dispensing 
with the law, in employing /oreign officers in the English army, 
and in granting pensions from the crown to foreigners ? And, 
was there no suspension of the law, when the Bank stopped pay- 
ment in 1797? And, did the Parliament give its assent to the 
causing of that stoppage? And, has it ever given its assent to 
the putting of foreigners in offices of trust, civil or military, or 
to the granting of pensions from the crown^ to foreigners ? But, 
did James ever suspend the Habeas Corpus Act ? Did his Se- 
cretaries of State ever imprison whom they pleased, in any gaol 
or dungeon that they pleased ; let the captives out when they 
pleased ? Ah ! but what he and his Ministers did in this way (if 
they did any thing) was all done " without consent of Parlia- 
ment ;" and who is so destitute of discrimination as not to per- 
ceive the astonishing difference between a dungeon with con- 
sent of Parliament and a dungeon without consent of Parlia* 
mcnt ! 

CHARGE II. " That he committed and prosecuted divers 
worthy prelates, for humbly petitioning to be excused from con- 
curring to the said assumed powers." He prosecuted them as 
libellers, and they were acquitted. But he committed them be- 
fore trial and conviction; and, why ? because theyrefUsed (ogive 
bail. And they contended that it Was tyranny in him to de- 
mand such bail ! Oh, heavens ! How many scores of persons 
have been imprisoned for a similar refusal, or for want of ability 
to give bail on a charge of libel, during the last eight yeara! 
Would not Mr. Clement have been imprisoned, the other 
day only, if he had refused to give bail, not on a charge of 
libel on a king upon his throne, but on a Protestant .profes- 
sor of humanity? And, do not SIX ACTS, passed by a 
Parliament, from which tyrannical Catholics are so effectually 
excluded, declare to us free Protestants, that this has always 
been the law of the land ! And, is that all ? Ob, no ! For we 
may now be bani^tdfor lift, not only for lihelUog a king on bis 

17 
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throne, but for uttering: any thing that has a TENDENCY/ lo 
bring- either House of Parliament into contempt ! 

CHARGE HI. " That he issued a cottmissioD for erecting ■ 
Court, culled the Court of Commiuiontu for EeeluiadtetU 
Causes y Bless us ! What ! was this worse than **good Betsey V 
real inquisiiion, under the same name 7 And, good God ! haTe 
we no court of this sort now T And was not (no longer Uuui 
about nine months ago) Sarah Wallis (a labourer's wife of 
Hargrave, in Norfolk), for having " brawled" in the church-yard, 
sentenced by this Court to pay 241. Os. 6d, costs ; and was she 
not sent to gaol for non-payment ; and must she not bare rotted 
in gaol, having not a shilling in the world, if humane persom 
had not stepped forward to enable her to get out by the /nsol* 
vent Act ? And, cannot this Courtj now, agreeably to those of 
young Protestant Saint Edward's Acts, in virtue of which the 
above sentence was passed, condemn any one who attempts to 
fight in a church-yard, to have one f.ar cut off, and, if the oflSni- 
dcr *^have no ears" (which spcuk« volumes as to the state of tbs 
people under Protestant Edward); then to be burnt tcith a M 
iron in the cheek, and to be excommunicated besides? And, did 
not the revolution Protestants, who drew up the charges against 
James, leave this law in full force for our benefit? 

CHARGE IV. "That he levied money for and to the use of 
the ciown, by pretence of prerogative, for other /tme, and in 
other manner, than was granted by Parliament." It is not pre- 
tended that he levied more money than was granted; but he was 
not exact as to the time and manner. Did the Parliament grtot 
Betsey the right to raise money by the sale of monopolies, by 
compositions wjth otl'enders, and by various other of her means? 
But did we not lately hear of the hop duty payment being shifted 
from one year to another! Doubtless, with wisdom and mercy; 
but I very much doubt of James's ever having, in this respect, 
deviated from strict law to a greater amount, seeing that his whole 
revenue did not exceed (taking the difference in the value of 
money into account) much aboye sixteen times the amount oft 
good year's hop duty. ^ v * * 

CHARGE V. " That he kept a standing army in time ef peace, 
without consent of Parliament." Ah!u;i7Aott/ consent of Par" 
liament, indeed ! That was very wicked. There were only se- 
ven or eight thousand men, to be sure, and such a thing as a 
barrack had never been heard of. But, withotU consent of Par* 
liament I Think of the vast dilference between the prick of a 
bayonet commg without consent of I^rlianient, and that of one 
coming with such consent ! This king's father had been de- 
throned and his head had been cut olf by an army kept up with 
connnt of Parliament, mind that, however. Whether there wcre^ 
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Fn the time of James, any such affairs as that at Manchester, on 
the memorable ] 3th of August, 1819, history is quite silent ; nor 
are we told, whether any of James's priests enjoyed military 
half-pay; nor are we informed, whether he gave half-pay, or 
took it away, at his pleasure, and without any " consent of Par- 
liament'' : so that, as to these matters, we have no means of 
making a comparison. We are in the same situation with re- 
gard to foreign armies; for we do not find any account what- 
ever of James's having brought any into England, and especi- 
ally of his having caused foreign Generals to command even the 
JBnglish troops, militia and all, in whole districts of England. 

CHARGE VI. " That he caused several goocf subjects, being 
Protestants, to be disarmed, at the same time that Papists were 
both armed and employed, contrary to law." SIX ACTS dis- 
armed enough of the king's subjects ; aye, but, then-, these were 
not **good" ones ; they wanted a reform of the Hoiue of Com- 
mons. And besides, there was *'law" for this. And, if people 
will not see what a surprising difference there is between being 
disarmed by law and disarmed by proclamation, it really is use- 
less to spend valuable Protestant breath upon them. 

CHARGE VII. '' That he violated the freedom of election of 
Members to serve in Parliament." Oh, monstrous ! Aye, and 
" notorious as the sun at noon>day" ' Come up, shades of Per- 
ceval and Castlereagh ; come voters of Sarum and Gatton : as- 
semble, ye sons of purity of election, living and dead, and con- 
demn this wicked king ibr having ** violated the freedom of 
elections" ! But, come, we must not suffer this matter to pass 
off in the way of joke. Protestant reader, do you think, that this 
** violating of the freedom of elections for Members to serve in 
Parliament " was a crime in King James 7 He is not accused of 
having done all these things with his own tongue, pen, or hands ; 
but with having done them with the aid of ** divers wicked minis- 
ters and councillors. Well; but do you, my Protestant readers, 
think that this violation of the freedom of elections was a bad 
thing, and a proof of the wicked principles of Popery ? Cf you 
do, take the following facts, which ought to have a place in a 
work like this, which truth and honour and justice demand to be 
recorded, and which I state as briefly as I possibly can. Know, 
then, and be it for ever remembered, That Catholics have been 
excluded from the throne for more than a hundred years: 
That they have been excluded from the English Parliament 
ever since the reign of Charles II., and from the Irish Parlia- 
ment ever since the 22d year of George III. : That, therefore, 
the throne and the Parliament were 611ed exclusively with 
Protestants in the year 1609: That, in 1779, long and long 
after Catholics bad been shut out of the English Parliament, 
the House of Commons F0l«lved» '* That it ii HIGHLY CRU 
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MINAL for any Minister or Ministers, or any other servant of 
the crown in Great Bvitain, directly or indirectly, to make nie 
of the power of his office, in order to influence the election of 
Members of Parliament, and tlint an attempt to exercise that 
inilucnco is nn attack upon the dignity, the honour, and thctncfe* 
pendence of Parliament, an infrtngement 0/ the rights and the 
liberties of the people, and an attempt to sap the basts ofourfrtt 
and happy constitution" — That, in 1809, Lord Castlcrea^h, a 
Minister and a Privy Councillor, havhig been charged before 
the House with having had something to do about bartering a 
seat in the House, the House on the 25th of April of that year, 
resolved, " That while it was the bounden duty of that House to 
maintain at all times a jealous guard upon its purity, and not to 
suflcr any attempt upon its privileges to pass unnoticed, the at- 
tempt, in the present instance (that of Lord Castlereagh and 
Mr. Reding) not having been carried into effect, that House did 
not tiiink it then necessary to proceed to any criminating reso- 
lutions respecting the same." — That on the 11th of May, 1809, 
(only sixteen days after this last resolution was passed) William 
Ma DOCKS, member for Boston, made a charge in the following 
words, to wit: ** I affirm, then, that Mr. Dick jturchased a Kot 
iji the House of Commons, for the Borough of Cashel, through 
the agency of the Honourable Henry Wellesley, who acted for, 
and. on behalf of the Treasury ; that, upon a recent question cf 
tlie last importance, when Mr. Dick had determined to vote ac 
cording to his conscience, the noble Lord Castlereagh, did inti- 
mate to that gentleman the necessity of either his voting vith 
the government, or resigning his seat in that House ; and that 
Mr. Dick, sooner than vote against his principles, did inake 
choice of the latter alternative, and vacate his seat accordingly ; 
and that to this transaction, I charge the right honourable gen- 
tleman, Mr. Perceval, as being privy, and having connived at 
it. This I engage to prove by uitnessess at your bar, if the House 
will give me leave to call them." That, having made his charge, 
Mr. Madocks made a motion for INQUIRY into the matter:— 
"^rhat, after a debate, the question was put to the vote :->^T hat 
there were three hundred and ninety-five members in the house, 
all Protestants, mind : — That (come up and hear It you accusers 
of James and the Catholic religion !) tlierc were EIOHTY-FIVE 
for anin(iuiry, and TJIttEK UUNDRKl) AND TEN a^nstHI 
THAT, this same PROTESTANT Parliamont, did, in 1819, on 
the MOTION OF THAT VERY SAME LORD CASTLE- 
RE AG 1 I, pass a law by which any of lis may noiv he BANISHED 
FOR LIFE for imblisliinc any thing having a TENDENCY to 
bring THAT VERY HOUSE into CONTEMPT I THAT 
this Lord CASTi.EREAGn was Secretary of State for foreign afiun* 
THAT hA continued to be the loading Minister in the House of 
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Commons (exdusively Protestant) until the doie of the session 
of 1822, vhich took place on the 6th of August of that year. 
THAT, on the 12th of the same month of August, he cut his own 
throat, and killed himself at North Cray, in Kent; that a coro* 
ner*8 jury declared him to have been insane, and that the evi- 
dence showed, that he had been insane,^ several t^edb, though 
he had been the leader of the House up to the 6th of August, 
and though he was, at the moment when he killed himself, Se- 
cretary of State for foreign affairs, and also temporary Secre- 
tary for the Home Department and that of the colonies! THAT 
his body was buried in Westminster Abbey-church, mourned 
over by his colleagues, and that, as it was taken out of the hearse, 
R great assemblage of the people gave loud and long-continued 
cheers of exaltation. 

CHARGE VUI. '' That he promoted prosecutions in the Court 
of King*s Bench for matters and things cognisable otUjf in Par- 
liament ; and that he did divers other arbitrary and unlawful 
things." That is to say, that he brought before a jury matters 
which the Pariiament wished to keep to Ueelf! Oh, naughty 
and arbitrary king ! to have jury-trial for the deeds of parlia- 
ment-men, instead of letting them try themselves ! As to the 
divers other such arbitrary things, they not being specified, we 
caanot say what they were. 

(CHARGE IX. *' That he caused juries to be composed of par- 
tial, corrupt, and unqualified persons, who were not freehol- 
ders." Very bad, if true, of which, however, no proof, and no 
instance, is attempted to be given. One thing, at any rate, there 
were no special juries in those days. They, which i(re "appoint' 
ed'* by the Master of the Crown-Office, came after GatboUc 
kings were abolished. But, not to mention that Protestant Bet- 
sey dispensed with juries alCpgether, when she pleased, and 
tried and punished even vagabcHids and rioters by tnartial law, 
do we not noWj in our own free and enlightened aokd liberal Pro- 
testant days, see many men transportedfor uven years, WITH- 
OUT ANY JURY AT ALL 7 Aye, and that too, in numerous 
cases, only for being more than 16 minutes at a time ou^ of their 
houses (which the law calls their eastUs) betwun sunset and sun- 
rise f Ah ! but this is with eoment of Parliament ! Oh ! I had 
forgotten that That*s an answer. 

CHARGE X. ** That excessive bail hath" (by. the Judjces, of 
course) " been required of persons committed in criminal eases, 
to elude the benefit of the laws made for the liberty of the sub- 
ject." 

CHARGE XI. " That ezeestive fines have been imposed and 
illegal and cruel punishments inflitted." 

CHARGE Xir. "That he had made promises and grasttof 
fines before conviction and judgment on the pan;y.'* 
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380. I take these three Charges together. As to Jinet and 
bailf look at Trotestant Betsey's and Protestant James l/s reigns. 
But, coming to our own times ; /, for having expressed vaj in- 
dignation at the flogging of English local>militia men, in the 
heart of England, under a guard of German troops, was two 
year's imprisoned in a felon's gaol, and, at the expiration of 
the time, had to pay a. fine of a thousand pounds^ and to give bail 
for SEVEN YEARS, myself in three thousand pounds with two 
sureties in two thousand pounds each. The " Convention," who 
gave us the " Protestant Deliverer" does not cite any instances, 
but, while we cannot but allow, that the amiable lenitv of our 
Protestant bail-works appeared most conspicuously, in 1822, in 
the 500/. bail taken of the Protestant Right Reverend Father in 
God, Percy Jocclyn, Bishop of Ciogher, brother of the late, and 
uncle of the present Earl of Roden, which Protestant Bishop 
stood, on the oaths of seven witnesses, accused of (in conjunction 
with John Movelly, a soldier of the foot Guards in London) an 
unnatural offence f and which Protestant Bishop finally fled from 
trial ; though our Protestant bail-works appeared so gentle and 
so amiable here, and exacted only a bail of Jive hundred pounds, 
with two sureties in two hundred pounds each, from a PROTES 
TANT BISHOP (charged, on the oaths of seven witnesses, with 
such an enormous ofl*ence), whose income had, for many years, 
been about twelve or fifteen thousand a year ; though our Pro- 
testant bail-works appeared so amiable, so dove-like in this case, 
and also in the case of the Soldier (partner of the Bishop), from 
whom bail of 200/. with t^o sureties in 100/. each was taken^ 
and the Soldier, who was at once let out of prison, -did, in imi- 
tation of the Bishop, flee from trial, though he was an enlisted 
soldier, and though his regiment was stationed in London:— 
That, while we cannot but allow, that our Protestant bail-works 
were characterized by gentleness and mildness in these memo- 
rable cases ; yet they have not always been in the same dove- 
like mood; for. That, in tTie year 1811, Jamrs Btrite, a Catho- 
lic, who had been a coachman in the Jocelyn family, having as- 
serted that this same Protestant Bishop attempted to commit an 
unnatural oflence on him, the said James Byrne was imprisoned 
at once before indictment, and was, from his prison, brought to 
trial as a criminal: That, at his trial, the Protestant Bishop 
aforesaid, declared, on his OATH, that Byrne had charged him 
FALSELY :— That Byrne was sentenced, for this alleged libel, 
proved on the oath of this Protestant Bishop, to be imprisoned 
in a felon's gaol for two years, to be three times publicly whip' 
ped, and, at the end of the two years, to give bail for life, in 600/. 
himself, with two sureties in 200/. each : — That James Byrne 
was carried into the gaol, having been first flogged half to death: 
—•That, at the end of two years, Byrne lay several moDtbf 
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more in gaol for want of sureties : — That this Protestant Bishop 
was, at this time, Bishop of Ferns, and tliat he was, afler thit, 
promoted to be Bishop of Clogu£R, and made a Commissioner 
of the Board of Education. So that our Protestant bail-works 
have not alvmys been so very gentle. Nay, if we were to look 
into our gaols, even at this moment, we might find a man who 
lias hardly a penny in the world, whose crime was libel, who 
has a fine of 600/. to pay, who has more than 600/. bail to find, 
with two sureties FOR LIFE, whose period of imprisonment 
has expired years ago, and who may, not only possibly, but 
probably, end his life in that gaol from inability to pay his fine 
and to find tlie requisite bail. — Until, therefore, some zealous 
admirer of tlie " glorious revolution" will be pleased to furnish 
us with something specific as to the bail and fines in James's 
reign, we ought, in pruJence, to abstain from even any mention 
of this charge against the unfortunate king; for, to talk of them 
in too censorious a strain, may possibly receive a no very cha- 
ritable interpretation. But there had been illegal and cruelpU' 
nishments in his reign. What punishments 1 There had been 
no people burnt, there had been no racks as there had been in 
the reigns of Protestants Betsey and James I. Why, Sir John 
Cox Hippesley, in a petition to Parliament, a year or two ago, 
asserted that the tread-mill was " cruel and illegal.** Yet it 
stands, and that too, for very trifling ofiences. Sir John might 
be wrong ; but this shows that there might also be ttoo opinions 
about punishments in the time of James ; and we have to lament 
that those who brought in "the deliverer" were so careless as 
to specify none of those instances, which might have enabled us 
to make, as to this matter, a comparison between a Catholic 
king and a Protestant one. — But, he granted away fines before 
the conviction of the party. Indeed! What, then, we have, in 
our happy day, under a Protestant king, no fines granted before- 
hand to informers of any sort? Ah ! but this is with the consent 
of Parliament I I had forgotten that again. I am silenced ! 

381. These were the offences of king James; these were the 
grounds, as recorded in the Statute-book of the " g/ortou< revo- 
lution," made, as the same Act expresses, to "deliver this king- 
dom from Popery and arbitrary powers and to prevent the Pro- 
testant religion from being subverted;** and, seeing that this was 
immediately followed by a perpetual exclusion of Catholics, and 
those who should marry with Catholics, from the throne, it is 
clear that this was a revolution entirely Protestant, and that it 
was an event directly proceeding from the "Reformation." 
This being the case, I should now proceed to take a view of the 
consequences, and particularly of the costs of this grand change, 
which was " Reformation" the third. But there are still to no- 
tice some things, wbicli lying history and vulgar prejudice urge 

16* 
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against this unfortunate Catholic king, who has been asserted 
to have been the adviser of his late brother, in all those deeds 
which have been deemed wicked, and cspcciaJly in the putting of 
Lord Russell and Algernon Sidney to death for high treason. 

382. Alas ! how have we been deluded upon this subject ! I 
used to look upon these as two murdered men. A compulsion 
to look into realities, and to discard romance, has taught me 
the contrary. The Protestants were, in the reign of Charles II., 
continually hatching Fopish plots, and by contrivances the most 
diabolical, bringing innocent Catholics to the sea/Told and the 
gibbet ; and, in the course of these their proceedings, they were 
constantly denying the prerogative of the king to pardon, or to 
mitigate the punishment of their victims. But, at last, the king 
got real proof of a Protestant plot! The King was ill, and a 
conspiracy was formed for setting aside his brother by force of 
arms, if the King should die. The King recovered, but the Pro- 
tcstant plot went on. The scheme was to rise in arms against the 
government, to pay and bring in an army of Protestants from 
Scotland, and, in short, to make now that sortof *'Reforniatioo" 
the third, which did not take place, till, as we have seen, someyears 
afterwards. In this Protectant plot Russell and Sidney were 
two great leaders. Russell did not attempt to deny tliat he had 
had a part in the conspiracy ; his only complaint was, that the in- 
dictment was not agreeable to law ; but, he was tuld, which was 
true, that it was perfectly agreeable to numerous precedents in 
cases of trials of Popish plotters ! When brought to the place of 
execution, Russell did not deny his guilt, but did not explicitly 
confess it. That part of his sentence, which ordered his bowels 
to be ripped out, while he was yet alive, and his body to bo quar- 
tered, was, at the intercession of his family, remitted by the 
King, who, in yielding to their prayer, cuttingly said,'*' My 
Lord Russell shall find, that I am possessed of that prerogative, 
which, in the case of Lord Strafford, he thought Jit to deny me.** 

383. As to Sidney, he had been one of the leading men in 
the " thorough godly^^ work of the last reign, and had even been 
one of the Commissioners for trying Charles I. and bringing him 
to the block, though, it is said by his friends, he did not actual- 
ly sit at the trial. At the restoration of Charles l(., he had taken 
refuge abroad. But, having confessed the errors of his younger 
years, and promised to be loyal in future, this King, under the 
guidance of a Popish brother, pardoned him, great as his oA 
fences had been. Yet, after this, he conspired to destroy the 
government of that King, or, at the very least, to set aside that 
brother, and this too, observe, by force of arms, by open rebel- 
lion against the King who had pardoned him, and by plunging 
into all the horrors of another civil war, that country, which he 
had before assisted to desolate. If any mao ever deserved AH 
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i^ominious death, this Sidnet deserved his. He did not deny, 
Jie could not deny, that the conspiracy had existed, and that he 
was one of its chiefs. He had no complaint but one, and that 
related to the evidence against him. There was only one parole 
wiiucss to his acts, and, in cases of high treason, the law of Eng- 
land required lv}u. And, here it was that a blush might (if it 
were possible) have been raised upon the cheeks of these re- 
vilers of Popery ; for, this very law, this law, which has saved 
the lives of so many innocent persons; this law which ought to 
engrave gratitude to its author on the heart of every English- 
man; this law came from that very Popish Queen ^l4RT, whom 
artful knaves have taught generations of thoughtless people to 
rail " the bloody f^'' while, too, she was the wife of, and had for 
coadjutor, that Philip Jl. whom to hold up as a sanguinary 
J*oj)ish tyrant has been a great object with all onr base deluders. 

384. Seeing, however, that Sidney had such a strong attach- 
ment to this Popish law, and that there really was but ont wit- 
ness against him ; seeing that he could not bear the thought of 
dying without two witnesses against him, the crown-lawyers (all 
FroteslantSy mind, who had abjured the " damnable errors of Po- 
pery") contrived to accommodate him with a couple, by search- 
ing his drawers and making up a second witness out of his own 
papers ! It was in vain that he rested upon this flaw in the pro- 
ceedings ; all men knew that hundreds of Catholics had suffered 
death upon evidence slight indeed, compared with that against 
him : men were not to be amused with this miserable special 
plea ; and all men of sense and justice concurred in the opinion, 
that he received substantial justice, and ho more. 

385. So much for the "good old cause, for which Hampden 
died in the field, and Sidney on the scaffold.'' What credulous 
creatures we have been, and who more so than myself! Aye, 
but these Protestant patriots only contemplated insurrection and 
tlie introduction of Foreign armies. And with what more was 
O'QuiGLY charged, only about twenty-seven years ago T With 
what more were the Shearsgs and Lord Edward Fitzgerat.d 
and Watt and Downir and Despard, and scores of others 
charged ? And were Thistlewood, Ings, Brunt and Tidd 
charged with more ? Oh, no ; but with a great deal less ; and 
they suffered, not for compassing the death of the King, but of 
his Ministers, a crime made high treason, for the first <tme, in 
our own Protestant days, and by a Parliament from which ty- 
rannical Popish people are wholly excluded. There was one 
Keiling, who, from a Protestant plotter, became an informer, 
and he, in order to fortify his own evidence, introdiiced bis bro- 
ther-in-law to the conspirators, in order to betray them, and 
bring them to justice. Well, but have we not had our ^*«- 
TLKj£8, our Olivers and our Epwaedses, and has not 
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B210UGHAM said, in the House of Commons, that ** while there 
are such men as Ings in Ihe world, there must be such men as 
Edwards ?" However, no historian, Protestant as he may haTe 
been, enemy as he may have been of Charles's and James's me- 
mory, ever had the impudence to impute to either of them the 
having employed people to instigate others to commit acts of 
high treason, and then bringing those others to the block, while 
they rewarded the instigators. 

386. Ii is said, and I think truly, that Charles H. was, at one 
time, in pecuniary treaty with the King of France, for the pur- 
pose of re-establishing the Catholic Church in England. WeU, 
had not he as much right to do this, as Edward VI. had to brio; 
over German troops to root out that ancient Church which had 
been established for 900 years, and which was gnaranteed to 
the people by Magna Charta? And, if doing this by means of 
French troops were intended by Charles, can that be complained 
of by those, who approve of the bringing in of Dutch troopi to 
*' settle^' the kingdom 1 After all, however, if it were such a 
deadly sin for a Popishly advised King of England to be in a 
pecuniary treaty with the King of France, which treaty neither 
King nor Catholics ever acted upon, what was it in the Protes- 
tant and Catholic-hating Sidney, and the Younger Hampdea 
and Armstrong and others to be real and bona-Jide and mone^ 
touching pensioners of that same King of France, which fact has 
become unquestionable from Dalrymple's Memoirs, page 316 
of Appendix T 

387. But, note, if James be to be loaded with all those which 
have been called the bad deeds of his brother's reign, we cannot 
with common justice, refuse him the merit of the good deeds of 
that reign. This reign gave us, then, the Act of Habeas Corpus, 
which Blackstone calls " the second Great Charter of JSnglisk 
Liberty." There are many other acts of this reign, tending to 
secure the liberties and all the rights of the people ; but, if there 
had been only this one Act, ought not it alone to have satisfied 
the people, that they had nothing to apprehend from a Fopishlv 
inclined king on the throne 7 Here these " Popish tyrants," 
Charles and James, gave up, at one stroke of the pen, at a sin- 
gle writing of Charles's name, all prerogatives enabling them, 
as their predecessors had been enabled, to put people into pri- 
son, and to keep them there in virtue of a mere warrant, or or- 
der from a Minister. And, was this a proof of that arbitrary 
disposition, of which we hear them incessantly accused f We 
are always boasting about this famous Act of Habeas Corpus; 
but, never have we the gratitude to observe that it came from 
those against whom Russell and Sidney conspired, and the last of 
whom was finally dr|ven from his palace by the Dutch guardi 
10 1688. 
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388. Then, again, was this act ever suspended during the 
reigns of these Popish kings 7 Never ; not even for a single day. 
But, the moment the '' glorious revolution," or Reformation tile 
thir4 came, the Dutch " deliverer*^ was, by the Protestant 
" Convention," whose grand business it was to g^t rid of ** ar- 
bilrary power^'; the moment that this ^* glorious" affair had ta- 
ken place, that moment was the Dutch " deliverer" authorized 
to put in prison, and to keep there, any Englishman that he or 
his Ministers might suspect ! But, why talk of this ? We our- 
selves have seen this " second Great Charter of English liber- 
ty" suspended for seven years at a time ; and, besides this, we 
have seen the King and his Ministers authorized to imprison 
any one whom they chose to imprison, in any gaol that they 
chose, in any dungeon that they chose ; to keep the imprisoned 
person from all communication with friends, wives, husbands, 
fathers, mothers and children ; to prevent them from the use 
of pen, ink, paper and books ; to deny them the right of being 
confronted with their accusers ; to refuse them a specification 
of their offence and the names of their accusers; to put them 
out of prison (if alive) when they pleased, without any trial ; 
and, at last to hold them to bail for good behaviour j and that, 
too, mind, still without stating to them the names of the wit- 
nesses against them, or even the nature of their offence ! All 
this we have seen done in our own dear Protestant times, while 
our parliament house and our pulpits ring with praises of the 
** glorious revolution" that " delitere:d'Vi& from Popery and sla- 
very " 

389. There was another great ttki^,. too, done in the reigns 
of these Popish kings^ namely, %NipL settling of the Provincei 
(now States) of At|»erica. Vir^nia had been attempted to b« 
settled under "^obdftBess," by that unprincipled Minion, Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh; wfao,tin the next reign, lost, on the scaffold, that 
fife, which' he ou'gH^ to have lost thirty years before; but the 
atVeqiptNvholly failed. A little, ^nd very little, was done, in the 
Vwo succeeding reigns. It was not until that of Charles II. that 
charters and patents were* granted, that property became real, 
and that consequent population and prosperity came. This waf 
a great event ; great in itself, and .greater in its consequences, 
some of which consequences we have already felt, others we are 
now feeling, but others, and by far of greater moment, we have 
yet to feel. 

390. All these fine colonies were made by this popishly in- 
clined^ King, and by his really Popish brother. Two of them, 
the CaVolinas, take their name fromthe King himself; another, 
and now the greatest of all. New- York, from the lying's brother, 
who was Duke of the city of that name in Old England. These 
'were tbe men who planted these the finest and- happiest colonies 
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that th( sun ever lighted and warmed. They were planted b/ 
these Popish people ; from them, from their " mere motion, ai 
the law calif it, eame those charters and patents, witbgot 
which those couutries might, to this hour, have been little better 
than a wilderness. From tliese Popish kings the colonics came. 
By whom were they lost ! Not by abused and calumnialed 
Papists, at any rate. Our Popish ancestors had, at difiereat 
times, made England mistress of different parts of France. 
Protestant Edward, VI. lost Boulogne, and Protestant Betsey 
bartered away Calais and the county of Oye for 100,(KM 
crowns, dnd thus put iier Protestant scsd to England's evcrlait- 
ing expulsion from the continent of Europe. After one more 
Protestant reign, inglorious beyond all example, came these two 
Popish kings, who planted couutries which were more tlian a 
compensation for the European loss. Then came that ** glori* 
ous" affair, and i\ furnished all those principleSf by wliich, at tiie 
end of only about seventy years, this compensation was wrested 
from us ; and not only this, but by wliich was created a power, 
a great maritime power, at the very name of which, affect 
what they may, Englishmen, once so high and daring, now 
grow pale. 

891. We shall, before the close of the next number, and after 
we have taken a view of the torments inflicted on the Catholla 
(Irish and English) in the reigns of William, Anne, and tlie 
Georges, trace this " Reformation" the fourth, directly back to 
" Reformation" the third ; we shall show, that, in spite of the 
fine reasoning of Blackstoxe, the deeds of the " Convention" 
were things to be imitated ; we shall find that the List of Char- 
ges against James, drawn up by the " Lord Mayor of London, 
Aldermen, Common Councilmcn, and others," was as handy in 
1776 as it had been in 1G88 ; we shall find this Reformation the 
third producing, in its progress, that monster in legislation, that 
new and heretofore unheard-of species of tyranny, called Billi 
of Pains and Penalties, which are of pitre Protestant origin ; and 
we shall finally see, that this famous and " glorious" affair, ali 
Protestant as it was, did, at last, bring, though it crossed the At> 
lantic to fetch it, that dawn oj liberty, which the Catholics be- 
gan to behold at the end of a night of cruel slavery, which had 
lasted for more than two hundred years. But, 1 must not even 
here, lest it should not occur to my mind again, omit to notice, 
and to request the reader to notice, that, of the above mentioned 
colonies, the only ones that wholly abstained from religious per- 
secution the only ones that, from the first settling, proclaimed 
complete religioiu liberty, were those granted by patent to th$ 
DcJKR OF ToRK (afterwards the Catholic James 11.) to Lqbd 
Baltimore, a Catholic nobleman, and to William P^yv, w1k> 
suffered loug iniprisoomcnt for his adherence tp this JropU^ 
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dng. We shall, by-and-bjr, find all th»eolonief cordiaHy miM 
la declaring: the character of a ProiHiaitU king to be ** mari^ 
by every act that may define a tyrant ;" 4>at, this mueh w» 
know, at any rate, that the colonies gpranted to and settled }ff 
Catholics, and by Penn, an adherent of James, were the .<mq^ 
ones tliat had, from first to last, .proclaimed and stricUy ad* 
hered to complete freedom as to matters of religion ; alid thatp 
too, after the Protestants, 4t home, had, for more than a hm»> 
dred years, been most cruelly and unremittingly p ew aC tt tiBg 
the Catholics. 
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William's triumph o^4Mf Jamxs and tbx CATBattetr-'A^lCb* 

POPERT^' WAR REqUI^S 9f0NET TO CARRY IT CM.— >BVBirmT'a 
SCHEME OF BORROWIITG AND FUNDING.—- OUOIN OF BaNH ASS 

Bark notes. — Heavy taIes, xxcux, sxptkvvul Bn^**** 
Attempt to tax the Americans.— AMKmic4N8 BtfoLT or 

THE FACE. OF THE DOCTRINES OF BLACSSTOiTK.-^Taxm ^KMh 

GES AGAINST George III. 

My Friends, 

392. We have seen,, ill the ibregoing Letter, tbaA Rbvosma- 
TioN THE Third, comipnonly called the ** QlwimiM BmtahiH»%'* 
grew directly dv^f, of R(pformation the Ssgond ; and we are Jiaw 
to see Reformation THE FpuRTH, oomnumly called "tb^iiM*- 
rican Rtvoluiion^" grow directly out of RnoRHfTMNi. tse 
Third ; and we are, before we get to the end of this preiiMit Let- 
ter, to see how severely the English people have beenici wr y d , 
and how much more sever^y they are ItkeljfHiU to kfi te9¥rged 
in consequence of these tereral^^Reformatioai/' Which have 
all proceeded from Reformatibn the First,: at naturally «• the 
stem aixd the branches of the treetiroceed from the root. 

393. We have see&; that King Jamea and Ui fiunily were ael 
aside, beeamt they were Cathotiei; and w« ave to bear th<^ In 
mind, not forgetting, at the lama timf, that AiVbbd the 

was a Catholic, and Ibat tboae ki^pi qf EngUtfi^ whOti 
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conqaercd FrancQ, and won that title of King ofJFranee, whkli 
George III. gave up, were alio Catholics. But we are now par^ 
ticularly to bear in mind, that James, an Englishman, was 
set aside, that William, a Dutchman, was made king in his 
stead, and that James's heirs were set aside too, because ke md 
they were Catholics. Bearing these things constantly in mind, 
we shall now see what took place, and how the '' Protxstait 
Reformation" worked, till it produced the Debt, the Bahii, 
the Stock- Jobbers, and the American Revolution. 

394. James fbund faithful adherents in his Irish subjects, who 
fought and bled in his cause with all that bravery and disregard 
of life of which so many Irishmen have given proof. But, with the 
aid of Dutch and German armies, paid by England, tlie ** Deli* 
verer" finally triumphed over Jome^ and tlie Irisli, and the wholi 
kingdom submitted to the sway of the former. It is hardly neces- 
sary to say, tliat the Catholics were now doomed to suffer pinush- 
ments heretofore unknown ; and that, if tlieir faith still existed in the 
kingdom, it could scarcely be owing to any tiling short of tlie imme- 
diate supcrintendance of Providence. The oppressions which they 
had had to endure under former sovereigns were terrible enough ; but 
now began a scries of acts against tlicm, such as the world never 
heard of before. I shall, further on, have to give a sketch, at least, 
of these acts, which we shall find going on increasing in number 
and in severity, and, at least, presenting a mass of punishment which, 
but to think of, mokes one's blood run cold, when, all of a sudden, 
in the 18th year of George III., came ilie »Ameriean SevobdUm^ 
which grew out of the English Revolution , and (mark the justice 
of (lod I ) wliich produced the first relaxaHon in tiiis most dreadAiUy 
penal code. 

395. But HOW did the American Revolution grow out of the 
Dutch Deliverer's, or " Glorious" Revolution ? A very pertinent 
and important question, my friends, and one tliat it is my duty to an- 
swer in the i\illcst and most satisfactory manner; fortius points to 
tiie very heart of my subject We shall, by-and-by, sec tlic Ame- 
rican ilevolution producing wonderful events ; and therefore we 
must, with the greatest possible care, trace it to its true source ; es- 
pecially as, in all human probability, this nation has yet to reeraw 
<Vom that quarter blows (kr heavier than it has ever yet had to s«» 
tain. 

306. The " Protestant Deliverer'' had, in the first phice, brought 
over a Dutch Army for the English nation to support Next, theie 
were the expenses and bloodshed of a dvU war to endure for the 
sake of tlie " deliverance from popery.** But these, though they 
produced suffering enough, were a mere notliing compared to whit 
was to follow ; for this was destined to scourge the nation for ages 
and ao^R yet to come, and to produce, in the end, etfecli that th9 
hiunan mind can hardly contemplate with steadiness. 
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397. King James had, as we have seen, been received m fVonce. 
Louis XIV. treated him as Kkig of England^ Scotland and Ireland. 
William hated Louis for this ; and England bad to|iay for that bat- 
red. All Uiosc who had assisted, in a conspicuous manner, to bring 
in the " Deliverer,'* were now embarked in the same boat with bim» 
They were compelled to humour and to yield to him.. They, histo- 
rians say, wished to give the crown solely to his to^e, because, she 
being James's daugliter, there would have been less of reM^^in 
this than in giving the erown to an utter alien* But he flatly told 
them, that he " would not hold his power by the c^on tMnga'^ ; 
and, the dispute having continued for some time, he cut the matter 
thort with them by declaring, thatif they did not give him tht armon 

te would go back to HoUandy and leave them to thehr old swereign I 
This was enough : they gave him the crown without more hesitar 
uon ; and they found, that they had got not only a " Deliverw," 
but a master at the same time. 

398. The same reasons that induced a submission to this con* 
duct in the " deliverer," induced the same parties to go cordially 
along with him in his moot against Finance. There was James in 
France ; a great part of his people were still for him ; if France 
were at peace with England, the communication could not be cut 
oflf. Therefore, war with France was absolutely necessary to the 
maintenance of William on the throne ; and, if he were driven from ' 
tlie throne, what was to become of those who had obtained /nwi 
himf as tlic price of their services in bringing him in, immense 
grants of Crown Lands and various oUier enormous emoluments, 
none of wliich they could expect to retain for a day, if James were 
restored ? Besides this, there was the danger, and very great dan- 
ger too, to their own estates and their lives : for, though that which 
they did was, and is, called a "giortous revolution," it would, if 
James had been restored, have beoi called by a very different name; 
and that name would not have beci^an empty sound; it would Iwve 
been applied to very practical purposes ; and, the chances are, .that 
very few of the principal actors would have wholly escaped. And 
there were, moreover, the possessors of the immense property of 
the Church, founded and endowed by our fathers. The confisca- 
tion of this was not yet of so ancient a date as to have been/^rfoC- 
ten. Tradition is very long-lived. Many, and many, then alive, 
knew all the story well. They had heard their grandfathers say, 
that the Catholic Church kept all the poor ; that the people were 
tlien better o£f ; and, thcy/eif , the whole of the people /e/f, that 
England had lost by the change. Therefore, in case of the resto? 
ration of James, the possessors of Church property, whether they 
were lay or clerical, nvight reasonably have their fears. 

399. Thus, all these deeply interested parties, who were also the 
most powerful parties in the kingdom, were for a war wUh France^ 
which they rightly regarded as absolutely necessary to the keeping 
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of Winiam on the throne, and to the quiet eT\jo]rment of their fimi 
possessions, if not actually to tlie safety of tlieir lives. This wir 
ought, therefore, to have been called, " a war to preserve Churdi 
property, Crown-lands, and other great emoluments, to their pre- 
0eht possessors." But, those who make wars, like those who mike 
confiscations of property belonging to the church and poor, gene* 
rally loiow how to give tiicm a good nmne ; uiid, accoztlingi|]l^!{^ 
was called, and proclaimed, as a war, ** to preserve the Pntttiiw^i 
Religion^ and to keep out Popery and slavery/* It was a real "n^ 
popm/'* war, and, titough attended witli tlic most dreadful conse- 
quences to the nation, it answered all tile purj^oscs of its inventors. 
The history of this war, as an afikir o£ fighting, is of little cons^ 
quence to us. It was, indeed, attended, in this respect^ wiUi dit* 
grace enough ; but, it answered the gjreat object of its inventors. It 
did not hurt France ; it did not get rid of James and liis son ; btit| 
it made tlie English people IDENTIFY their old King and his Mm 
with the FOREIGN ENEMIES of England! That watf what the 
inventors of the war wanted ; and that they completely got. It 
was in vain that King James protested, that he meant no harm to Enif^ 
land; it was in vain that he reminded tlie people, tiiat lie had beeo 
compelled to flee to France ; in vain his declarations, that the French 
only wanted to assist in restoring him to his rights. They saw him 
in France; they saw the French fighting /or liim and against Eiif- 
land : that was quite sufiicient. Men do not reason in such a case; 
and this the inventors of tliis war knew very well. 

400. But, though passion muddles the head, tlioush even honait 
feeling may silence tlie reasoning faculties, the PURSE is seldom 
to be quieted so easily : and, this war, though for *' the presenrt- 
tion of the Protestant religion and for keeping out Popery and sla* 
very," soon began to make some most dreadful tugs at this most 
sensitive part of those accoutrements that almost make part and 
parcel of the human frame. The expenses of tliis famous ^ whpO' 

perji^* war Good God ! what has tliis kingdom not 

sufliered fbr that horrid and hypocritical cry ! The expels 

ses of this famous ** no-popcry" war were enormous. The team 
were, of course, in proportion to Uiose expenses ; and the people^ 
who already paid more than /our times as much as tliey had paid in 
the time of James, bcgiiii, not only to murmur^ but to give no veiy 
Insignificant signs of soirow for having been *^ delivered !** France 
was poiverfiil ; the French King liberal and zealous ; and the stale 
of things was ticklish. Force, as far as law, and tite suapension of 
laWf could go, was pretty fairly put in motion ; but a scheme was, 
mt last, hit upon, to get the money, and yet not to tug so very hmd at 
that tender part, the purse* 

401. An Act of Parliament was passed, in the year 1694, being 
the 5th year of William and Mary, chap. SO, the title of which Act 
ie in the fnllowing words ; words that evcnr man should bear in 
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mind ; words fatal to the peace and the happiness of {England ; 
words which were the precursor of a scourge greater than ever 
before af&icted any part of God*s creation. — " An Act for grant- 
inf^ to their Majesties several rates and duties upon Tonnage of 
ships and vessels, and upon Beery Ale^ ando^/ter LiquofSf for se- 
ciu^ing certain RECOMPENCES and ADVANTAGES in the 
said Act mentioned, to such persons as Shall VOLUNTARILY 
ADVANCE the sum of fifteen hundred thousand pounds towards 
carrying on the war againii France" This Act lays certain du- 
ties, sufficient to pay the interest of this sum of 1,500,00(U. Then 
it points out the manner of subscribing ; the mode of paying the 
interest, or annuities; and then it provides, that, if so much of 
the wiiole sum be subscribed by such atime, the subscribers shall 
have a charter, under the title of *' THE GOVERNOR AND 
COMPANY OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND"! 

402. Thus arose loans, fundsy banks, bankers, bank-notes, and 
a NATIONAL DEBT ; things that England had never heard, 
or dreamed of, before this war for '^ preserving the Protestant re* 
ligion as by law established;" things without which she had had 
H long and glorious career of many centuries, and had been the 
greatest and happiest country in the world ; things which she 
never would, and never could, have heard of, bad it not been 
for what is audaciously called the *' Rspormation," seeing that 
to lend money at interest ; that is to say, for gain ; that is to 
gay, to receive money for the lue of money ; seeing that to do 
this was contrary, and still is contrary to the principles of the 
Catholic Church ; and, amongst Christians, or professors of 
Christianity, such a thing was never heard of before that which 
is impudently called the ** The Reformation." The Rer. Mr. 
0*Callaohak, in his excellent little work, which I had the 
honour to republish last winter, and which ought to be read by 
every man and especially every young man, in the kingdom, 
has shown that the ancient philosophers, the Fathers of the 
Church, both Testaments, the Canons of the Church, the deci- 
sions of Pope and Councils, all agree, all declare, that to take 
money for the use of money is sinful. Indeed no such thing waa 
ever attempted to be justified, until the savage Henry VIII had 
cast off the supremacy of the Pope. Jews did it ; but, then 
Jews had no civU rights. They existed only by mere suffer^ 
ance. They could be shut up, or banished, or even sold, at the 
king's pleasure. They were regarded as a sort of iponsters, 
who professed to be the lineal descendants and ta hold the 
opinions of those who had murdered the Son of Crop and Sa- 
viour OF MEN. They were not permitted to practice their blas- 
phemies openly. If they had synagogues, they were unseen by 
the people. The horrid wretches themselves were compelled 
to keep out of public view on Sundays, and on Saints* days 
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Th^ were not allotred to pollute with their pretence the strecti 
or toe roadt of a Christian country, on days set apart for pub- 
lic devotion. In degraded wretches like these usuiir, that is, 
receiving money for the we of money, was tolerated, just for the 
fame cause that incest is tolerated amongst dogs. 

403. How far the hase spirit of usury may now have crept in 
even amongst Catholics themselves I know not, nor is it of in- 
portance as to the matter immediately before me. It is certain, 
that, before the " Ilcformation" there was no such thing known 
amongst Christians as rcciving money, or profit in any shape, 
merely for the use of money. It would be easy to show, that 
mischiefs enormous are inseparable from such a practice ; but, 
we shall see enough of those mischiefs in the end. Suffice il, 
for the present, that this national usury, which was now iiiTcut* 
ed for the first time, arose out of the " Reformation." 

404. This monstrous thing, the usury, or funding system, was 
not only a Protestant invention ; not only arose out of the 
" Reformation ;" nut only was established for the express pur- 
pose of carrying on a war for the preservation of this Church of 
England against the ^orts of Popery ; but, the inventor, tiVH- 
NET, was the most indefatigable advocate for the ** Reforin«p 
taon' that had ever existed. So that the thing was not only ia- 
vented by Protestants to do injury to Catholics ; it was not only 
intended by them for this purpose ; it was not only destined, 
by the wisdom and justice of God to be a scourge, to be the 
most terrible of all scourges, to the Protestants themselves ; It 
was not only destined to make, at last, the " Church by law es* 
tablished" look at the usurers with no very quiet feelings: 
the thing was not only thus done and thus destined to operate ; 
but, the instrument was the fittest the very fittest, that could 
have been found in the whole world. 

406. BuRNXT. whose first name, as the Scotch call it, was 
OiLBXRT, was, in the first place, a Political Church Parsor ; 
next, he a was monstrously ltino historian ; next, he was 
a Scotchman ; and, lastly, he received the tranks op 
Parliament for his " History of the Reformation';'* that is 
to say, a mass of the most base falsehoods and misrepre- 
sentations that ever were put upon paper. So that, the t'nilrv- 
metU was the very fittest that could have been found on earth. 
This man had, at the accession of James II., gone to Holland, 
where he became a Secretary to William (afterwards the " De- 
liverer;*') and where he corresponded with, and aided the 
** Glorious Revolutionizers" in England ; and, in 1689, the 
year after the " deliverance," the *' deliverer" made him BI- 
SHOP OF SALISBURY, as a reward for his "glorious rcvo- 
lation" services ! 
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406. This was the fittest man in the world to invent that which 
was destined to be a scourge to England. Though becotoe a 
Bishop, he was still a most active politician; and, when the diffi- 
culty of carrying on the ** no-popery^ war arose, and when those 
fears, mentioned in paragraph 400, began to be powerful, this 
Bishop of the " /aw- established Churcli" it was, who invented, 
who advised, and who, backed by the " Deliverer," caused to be 
adopted the scheme of borrowing, of morlgaging the taxes, and 
o( pawning the properly and labour of future generations. Pretty 
'• deliverance" ! IJesides sparing the purses of the people, and 
quietino- their discontents on account of taxes, this scheme had 
a farther and still more important object in view; namely, to 
make all those who had money to lend wish to see the new king 
and new dynasty, and all the grants and emoluments of the **glO' 
rious revolution" folks upheld ! That was the permanent object 
of this ** no-popery'^ project. 

407. The case was this, and we ought clearly to understand 
it, seeing that here is the true origin of all our present alarms, 
dangers and miseries. James II. and his son had been set aside, 
because they were Catholics: a.*^ glonous revolution" had been 
made ; the great makers of it had immense possessions, which 
had been public or church possessions. If James were restored, 
all these would be taken from them, together with all the titles 
of nobility, all the bishoprics, and, in short, every thing granted 
by the " deliverer." And as the "deliverer" was liable to die, 
it was necessary to these great possessors and ** glorious" ac- 
tors to take care, if possible, that James, or his son, should not 
be the successors of the deliverer. Acts of Parliament were pas- 
sed to provide against this danger : but still, experience had 
shown that Acts of Parliament w«re, in some cases, of but little 
avail, when the great body of the people, feeling acutely, were 
opposed to them. Therefore, something was wanted to bind 
great numbers of the people fast to the new dynasty. The cry of 
*' no-popery^' had some power; but it had not power stifficiet to 
weigh down that which, in later times, Castlereagh had the 
insolence to call, the " ignorant impatience of taxation;" and for 
vs hich impatience the English were, in former times, always re- 
markable. 

408. The " deliverer," and all those who had brought him in, 
tojj^ether with all those who had been fattened or elevated by 
liini, were, as I said before, embarked in the same boat ; but the 
great body of the people were not yet thus embarked. Indeed, 
very few of them, comparatively, were thus embarked. But, if 
all, or a great part, of those who had money to lend, could, by 
the temptation of great gain, be induced to lend their money on 
interest to the Government ; if they could be induced to do thif, 
it was easy to see that all th!s description of persons would /ften 
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be embarked in the same boat toe ; and that they, who must se 
cessarily be a class having great infiueitce in the commimitjy 
would be amongst the most aealous supporters of the ** deliTt- 
rer/' and the " gloriout'^ aiders, abettors, and makers of the " ^^ 
vohitiou" which had just taken place. 

409. For these purposes, this funding-system was inrented. 
It had the twofold object, of raising money to carry on the " no- 
popery" war; and, of binding to the " iVo*pof)ery ''GoyemmeDt 
all those persons who wished to lend money at high interest ; and 
these were, as is always the case, the most greedy, most selfish, 
least public-spirited, and most base and slavish and unjust part 
of the people. The scheme, which was quite worthy of the mind 
of tlie Protestant Bishop Burnkt, answered its purposes : it en- 
abled the "deliverer" to carry on the ** no-popery** war: it bound 
fast to the " deliverer" and his bringers-in all the base and sel- 
Bsh and greedy and unfeeling part of those who had money. 
The scheme succeeded in effecting its immediate objects : bat, 
good God ! what a scourge did it provide for future generations! 
What troubles, what shocks, what sufferings it had in store for a 
people, whose rulers, in an evil hour, resorted to such means 
for the purpose of causing to be trampled under foot those whose 
only crime was that of adhering to the faith of their falheri! 

410. The sum At first borrowed was a mere trifle. It deceived 
by its seeming insignificance. But, it was very far from being 
intended to stop with that trifle. The inventors knew well what 
they were about. Their design was to mortgage, by degrees, 
the wliole of the country, all the lands, all the houses, and aU 
other property, and even all labour, to those who would lend 
their money to the State. The thing soon began to swell at a 
great rate; and before the end of the "gforiotu" no-popery war, 
the interest alone of the DEBT, the annual interest, amounted 
to 1,310.912/. a-year, which, observe, was a greater sum than 
the whole of the taxes had yearly amounted to in the reign of the 
Catholic James 11. ! So that here were taxes laid on for tver; 
mind that: here were, on account of this grand no-popery affair; 
merely on account of this ** glorious revolution." which was ex- 
pressly made for the purpose of getting rid of a Catholic King: 
here were additional taxes, laid on fir ever^ to a greater amount 
than the whole of the taxes raised by that Cyatholic King ! Thns 
docs the justice of God work ! The treatment of the Catholics, 
at tliis time, was truly horrible : the main body of the Englbh 
people either approved of this treatment, or winked at it : this 
debt-scheme was invented by a Protestant Bishop for the purpose 
of utterly extirpating the Catholic religion : and, that religion 
still lives in the kingdom ; nay, there are in the kingdom a great- 
er number of Catholics than there are persons of any one other 
religiop ; while the scheme, the crafty, the cunning, the deep 
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icheme, has, from its ominous birth, been breeding swarms of 
Jews, Quakers, Usurers of every description, feeding and fatten- 
ing on the vitals of tlie country ; till, at last, it has produced what 
tfie world never saw before ; starvation in the midst of abundance ' 
Yes, verily ; this is the picture we now exhibit to the world: the 
Late-Church parsons putting up, in all the churches, thanksgiv* 
ing for a plenteous harvest ; and, tlie main mass of the labour- 
ing people fed and clad worse than the felons in the gaols ! 

411. However, we must not anticipate. We shall, further on, 
see something of the probable ultimate effects of this dreadful 
scheme. At present, we have to see how it, together with the 
" glorious revolution," out of which it arose, led to and produced 
the Americai^ Revolution; or, "Reformation^' the fourth, by 
which two things were accomplished; first, the lopping off of a 
large and valuable part of the dominions of Englqnd ; second, the 
creating of a new mercantile and naval power, capable of dispute 
ing with her that dominion of the sea, which has, for so many ages, 
been her chief glory, and without possessing which, she must 
become a second-rate power in Europe. These were the things 
which were accomplished by the American Revolution; and, 
therefore, let us now see what it was that produced that revolu- 
tion ; or, rather, let us see how it g^ew directly out of the **gl<h 
rious revolution," and its " no-popery" wars and debts. 

412. Burnet's contrivance did very well for present use: it 
made the nation deaf to the voice of all those who foreboded mis- 
chief from it: it made all those who were interested in the fund* 
advocates for taxation : the deep scheme set the rich to live upon 
the poor, and made the former have no feeling for those who 
bore the burden of the taxes : in short, it divided the nation into 
two classes, the tax-payers, and the taX'taiers, «nd these latter 
had the government at their back. The great protection of the 
people of England always had been, that they could not be taxed 
without their own consent. This was always, in Catholic times, 
the great principle of the English government; and, it is express- 
ly and most explicitly asserted in Magna Charta, which was 
tiie work of a Catholic Archbishop of Canterbury more than of 
any body else. But, how was it to be expected, that this grand 
principle would be maintained, when a large part of the rich 
people themselves lived upon the taxes? When a man's next 
dour neighbour received the taxes paid by that man ? When, 
in short, the community was completely divided, one part having 
a powerful interest in upholding that which was oppressive and 
ruinous to the other part ? 

413. Taxes, of course, went on increasing, and the debt went 
on in the same way. The Protestaht interest demanded more 
wars, and brought on a couple of civil wars. Taxation marched 
on with dreadful strides. The people did not like it. Attbe "g/o- 
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rious revolution" it had been settled and enacted, that tbere 
should be a new Parliament called every THREE YEARS at 
least : and this had been held forth as one of the great gains of 
the "glorious revolution/' Another " great gain" was, that no 
peiisioner and no placeman were to sit in the House of Commons. 
These things were enacted; they were laws of the land; they 
were held forth to the people as great things, gained by ''Glori- 
ous." This last act was soon repealed ; and placeman and pen- 
sioners have sittcn in the House of Commons ever since ! Bat 
the other act, the act securing the people a fresh choice evay 
three years, at least ; that was a vital law. That law was, in the 
new state of things, a state of taxes and debts; a state of thiogi 
which demanded new taxes almost every year : in such a state 
of things, frequent and neto parliaments, new choosings at short 
intervals, were absolutely necessary to give the people a chance, 
even so much as a chance, of avoiding oppressive taxation, and 
oppicssion, indeed, of every sort, it was, in short, the only 
means of protection that was left to the people. 

414. Yet, to uphold the new system, it was necessary to rfe* 
molish even this barrier of liberty and property ; and in the year 
1715, being the first year of the reign of George I., chap. zzxTiii« 
this law, this vital law, this solemn compact between the Protes- 
tant dynasty and the people, was repealed and for ever dbolidud; 
and the THREE YEARS were changed for SEVEN; and that, 
too, observe, by the very men whom the people had chosen to sit 
only for THREE YEARS ! Yes, men chosen by the people to sit 
for' three years enacted that they would sit for SEVEN ; that then 
themselves would sit for seven ; and that those who had chesen 
them, together with their descendants /or ever, should hare no 
choice at all, unless they voted for men who might, at the king's 
pleasure, sit for seven years! 

415. It is useless for us to feel indignation and rage. Th^ 
can do us no good. We shall do well to keep ourselves cool. 
But, we ought to bear in muid, that this thing, which has scourg- 
ed us so famously, was not done by Catholics; that they hadnv 
hand in it ; nay, that it was not only done under the new Protes- 
tant dynasty ; but that this thing also ; this thing, the like of 
which the world never had and never has heard of, that this 
thing also was done from hostility to the religion of ovr fathers ! 
Good God ! What has this nation not suffered, and what has it 
not yet to suffer, for this hostility ! There is hardly one great 
calamity, or disgrace, that has befallen England during thelart 
three hundred years which we do not clearly trace to thiM fatal 
source. 

416. But this SEPTENNIAL BILL ; this measure, which b 
perfectly matchless in its nature, and which has led to such 
dreadful effects ; this is a thing which we must have in iti origi- 
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cifc and white ; and we must have every word of it too ; for 
e have a complete " no-popery" law ; and of this law we 
ting the effects to the present hour, and we shall taste them 
ng while yet to come. The following are the words, cUl 
ds, of this memorable Act. 

" Whereas in and by an Act of Parliament made in the 
car of the reign of their late Majesties King William and 
Mary (of ever blessed memory) iutitulated, An Act for 
)iiont meeting and calling of Parliaments : It was among 
lings enacted, that from thenceforth, no Parliament what- 
that should ut any time then after be called, assembled 
, should have any continuance longer than for three years 
the farthest, to be accounted from the day on which by 
t of summons the said Parliament should be appointed to 
And whereas it has been found by experience, that the 
use hath proved very grievous and burthensome, by oc- 
(ig much greater and more continued expenses in order 
ions of members to serv£ in Parliament, and more vio- 
i lasting heats and animosities among the subjects of this 
han were ever known before the said clause was enact- 
1 the said provision, if it should continue, may probably 
juncture, WHEN A RE&TLESS AND POPISH FAC- 
IRE DESIGNING and endeavouring to renew the rebel- 
hin this kingdom, and an invasion from abroad be des* 
! to the peace and security of the government." " Be it 
I by the King's most excellent Majesty, by and with the 
and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and 
ins, in Parliament assembled, and by the authority of the 
That this present Parliament, and all Parliaments that 
any time hereafter be called, assembled or held, shall 
y respectively have continuance for seven years, and no 
to be accotintcd from the day on which by the writ of 
ns this present Parliament hath been, or any future Par- 
shall be appointed to meet, unless this present or any 
irliament hereafter to be summoned, shall be sooner dis- 
)y his Majesty, his heirs, or successors." 
So, here it is again ! The '' restless Popish faction" was 
l! So that the rights, the most precious rights of the 
>f the people, were to be taken away merely, on account 
iesigns and wishes of a ** Popish faction" ! What harm 
mere "faction" do at an election? The truth is, these 
es were false : the people, the great body of the people, 
g under the lush of enormous taxation, became disaffect- 
.rds the new order of things ; they were strongly dispos- 
:vert to their former state; it was suspected, and, indeed, 
well known, that they would, at the next election, have 
aiiuost every where, members having the same sentt- 
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ments ; and, therefore, it was resolved, that they should not hcve 
the power of doing it. However, the deed was done ; we have 
felt the effects of it from that day to this ; and we have now to 
remember, that even this terrible curtailment of English liberty we 
owe to the hostility to the religion of our fathers ; Uiat religion, dar- 
ing the dominance of which, there was always a new House of Com- 
mons every time the Parliament was assembled; that religion, al(»ig 
ivith which were bound up the peoplc^s civil and political rights ; 
tliat religion, tlic followers of which, while it was predominant, ne- 
ver heard of Parliaments for seven yeai's or for three years or even 
for one year; but who, as oflcn as tliey saw a Parliament called, 
saw a Commons' House chosen for that one session, and for no 
more. 

419. After the passing of the Septennial Act,' the people would, 
of course, lose nearly all the control tliat they had ever had with 
regard to the laying of taxes and to the expending of the public 
money. Accordingly taxes went on increasing prodigiously. The 
EXCISE-SYSTEM, which had had a little beginning in former 
Protestant reigns, and the very rurnie of which had never t)een hetrd 
of in Catholic tunes, now assumed somewhat its present form ; ud 
the '* castles^^ of Englishmen became thenceforth things to be viii^ 
cd by excisemen. Things went on in this way, until the reign of 
George III., when, by the means of ** no-popery*^ wars, and other 
measures for ^* preserving the Protestant Religion as hjlaw estab- 
lished,'' the debt from 1,500,000/. had sweUcd up to 146,682,844<. 
The yearly interest of it hod swelled up to 4,840,821/., which wti 
about /cmr times as much as the whole annual amount of the taxes in 
the reign of the Popish Jam£s II. ! And the whole of the yeariy 
taxes had swelled up to 8,744,682/. That is to say, about eight 
times as much as James had raised yearly on this same *' no-^j^operf 
people ! 

420. Now, though men will do much in tlie way of talk agoinit 
*^ Popery,^"* or against many other tilings ; they are less zealous and 
active, when it comes to money. Tlie nation most sensibly felt tJie 
weight of tlicse burdens ; and the burdens received no aUeviation 
from the circumstance of tlieir being most righteously merited. 
I'hc people looked back with aching hearts to former happy days , 
and Ihc nobility and gentry began to perceive, will) shame ondfetf, 
that, already, their estates were bcguining to pass quietly from tltem 
(as Swift had told them they would) into the hands of the Jews, 
Quakers, and other money-changers, created by the " no-popeiy" 
war, and by tlie scheme of the Scotcluuon, Burnet. But, it wu 
now too late to look back; and yet, to look forward to this certam, 
and not very slow ruin, was dreadful, and esi)ecialiy to men of in* 
cient family and by no means destitute of pride. Fain would they, 
even at thai time, have applied a sponge to the score brought againit 
them by Burnet's tribes. But tliis desh:« was effcetoally covb- 
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teracted by the same motive which led to the creatioii of -the debt; 
the necessity of embarking, and of keeping embarked, great masses 
of the money-owners in the same boat with the Gcvemment, 

421. In this dilemma, namely, the danger of touching the inte* 
rest of the debt, and the danger of contmuing to pay that interest, a 
new scheme was resorted to, which, it was hoped, would obviate 
both these dangers. It was, to tax the Jhnerican colonies, and to 
throw a part, firat, and perhaps, the whole, in the end, of the "no- 
popery" deb^ upon their shouldera I Now, then, came * Reformat 
tion' the fourth, having fol* cause, the measures necessa^ to effect 
the * glorious revolution,' taking the prineiplea and the manner of 
that revolution as its example in these respects, beginning with a 
" CONVENTION," assembled without authority of kmg, parUaF 
ment, or people ; proceeding with CHARGES against the king, 
with making it HIGH TREASON TO ADHERE TO HIM ; and 
ending with setting aside his authority, and exUngvisking his rights 
and those of his family FOR EVER ! Aye, but besides all this, 
bringing the^sl dawn of relief to the long-suffering Cathtlics of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland! What it was that iheae, our coun- 
trymen, had to suffer for the crime of adhering to the religion of 
their and our flithers, I shall leave to state Airther on ; but I now 
proceed to show how this "reformation" the fourth commencei 
and proceeded. 

422. The Septennial gentlemen proceeded, at ItM, very slowly 
in their attempts to shift the pressure of the debt from their own 
shoulders to that of the Americans. They sent out tea to pay a tax ; 
they imposed a stamp duty on certain things in the colonies ; but 
they had a clever, a sharp-sighted, and a most cool and resolute 
'and brave people to deal with. The Americans had seen debts, and 
-Ainds, and taxation, and abject submission, creep, by slow degrees, 
■over the people of England ; and they resolved to resist, at onee, 
the complicated curse. The money-people there iirere not, lilDS 
those in England, &e owners of stock nndfimds. They were not, 
■as the money-people of England were, embarked in the same boat 
with the government : if they had, there would have been more 
liesitation on the subject of resistance ; if they had been entangled 
in Burnet's artful web, the Americans might, at this day, have 
been hardly knoWn in the world ; might have been a parcel of bands 
of poor devils doomed to toil ibr haughty and insolent masters. 
Happily for them, the Scotch bishop's deadly trammels had not 
reached them ; and, therefore, they at (mce, resolved not to sub- 
mit to the septennial commands. 

423. It is curious enough that they should, as the " glorious peo- 
people had dofie, call themselves WHIGS ! But the Septermid 
people were miigs too ; so that there were now Whigs resisting 
Whigs. A Whig means, in England, one who approves of tiie set- 
ting of Jambs and his heirs aside. A Whig means, in Ameii 
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one who approves of the setting of George and hii hein aside* 
The Englisli Whigs called a convention; so did those of America. 
T}ie English Wiiigs published a declaration, containing, as we 
have seen in paragraph 379, CHARGES against James : so did 
those of America against George. The charges against Jambs 
were twelve in number. This is a favourite number with Whigs ; 
for the American Wliigs had twelve charges against GxcaoK* 
We have seen, in paragrupli 379, what Protestants accused a Po- 
pish king of ; and it is but fair for us to see what Protestants and 
Catholics too accused a Protestant king of. Blackstone, in jus- 
tifying the ^^ glorious^* affair, took good care to say, tliat the like 
was never to take place again ; and the Septennial gentlemen de- 
clared, and, I think, enacted, that tlie king in' future (being, of 
course, a Protestant) could do no wrong. Now, the Americsns 
seemed to think it hard, tliat they should thus be positively forbid- 
den to do what was so ^^giorious'* in Englishmen. Blackstovb 
had told them, that, to Justify another revolution, aU the same dt- 
cumstanccs must exist: not apart of tliem, but the whoU of them. 
Tiic king must not only endeavour to subvert the laws ; he must 
not only commit acts of tyranny ; but he must be a CatkoUCf and 
must have a design to overthrow the Protestant religion ; and he 
must, into the bargain, have abdicated his authority by going oitf e' 
the kingdom. So thal^ according to this lawyer, there never could, 
by any possibility, be a ^^ glorious" revolution again, seeing that 
two essential circumstances must, in any fUture case, be wanting, 
as 710 Catholic was ever to be kuig again, and as no king was iwr 
to do wrong any more. 

424. But, alas ! these American Whigs did not listen to BlacI' 
STONE, though he had talked so piously about the "dark ages of 
monkish ignorance and supei'stition," They tiiought, nay they Mritf, 
that a Protestant kuig might do wrongs and had done wrong. They 
thought, or, at least, tliey said, Uiat a king might abdicate lus au- 
tiiority, not only wUhout going out of the country, but also wUkoHi 
ever having been in it 1 In sliort, they drew up, ate" gtorimUf^ 
charges against tlieir Protestant king, his late Majesty ; and, as the 
charges against James II. are found in an Act of Parliament, so the 
charges against George III. are found in an Act of Congress, pass- 
ed on the memorable 4th of July, 177G. These charges were u 
follows .— 

425. " The history of the present King of Great Britain is a his- 
tory of repeated injuries and usurpations, ail having in direct object 
the establishment of an absolute tyranny over tliese States. To 
prove tiiis, lot facts be submitted to a candid world. 

** I. He has refused to pass laws for the accommodation of large 
districts of people, unless those i)eopIe would relinquish tkt 
right uf representation in, the LegisUUvre-^a right ine^imtkU 
to thtm andfiyrmidabU to tyrants only. 
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"II. He has called the legislative bodies at places unusual, 
uncomfortable, and distant from the repository of their pub- 
lic records, for the sole purpose of fatiguing them into com- 
pliance with his measures. 

"III. He has dissolved representative housts repeatedly for op- 
posing with firmness his invasions on the rights of the peo- 
ple. 

" IV. He has obstructed the administration o/justictf by refus- 
ing his assent to laws for establishing judiciary powers. 

" V. Ho has made judges dependent on his wilt alone, for the 
tenure of their offices, and the amount and payment of 
their salaries. 

"Vr. He has created a multitude of new officii, and sent 
hither swarins of officers to harrass our people and eat their 
substance. 

"VII. He has kept among us, tn times of peace, standing armies, 
wUhmU the consent of our legislatui'es, 

** VIII. He has aficcted to render the military independent of, 
and superior to, civil power. 

*' IX. He has combined with others to subject us to a jurisdic- 
tion foreign to cur constitutiony and unacknowledged by our 
laws ; giving his assent to their acts of pretended legislation. 

** X. He has imposed taxes on us without our consent. 

** XII. He has depHved us, in many cases, of the bewiJUs of 
trial byjw-y. He has ABDICATED government here, by 
declaring us out of his protection, and waging war against 
us. In every stage of these oppressions, we have petiHone4 
for redress in the most humble terms : our repeated petitions 
have been answered by repeated injury. A prince whose chor 
racier is thus marked by every act which define^ a tyrant, is 
unjit to be the ruler of a free pe<^le" 

426. Now, justice to the memory of the late King demands, 
that we expressly assert, that here are some jnost monstrous ex* 
aggcrations, and especially at the close; but, does not that same 
justice demand of us, then, to be cautious how we give full cre- 
dit to the charges made against James II. ? However, the ques- 
tion with us, at the present moment, is, not wbetiier the grounds 
of one of these revolutions were better than those of the other; 
but, whether the last revolution greu? directly out of the former; 
and, of the affirmative of this question, no man, who has read 
this Number, can, I think, entertain a doubt, 

427. I should now proceed to show, that the French Revolts 
fion, or "Reformation" the fifth, grew immediately out of the 
American Revolution ; and then to sum up the conse^cnceMi but 
I am at the end of my paper. 
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LETTER XV. 



American "Reformation" brought relief to Catholici<— > 
Persecutions up to Reign of James II. — Law-Church of« 
POSES Liberty of Conscience.— Horrible Penal Code.— 
Softened, at last, from motives of Fear.-^French Re- 
volution produces a Second softening of the Code.— Pi- 
nal Cods, as it now stands. — Result of the " Rsfobia* 
ftion" as far as relates to Religion. 

Kensington, Slit Jan, 1828. 
Mf Friends, 

428. We have now traced the ** Refonnation," in its deeds 
down from the beginning, in the reign of Henry VHL, to the 
American Revolution ; and, all that remains is, to follow it 
along through the French Revolutionf and unto the present daj. 
This is what I propose to do in the present Number. Id tbe 
next Number I shall bring under one view my ftroof* of this 
proposition ; namely, that, before the event called the " Refor- 
mation," England was more powerful and more wealthy. Bad 
that the people were morefree^ more moral, better fed and ^ftr 
clad, than at any time since that event. And, when I have done 
that, I shall, in the concluding Number, give a List of all ab* 
bies, priories, and uther parcels of property, which, accordiog 
to Magna Cha^ta, belonged to the Church and the poor, and 
which were seized on by the Reformation-people. I shall rang* 
these under the heads of Counties, and shall give the names of 

he parties, to whom they were granted by the confiscators. 

429. The American Revolution, which, as we have seen, frew 
irectly out of those measures which had been adopted in Eng- 

«and to crush the Catholics and to extinguish their religion for 
ever, did, at its very outset, ;7ro(/ucegoo(i/o those same Catholics, 
by inducing the English government to soften, for the sake of 
its own safety, that PENAL CODE, by which they had so loDf 
been scourged. But, now, before we speak of the immediatt 
cause, and of the manner and degree of this softening, we imist 
have a sketch of this HORRIBLE CODE ; this monster in le- 
jg^islation, surpassing, in violation of the dictates of lnimanit| 
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mnd justice, any thing else that the world has ever seen existing 
under the name of law. 

430. We have seen how cruelly the tiJatholics were treated 
under "good Queen Bess'' and James I. ; we have seen howthej 
were fined, mulcted, robbed, pillaged, and punished in body ; 
but, though the penal code against them was then such as to 
make every just man shudder with horror, we think it then, gen- 
tleness, when we look at its subsequent ferocity. We have seen, 
how Catholics were fined, harrassed, hunted, robbed, pillaged, in 
the reign of " good Bess." We have seen the same in the reign 
of her immediate successor, with this addition, that Englishmen 
were then handed over to be pillaged by Scotchmen. We have 
seen, that Charles 1., for whom they afterwards fought against 
Cromwell, treated them as cruelly as the two former. We have 
seen Charles II. most ungratefully abandon them to the perse> 
cutions of the church by law established ; and, during this reign 
we have seen that the Protestants had the baseness, and the king 
the meanness, to sufler the lyvig inscription to be put on the mo- 
nument on Fish-street Hill, in the city of London, though Lord 
Clarendon (whose name the law-church holds in so much. ho- 
nour), in that work which the University of Oxford publishes 
at the " Clarendon Press," expressly says (p. 348, continuation) 
that a Committee of the House of Commons, " who were very 
diligent and solicitous to make the discovery ^ never were able to 
fkid any probable evidence, that there was any other cause of 
that woful fire than the displeasure of Almighty God," What 
infamy, then, to charge the Catholics with it ; what an infamy to 
put the lying inscription on the pillar; what an act of justice, in 
James II., to efface it ; what a shame to William to suffer it to be 
restored ; and what is it to us, then, who now suffer it to remain, 
without 'petitioning for its erasure ! 

43 1 . But, it was after James U. was set aside that the PE- 
NAL CODE grew really horrible. And here it is of the great- 
est consequence to the cause of truth, that we trace this code to 
its real authors; namely, the Clergy of the Established Church. 
This is evident enough throughout the whole of this Church's 
history; but, until the reign of James IL, the sovereign was of 
the Church religion ; so that the persecutions appeared to come 
from him, or lur. But now, when the King was for softening 
the penal code; when the King wa^ for toleration; now the world 
saw who were the real persecutors; and this is a matter to be ful- 
ly explained and understood, before we come to a more minute 
account of the code, and to the causes which finally led to its, 
in great part, abolition. 

432. James II. wished to put an end to the penal ^ode; he 
wished for general toleration; he issued a proclamation, suspend- 
ing all penal laws relating to religion, and GRANTING A G£- 

Id* 
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NERAL LIBERTY OF CONSCIENCE TO ALL mS SUB- 
JECTS. This was his OFFENCE. For this, he and his Ami- 
ly were SET ASIDE FOR EVER! No man can deny thk 
The clergy of the Church set themselves against him. Bix of the 
bishops presented to him an insolent petition against the ezeidie 
of this his prerogative, enjoyed and exercised by all his predeeet- 
sors. They led the way in that opposition which prodiuxd the 
^' glorious revolution/' and thoy were the most active and the mad 
bitter of all the foes of that unfortunate king, whose only real oS- 
fence was his wishing to give liberty of conscience to all his avbjeds^ 
and, by showing res|)cct to whose mortal remains (displaced l^tbo 
French revolutionists) our present King has done himsolf veiygmft 
honour. 

433. Now, we arc going to see a sketch of this terrible code 
It must be a mere sketch ; two hundred Numbers like this would 
not contain tiic whole of it. It went on increasing in bulk and 
in cruelty, from the coronation of Elizabeth, till nearly twenty 
years afler that of George 111., till events came, as we shall uc, 
and broke it up. It consisted, at last, of more than a hundnd 
Acts of Parliament f ail made for the express purpose ofpuniA- 
tug men, because, and only because, they continued faithfully 
to adhere to the religion, in which ourj as well as their fathen 
had lived and died, during a period of 7ttne hundred years ! The 
code difTered, in some respects, in its application with regard to 
£nglan<i and Ireland respectively. 

434. IN ENGLAND this code, I., stripped the peers of their 
hereditary right to sit in Parliament; II , It stripped gentlemen 
of their right to be chosen Members of the Commops' House; 
III., It took from a//, the right to vote at elections, and, though 
Magna Charta Kays, that no man shall be taxed without hitfoim 
consent, it double-taxed every man who refused to abjure his rti 
ligion, and thus become an apostate : IV., It shut them out from 
nil ofiiccs of power and trust, even the most insignificant ; V., It 
look from them the right of presenting to livings in the Church, 
though that right was given to Q^akers find Jews: VI. It fined 
them at the rate of 20/. a month for keeping away from that 
Church, to go to which they deemed apostacy ; VII., It disabled 
them from keeping arms in their houses for their defence, from 
maintaining suits at law, from being guardians or ezecuton» 
from practising iu law or physic, from travelling five miles ftxmi 
their 'houses, and all these under heavy penalties in case of dil* 
obedience ; VllL, If a married woman kept away from Church, 
she forfeited two-thirds of her dower, she could not he executrix 
to her husband, and might, during her husband's life-time, be 
imprisoned, unless ransomed by him at 10/. a month ; IX., It 
enabled any four justices of the peace, in case a man had been 
convicted of not going to church, to call him before them, la 
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}<mipel him to abjure hit rdigion, or, if he refitted, to te a te n c e 
lim to banithmeni for life (without judge or jury), and, if here- 
umed, he was to suffer deaih; X., it enabled any two juttieetof 
he peace to call before them, without any information, any man 
hat they ehose, above sixteen yean of age, and if such man re 
used to abjure the Catholic religion, and continued in his refti 
alfor six months, he was rendered incapable of possmiag land, 
nd any land, the possession of which might belong to him, came 
)to the possession of the next Protettant heir, who was not 
biiged to account for any profits ; XI., It made snch man inca- 
•able of purchasing lands, and all contracts made by him, or 
}r him, were null and void ; XII., li imposed a fine of lOf. a 
K>Dth for employing a Catholic schoohmster in a privaate fii- 
lily, and 21. a day on the schoolmaster so employed; XIII., It 
nposed lOO/i fine for sending a child to a Catholic fimrign 
chool, and the child so sent was disabled firom erer inheridflg, 
urchasing, or enjoying lands,' or profits, goods, debts, l^gades, 
r sums of money ; XIV., It punished the saying of mass bw a 
ne of 120/., and the hearing of mass with a fine of 601. ; aV., 
^ny Catholic priest, who retumedfirom beyond iheuat, and y^ho 
id not abjure his religion in. three days ^afterwards, and also 
ny person who returned to the Ca$holie faith, or procnred snid- 
ier lo return to it, this merciless, this sanguinary eode, potiiah- 
d with hanging, ripping outofhowela, emd piartaing ! , 
435. In IRELAND the code was still more ferodont, more 
idcously bloody ; for, in the first place, all the cruelties of tha 
English code had, as the work of a few hours, a few strokes of 
lie pen, in one single act, been inflicted^on unhappy Ireland ; 
nd, then, IN ADDITION, the Irish code contained, amongst 
lany other fiolations of all the laws of justice and humanly, the 
oUowing twenty most savage punishments.—!.. A Catholie 
choolmaster, private or puMIc, or even nsher to a Protet- 
aint, was punished with imprisenmen^ banishment, and final* 
Y as a/e/on.^II. The Cathirfic dergy were not allowed to 6e 
a the country, without befaig reg&rteied, and kept as. a tort 
f prisoners at large, and rewordlt were given (out of the nve* 
lue raised in part on the Catholics) for disooverlag them, 601. 
or an archbishop, or bishop, 20f. finr a priest, and 101. fiir a 
choolmaster or usher.— III. Axy tUfojtuHcet of the paaee Might 
all before them any Catholic^ order him to detlare, •» §tdh, 
rhete and when he heard mass, who were prefent, and the name 
tad residence of any priestorschoohnaster that he night know 
•f ; and, if he refused to ober thisfaihnnian inqnliitien, they had 
lower to condemn hun (withbot Judge or Jiii7).toi4^ jfuri tM- 
^risonment in a fehn'e g^l}^^ P«7 90(*-<^* No Catholie 
ould purchase any manot^r.^lSS^^^rven hold mder a lease fiM> 
sore than thkty^me yearsr-^r^^y Protettaat, If he 
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cd any one of holdine^ property in trust for. a Catholic, or of bfr 
iii(^ conccraed in any sale, lease, mortgage, or other contract, 
for a Catholic; any Protestant, tlnis suspecting, might file a bUl 
against the suspected trustee, and take the estate, or propertf, 
from him. — VI. Any Protestant, seeing a Catholic tenant of ft 
farm, the produce of which farm exceeded the amount of the 
rent by more than one-third, might dispossess the Catholic^ ni 
enter on the lease in his si cad. — VII. Any Protestant seeing aCa- 
tLolic with a horse worth more than Jive pounds^ mij^ht tidee the 
horse away from him upon tendering him Jive pounds. — ^VIII. In 
order to prevent the smallest chance of justice iu these and li- 
miiar cases, none but known Protestants were to be jurymen in 
tlic trial of any such cases. — IX. Horses of Catholics might be 
seized for the use of the militia; and, besides this, Catholics wen 
compelled to pay double towards the militia. — X. Merchanti, 
whose ships and goods might be taken by privateers, during ft 
war with a Catholic Prince^ were to be compensated for their 
losses by a levy on the goods and lands of Catholics only, though, 
mind. Catholics were, at the same time, impressed, and compel- 
led to shed their blood in the war against that same Catholic 
Prince. — XI. Property of a Protestant, whose heirs at law were 
Catholics, was to go to the nearest Protestant relation, just the 
same as if the Catholic heirs had been deadf though the proper* 
ty might be entailed on them. — XII. If there were no Prote^ont 
heir; then, in order to break up all Catholic families, the entail 
and all heirship were set aside, and the property was divided, 
share and share alike, amongst uU the Catholic heirs. — Xlll. If 
a Protestant had an estate in Ireland, he was forbidden to mar* 
ry a Catholic, in, or out, of Ireland. — XIV. All marriages be- 
tw( en Protestants and Catholics were annulled though many 
children might have proceeded from tliem. — XV. Every priest, 
who celebrated a marriage between a Catholic and a Protestant, 
or between two Protestants, was condemned to be hang;ed. — ^XVI. 
A Catholic father could not be guardian to, or have the cu8tod;f 
of, his own child, if the child, however young, pretended to be a 
Protestant; but the child was taken from its own father, and put 
into the custody of a Protestant relation. — XVII. If any child o( 
a Catholic became a Protestant, the parent was to be instantly 
summoned, and to be made to declare, upon oath, the full value 
of his or her property of all sorts, and then the Chancery was to 
make such distribution of the property as it thought Jit. — ^XVIII. 
" Wives be obedient unto your own huajhands," says the great 
Apostle. *' Wives be disobedient to them, said this horrid code; 
for, if the wife of a Catholic chose to turn Protestant, it set aside 
the will of the husband, and made her a ])articipator in all his pos- 
sessions, in spite of him, however immi»ral, however bad a wifei 
or bad a mother she might have bec^. — XIX. " Honour thyf^ 
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iker and thy motherf that thy days may be lor^ in the land which 
tht Lordf thy God, giveth thee.*' ** Dishonour them/' said thi» 
savage code; for, if any one of the son^ of a Catholic father be- 
came a ProtestaDty this son was to possess all the father had, 
and the father could not sell, could not mortage, could not leave 
legacies, or portions, out of his estate, by whatever title he might 
hold it, even though it might have been the fruit of his own toil. 
— XX. Lastly (of this score, but this is only apart), **ihe Church, 
as by law established,'' was, in her great indulgence, pleased 
not only to open her doors, but to award(out of the taxes )lAtr- 
iy pounds a year for life to any Catholic priest who would ab" 
jure his religion, and declare his belief in hers ! 

436. Englishmen, is there a man, a single man, bearing that 
name, whose blood will not chill at this recital ; who, when he 
reflects that these barbarities were inflicted on men, because, 
and only because, they adhered with fidelity to the faith of their 
and our fathers ; to the faith of Alfrkd, the founder of our na- 
tion ; to the faith of the authors of Magna Charta, and of all those 
venerable institutions of which we so justly boast; who, when 
he thus reflects, and when he, being, as I am, a Protestant of the 
Church of England, further reflects, that all these cruelties were 
inflicted for the avowed purpose of giving and preserving pre- 
dominance to that Church, will not, with me, not only feel deep 
sorrow and shame for the past, but heartily join me in best en- 
deavours to cause justice to be done to the sufferers for the time 
to come ? 

437. As to the injustice, as to the barbarity, as to the flagrant 
immorality of the above code, they call for no comment, being 
condemned by the spontaneous voice of nature herself; but in 
this shocking assemblage, there are two things which impel us 
to ask, whether the love of truth, whether a desire to eradieaie 
religious error, could have formed any part, however small, of 
the motives of these punishers 7 These two things are, the re- 
ward offered to Catholic priests to induce them to come over to 
our Church ; and the terrible means made use of to prevent the 
intermarriage of Catholics and Protestants, Could these mea- 
sures ever have juggested themselves to the minds of men, who 
sincerely believed that the Church religion was supported by or- 
guments more cogent than those by which the Catholic religion 
was supported 7 The Lai0-Church had all the poweft, all the 
honours, all the emoluments, all the natural worldly allurements. 
These she continually held out to all who were disposed to the 
clerical order. And if, in addition to all these, she ha^ Mt strong 
in argument, would she have found it necessary to offer, in di- 
rect and barefaced words, a specific nun ofmone^ to any one 
who would join her ; and that too, when the pensioned convert 
must, as she well knew, break his tolcmn fow, in order to be ea 
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titled to the pay ? And as to intermarriaga, why not 
them, why punish them so severely, why annul thera'if the Ltw< 
Church were Jure that the arguments in her favour were themtd 
cogent and convincing? Who has so much power over the mind 
of woman as her husband ? Who over man, us his wife ? Would 
one persuade the other to a change of religion ? Very likelj. 
One would convert the other in nineteen cases out of twenty. 
That passion which had subdued religious prejudices, would, in 
almost every case, make both the parties of the same reli|^0D. 
But, what had the Law-Church to object to this, if she wereMN 
that hers was the true faith; if she were ncrethat the arg^mtn\t 
jor htr were more clear than those for her opponent ; if she were 
sure that every one who really loved another, who was beloved 
by timt other, and who belonged to her communion, would eofi^ 
jiirsuade that otlier to join in that communion ? What, in short, 
had she, i( quite sure of all this, to fear from intcrmarria^ 7 
And, if NOT QUITE SURE of all this, what, I ask you, sensible 
and juRt Englishmen, what had she to plead in justification of 
(he inhuman penal code 7 

438. Talk of the *'Jires in Smithfleld"! Fires, indeed, which 
had no justification, and which all Catholics severely condemn: 
but what, good God ! was the death of about two hundred fnd 
seventy-seven persons, however cru^l and unmerited that death, 
to tlic torments above described, inflicted, for more than two 
hundred years, on millions upon millions of people, to say no- 
thing about the thousands upon thousands of Catholics, who 
wore, during that period, racked to death, killed in prison, han^f- 
ed, bowelled, and quartered ! Besides, let it never be forgotten, 
that the punishments in Smithfield were for the purpose of re- 
claiming; fur the purpose of making examples of afeto, who 
set at nought the religion of their fathersy and that in which they 
themselves had been born. And, if these punishments were un- 
just and cruel, as all men agree that they were, what shall we 
say of, how shall we express sufficient abhorrence of, the above 
penal code, which was for the punishment, not of afeto, but of 
millions of people; or the punishment, not of those who hftd 
apostatized from the religion of their fathers, but of those who, 
to their utter worldly ruin, adhered to that religion 9 If we find 
no justification, and none, we all say there was, for the punish- 
ments of Mart's reign, inflicted, as all men know they were, on 
very few persons, and those personc not only apostates from the 
faith of their fathers, but also, for the most part, either notori- 
ous traitors, or felons, and, at the very least, conspirators agmiustt 
or most audacious insulters of, the royal authority and the per* 
son of the Queen ; if we find no justification, and we all agree thai 
there was none, for these punishments, inflicted, as all men know 
they were, during a/eu^mon/Af of furious and unreflecting laali 
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fter the quelling of a dangerous rebellion, which had dearlj 
:d that apostate and conspirator were one and the same, 
ad led to the hasty conclusion, that the apostacy must be 
)ated, or that it would destroy the throne , if we find, even 
* such circumstances, no justification for these punish- 
s, where are we to look for, not a justification, but for a 
id of qualification of our abhorrence of the above-mention* 
rbarities of more than two hundred years, inflicted on mil> 
upon millions of people ; barbarities premeditated in the 
ce of all provocation ; contrived and adopted in all the 
less of legislative deliberation ; executed in cold blood, and 
vered in for ages in defiance of the admonitions of con- 
re; barbarities inflicted, not on apostates, but on those who 
:d to apostatize ; not on felons, conspirators, and rebels, 
1 innocent persons, on' those who had, under all and every 
nstance, even while feeling the cruel lash of persecution, 
as faithful to their king as to their God ; and, as if we were 

to come to the end of the atrocity, all this done, too, with 
d to Ireland, in flagrant breach of a solemn treaty with the 
sh king ! 

'. And, is this the *' tolerant, the mild, the meek Cbuirch as 
w established" 7 Have we here the proofs of Protestant 
eind good works 7 Was it thus that St. Austin and St. Pa- 
introduced, and that St. Swithin and Alfred and William 
ckham, inculcated, the religion of Christ? Was it out of 
I like these, that the cathedrals and the palaces and the 
rsities, and the laws and the courts of justice arose 7 What I 
h men for retaining the faith of their fathers ; inflict all 
of insults and cruelties on them for not having become 
Eites ; put them, because they were Catholics, out of the pr0'< 
n of all the laws that their and our Catholic ancestors had 
:d for the security of their children ; call their religion 
atrous and damnable" treat them as obstinate idolaters, 

your Church-Calendar contains none but saints of that ve- 
iigion ; boast of your venerable institutions, all of Catholic 
I, while you insult, pillage, scourge, hunt from the fac<e of 
irth, the true and faithful adherents to the faith of the au- 

of those institutions 7 " Aye," the persecutors seem to 
answered, ** and hunt them we will" But why, then, if 
on be your motive; if your barbarities arise from a desire to 
rt men from error, why be so lenient to Q^akers and Jews; 
not only not punish, but sufier them even to appoint parsons 
ir churches f Ah ! my friends, the Laii^-Church had taken 
hes and lands, and others had taken no abbies and the like, 
Quakers and Jews ! Here was the real foundation of the 
i of that insatiable rancour, which went on from 1668 to 

producing, to millions of innocent people, torment added 
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to torment, and which, at the end of that loof period, wttmA 
to have resolTcd to be satisfied with nothing thoit of the Ml 
extermination of its victims. 

440. But, now, all of a sudden, in 1778, the face ofihingi k- 
gan to change ; the Church, as by law estabhshed, waa, aU it 
once, thought capable of existing in safety, with a great relaxac 
tion of the penal code ! And, without even asking it, the Catho- 
lics found the code suddenly softened, by divert Acta of Parlii^ 
ment, in both countries, and especially in Ireland ! Thia Avaic- 
nity and generosity will surprise us; we shall wonder whence it 
came ; we shall be ready to believe the souls of the parties It 
have been softened by a sort of miracle, until we IooIk back la 
paragraphs 424 and 426. There we seethe real cause of this tor* 
prising humanity and generosity ; there we tee the AiiSRiOAn 
unfurling the standard of independence, and, having been backed 
by France, pushing on towards success, and, thereby, letting » 
example to every oppressed people, in every part of the wwld,^ 
unhappy, trodden down Ireland, not excepted ! There wm, too^ 
before the end of the war, danger of inttuion on the put of 
France, who was soon joined in the war by Spain and HoUaad; 
so that, before the close of the contest, the Catholics had obtaia- 
ed leave to breathe the air of their native country in safetj ; and, 
though, as an Englishman, I deeply lament, that this cost Eng- 
land her right arm, I most cordially rejoice in oontemplatii^p 
the event. Thus was fear gratified, in a moment, at tlie veiy 
first demand, with a surrender of that, which Iwd, for aget, 
been refused to the incessant pleadings of justice and Immanitj; 
and thus the American revolution, which, at we have seen, grew 
immediately out of the '' no-popcry** or " gloilout," reToliition 
in England, which latter was, as we have clearly teen, madtfw 
the express purpose of extinguishing the Catfiolie rtligion f$r 
ever: thus was this very event the cause of the beginning' of • 
cessation of the horrible persecutions of those who had, with Adxf' 
lity wholly without a parallel, adhered to that religion ! 

441 . This great event was soon followed by another Ml gnat' 
er : namely, the French Revolution, or *' Reformation" the 
FIFTH. Ilumiliation greater than the Etiglish government had 
to endure, in tiie above event, it is difficult to conceive ; but tbt 
French Revolution taught the world what " Heformationif* can 
do, when pushed to their full and natural extent. In Engtaad 
tiio '' Reformation" contented itself with plundering the eoQ> 
vents and the poor of their all, and the secular clergy in pait 
But, in France, they took the whole : though we ought to mark 
well this difference : that, in France, they applied this whole If 
the use of the public : a bad use, perhaps ; but, to public use tb^ 
applied the whole of the plunder; while, in England, the ple^ 
der was scrambled for, and remained divided amongst uuitss* 
duals' 
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442. Well ; but, here was a great triumph for the clergy of the 
** church as by law established" ? They, above all men, must 
have hailed with delight the deeds of the French "Reformation"? 
No : but, on the contrary, were amongst the foremost in calling 
for war to put down that *' Reformation" ! What ! Not like this 
"Reformation"! Why, here were convents broken up, and 
monks and nuns dispersed ; here were abbey-lands confiscated ; 
here was tlie Catliolic religion abolished; here were Catholic 
prie«ts hunted about and put to death m almost as savage a man- 
ner as those of England had been; here were laws, seemingly 
translated from our own cotle, against saying or hearing mass, 
and against priests returning into the kingdom ; here wa? a com- 
,/lcte annihilation (as far as legislative provisions could go) of 
that which our church clergy called ** idolatrous and damna- 
ble^^; here was a new religion " established by law"; and, that 
no feature might be defective in the likeness, here was a royal 
family set aside by law for ever, by what they called a " glori- 
ous revolution"; and there would have been an abdicating king, 
but he was, by mere accident, stppped in his flight, brought 
back, and put to death, not, however, without an example to 
plead in the deeds cf tlie English double-distilled Protestant 
** Reformation" people. 

443. What ! Can it be true that our church-clergy did not like 
this French " Reformation"? And that they urged on war 
against the men, who had sacked convents, killed priests, and 
abolished that which was "idolatrous and damnable"? Can it 
be true, that they who rose against King James because he want- 
ed to give Catholics liberty of conscience ; that they who upheld 
the horrid penal code, in order to put down the Catholic religion 
in England and Ireland; can it be true, that they wanted war, 
to put doion the men, who had put down that religion in France? 
Aye, aye ' But these men had put down all TITHES too! Aye, 
and all bishoprics, and deaneries, and prebendaries and all fat 
beiiefices and pluralities! And, if they were permitted to do 
this with impunity, OTHJpRS might be tempted to do the same* 
Well, but, gentlemen of theiaij^-church, though they were wick- 
ed fellows for doing this, still this was better than to sulSer to re- 
main that which you always told us was " idolatrous and dam- 
nable." "Yes, yes; but, then, these men established, by taw, 
ATHEISM, and not Church-of-England Christianity." Now, 
in the first place, they saw about forty sorts of Protestant reli- 
gion ; they knew that thirty-nine of them must be false : they 
had seen our rulers make a Church by law, just such an one as 
they pleased; they had seen them alter it by law : and, if there 
were no standard of faith : no generally acknowledged authority : 
if English law-makers were to change the sort of religion at their 
pleasure: why, pray, were not French law-makers to do (Itf 
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same 7 If English law-inakcrs could take the spiritual supnmt' 
cy from the Huccessor of Saint Peter, and give it to HenrtTB 
M'iFK-KiLLKK, why niig^ht not the Trench give theirs to LipxaoT 
Besides, as to tlic sort of religion, though Atukism is bad enoo{;b| 
could it be VVOUS[!L than what you tell ug is ** idolatrous and 
danuuihlc^'/ It might rause people to he damned ; but conldit 
cause tlieni to he more t/inn damned? Alns, there remains odIt 
the abolition of tlic TnilKS and of the FAT CLERICAL 
POSTS, as a valid objection, on your part, against ** Ucfonna* 
tion" the FIFTH ; and, 1 beg the nation to remember, that/Af 
tear agaiiiil it has left us to pay, /ur evert the interest of a debt, 
created by that war, o( seven hundred millions of pounds sterling, 
a war which wc never should have seen, if we had never sees 
that which is called a *' Reformation." 

444. The French Revolution, though it caused numerous ho^ 
rid deeds to be committed, produced, in its progress, and iu iti 
end, a great triumph for the Catholics. It put the fidelity of tlie 
Catholic priests and the Protestant pastors to the test ; and, while 
not one of (he former was ever seen to save his life by giving op 
bis faith, all the latter did it without hesitation. It showed, st 
last, the people of a great kingdom returning to the Catholic 
worship by choice; v\bcn they might have been, and may bow 
be, Protestants, without the loss of any one right, immunity, 
or advantage, civil or military. But the greatest good that it ' 
produced fell to tlie lot of ill-treated Ireland, The revolutionist! I 
were powerAd, they were daring, they, in" 1793, cast their tytt 
on Ireland; and now, for the second time, a softening ofthept- 
nal code took place, making a change which no man livio|^ ever 
expected to see ! Those who had been considered as almost be* 
neath <logs, were now made capable of being MAGISTRATES; 
aiiff now, amongst many other acts of generosity, wc saw estab* 
lished, at the public expense, a COLLKGE/or the education oj 
Catholics cxclusivtly, thus doing, ly law, that which the law- 
givers had before made lllGfl TREASON! Ah! but, there 
were the French with an army of four hundred thousand men; 
and there were the Irish people, who must have been something 
more, or less, than men, if their breasts did not boil with resent- 
ment. Alas ! that it should be said of England, that tlie Irish 
have never appealed with success but to her fears! 

445. And, shall this always be said / Shall it ever be said 
again 7 Shall we not now, by sweeping away for ever cvenr 
vestige of this once horrible and still oppressive code, reconcile 
ourselves to our long ill-treated brethren and to our own con- 
sciences 7 The code is still a penal code : it is still a just ground 
of complaint: it has still disqualifications that are greatly inju- 
rious, and distinctions that are odious and msultiug. I. It stiU 
shuts Catholic peers out of those scats, in the Houst of LordB^ 
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which arc their hereditary right, and Catholic gentlemen out of 
the House of Coninions. II. Then, as if caprice were resolved 
not to be behind hand with injustice^ this code, which allows Ca- 
tholic freeholders, in Ireland, to vote at electionSf for members 
of tlie parliament of the now ** united kingdom/' refuses that 
right to all Catholics in England ! ill. It excludes Catholics from 
ail coporations, IV. It excludes them from ati offices under the 
government, in England, but admits them to inferior offices in 
Ireland. V. It takes from them the right of presenting to any 
ecclesiastical benefice, though Quakers and Jews are allowed to 
enjoy that right! VI. It prevents them from endowing any 
school, or college, for educating children in the Catholic reli- 
gion ; and this, too, while there is now, by law established, a col- 
lege, for this very purpose, supported out of the taxes ! Here is 
consistency ; and here is, above all things, sincerity ! What, 
maintain, out of the taxes, a college to teach exclusively, that re- 
ligion, which you call ** idolatrous and damnable"! VII. This 
code still forbids Catholic priests to appear in their canonical 
habiliments, except in their chapels or in private houses ; and it 
forbids the Catholic rites to be performed in any building which 
has a steeple or bells ! What ! forbid the use of steeples and bells 
to that religion which created all the steeples and all the bells ; 
that built and endowed all the churches, all the magnificent ca- 
thedrals, and both the universities ! And why this insulting, this 
galling prohibition ? Why so sedulous to keep the symbols of 
this worship out of the sight of the people? Why, gentle /atr- 
church, if your features be so lovely as you say they are, and if 
those of your rival present, as you say they do, a mass of disgust- 
ing deformity ; why, if this be the case, are you, who are the most 
gentle, amiable, and beautiful church that law ever created ; 
why, I say, are you so anxious to keep your rival out of sight f 
Nay, and out of hearing too ! What ! gentle and all-persuasive 
and only true Zau7-church, whose parsons and bishops are such 
able preachers, aqd mostly married mea into the bargain, what 
are you afraid of from the steeples and bells if used by Catholics 7 
One would think, that the more people went to witness the ** ido' 
latrous" exhibitions, the better you would like it. Alas i gentle 
and lovely /ato-church, there are not i 9W in the kingdom, many 
men, so brutishly ignorant as not to seethe real motives for this 
uncommonly decent prohibition. VIII. It forbids a Catholic 
priest in Ireland to be guardian to any child, IX. It forbids Ca- 
tholic laymen in Ireland, to act in the capacity of guardian to 
the children or child of any Protestant. X. It forbids every Ca- 
tholic in Ireland to have arms in his house, unless he have a 
freehold of ten pounds a year, or 300/. in personal property. 
XI. It disables Irish Catholics from voting at vestries oo ques- 
tions relating to the repair of the church, though they are com* 

90 
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])HI<mI to pay for those repairs. XII. Lastly, in Ireland, this code 
still inlVivtH detUhj or ut least, a 500/. penalty, on tiic Catholic priest, 
^vlio celcbrutes a marriage between two Protestants, or between a 
Protestant and a Catholic. Honie ofthejw^es have decided, thit 
it Is death; others^ that it is tlie pecunim'y penalty. DeatJi, or 
money, however, the public papers have recently announced to ui, 
tiiat KiK-li a marriage lias now been openly celebrated in Dublin, 
betwcoi) tiie present Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (who must 
be a Protestant) and a Catholic Ladt of tlie late rebellious 
AnifTican States ! So that, all put together, Dublin exhibits, at 
tiiis moment, a tolerably curious scene : a College established by 
law, for the teaching of tliat religion, which our Church regards ai 
*Uitol(ttrnus and damnabUy-^ and to be gvUty of teaching whichwu, 
only a few years ago, high treason ! A Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
who mu.tt belong to our Church, and whomiut have taken an otUi 
protesting against the Catliolic supremacy, taking to his arms a €§• 
tholio wife, who mxtst adhere to that supremacy I Then comes a 
(Catholic priest, marrying this pair, in the face of two unrepealed 
laws, one of which condemns him to death for the act, and the other 
of wliicb condemns him to pay a fine of five hundred pounds I And, 
lastly, comes, as tlic public prints tells us, a complimerUary Idter^ 
on the occasion, to the bridegroom, on the port, and in tlie hand- 
writing, of the King! 

4\6. AVell, then, is this code, is any fragment of it, longer to 
continue ? Is it to continue now, when all idea of eonversicn U 
Protentantism is avowedly abandoned, and when it is notorious that 
the Catholic faith has, in spite of ages of persecution, done more 
tlian maintain its ground 7 Are peers still to be cut off fVom their 
hereditary riglits and honours ; are gentlemen to be shut out of 
the (yommons* House ; are lawyers to be stopped in their way to 
the bench ; are freeholders and free-men to be deprived of their fian- 
chiscs ; are the whole to lie under a stigma, which it is not in human 
nature should fail to fill them with resentment ; and all this, because 
they adiicre to the religion of tlieir and ourfatiiers, and a religion, 
too, to educate youth hi which, exclusively, there is now a college 
yupportcd out of the taxes? Is all this great body of men, forming 
onotiiird part of the whole of the people of this kingdom, containing 
men of :ill ranks, from tlie peer to the labourer, to continue to be 
thus insidtcd, tlius injured, thus constantly irritated, constantly 
impelled to wish for distress, danger, defeat, and disgrace to tlicir 
nati>e count r}', as affording the only chance of their obtaining jui- 
tice ? And are we, merely to gratify the Laic-Church, by xiphdA' 
ing her preifomhumce, still to support, in peace, a numerous and 
most expensive army ; still to be exposed, in war, to tlie danger of 
seehig concession come too late, and to all those conscqiu^nees, the 
nature and extent of wliich it makes one shudder to think of 7 

447. Here, tlicn, we arc, at tlio end of three hundred jfMn 
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from the day when Henry VIII. began the work of " Rtfonnfr- 
tion'' : here we are, after passing through scenes of plunder and of 
blood, such as the world never beheld before : here we are, with 
these awful questions still before us ; and here we are, too, with 
forty sorts of Protestant religion, instead of the onefaldf in which 
our forefathers lived for nine hundred years ; here we are, divided 
and split up into sects, each condemning all the rest to eternal 
flames ; here we are, a motley herd of Church people, Methodists, 
Calvanists, Quakers, and Jews, chopping and changing with every 
wind ; while the faith of St. Austin and St. Patrick still remains 
what it was when it inspired the heart and sanctified the throne of 
Alfred. 

448. Such, as far as religion is concerned, have been the e0ects 
of what is called the '^ Reformation*' ; what it» effects have been 
in other respects ; how it has enfeebled and impoverished the na- 
tion ; how it has corrupted and debased the people ; and how it 
has brought barracks, taxing-houses, poor-houses, mad-houses, 
and jails, to supply the place of convents, hospitals, guilds, and 
alms-houses, we shall see in the next number ; and tlien we shall 
have before us the whole of the consequences of this great, memcv* 
rable, and fatal event 



LETTER XVI. 



FORMER POPULATION OF ENGLAND AND IRELAND. FORlfER 

WEALTH. — FORMER POWER. — FORMER FREEDOM. — FORMER 
PLENTY, EASE, AND HAPPINESS. 

Ktnnngton, Slst March, 1826. 
My Friends, 

449. This Letter is to conclude my task, which task was to 
make good this assertion, that -the event called the " Reformation** 
had- impoverished and degraded the main body of the people of 
England and Ireland. In paragraph 4, I told you, that a fair and 
honest inquiry would teach us, that the word " Reformation" 1 
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in this case been misapplied ; that there was a c/iong:*, but a< 
grcuWj for the icorse; lliat the thing, called tlie Reformatio! 
engendered in beastly lust, brought fortli in hypocrisy and p 
and cherished and fed by plunder, devastation, and by ri 
innocent English and Irish blood ; and that, at to its more i 
consequences, they are, some of them, now before us, in tt 
scry, tliat beggar>', that nakedness, that hunger, that ever! 
wrangling and spite, wliich now stare us in the face and st 
ears at every turn, and which the " Reformation" has givei 
exchange for tlic case and happmcss and harmony and Ch 
charity, enjoyed so abundanlly, and for so many ages, by o 
tliolic forefathers." 

450. All tliis has been amply proved in the fifteen for 
Letters, except that I have not yet showTi, in detail, how our C 
forefathers lived, what sort and what quantity of food and r 
they had, compared with those which we have. This I ai 
about to do. I have made good my charge of beastly lust, 
crisy, perfidy, plunder, devastation and bloodshed ; the cha 
misery, of beggary, of nakedness and of hunger, remains to 
ly established. 

451. But, I choose to be better ratlier than worse tfa 
word ; I did not pledge myself to prove any tiling as to the j 
tiojij wealthf power, vjid freedom of the nation ; but I will noi 
not only that tlie people were better off, but better fed an^ 
before the " Reformation*' than they ever have been since 
that tlie nation was more popidouSy icealthyf powerful and/ 
(bre, than it ever has been since tliat event. Read modem i 
ccrs, called historians, every one of whom has written for p 
pension ; read the statements about the superiority of the | 
over former times ; about our prodigious increase in popu 
wealth, power, and, above all tiiuigs, our superior freedom 
the monstrous lies of Hume, who, (vol. 5, p. 502,) unblu 
asserts '^ that one good county of England is now capable of i 
a greatet* effort than the whole kingdom was in the reign of H( 
when to maintain the garrison of tlic small town of Calais n 
more than a third of the ordinat'y revenues** ; tliis is tlie way in 
every Scotchman reasons. He always estimates the wealt 
nation by the money the government squeezes out of it. ] 
gets that '* a poor government makes a rich people.** Ace 
to this criterion of Hume, America must now be a ivretched 
country. This same Henry V. could conquer, really cc 
France, and that too, without beggaring England by hiring 
lion of Prussians, Austrians, Cossacks, and all sorts of bii 
But writers have, for ages, been so dependant on the gore 
and the aristocracy, and the people have read amd believed a 
of what thev have said, and especially in praise of the "Re 
IP"**"" " its effects, that it is no wonder that thcj 
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that, in Catholic times, England was a poor, beggarly ipot, 
a very few people on it ; and that the *' Reformation," and 
)usc of Brunswick and the Wliigs, have given ua all we po»- 
* wealth, of power, of freedom, and have almost created us, 
least, if not actually begotten us, caused nine-tenths of us to 
n. These are all monstrous lies ; but they have succeeded 
is. Few men dared to attempt to refute them ; and, if any 
ide the attempt, he obtained few hearers, and ruin, in some 
or other, was pretty sure to be the reward of his virtuous 
NOW, however, when we are smarting under the lash of 
ty ; NOW, when every one says, that no state of things ever 
< bad as this ; NO\V men may listen to tlie truth, and, there- 
will lay it before them. 

PopuLousKESs is a thing not to be proved by positive facts, 
\e there are no records of the numbers of the people in for- 
mes ; and because those which we have in our own day are 
)usly false ; if they be not, the English nation has added a 
3 its population during the last ttooUy years ! In short, our 
1 records I have, over and over again, proved to be false, 
ilarly in my Register, No. 2, of Volume 46. That England 
ore populous in Catholic times than it is now we must be- 
vhen we know, that in the three first Protestant reigns, 
nds of parish churches were pulled down, that parishes were 
in more than two thousand instances, and when we know 
2C returns now before Parliament, Uiat, out of 11,761 parish- 
England and Wales, there arc upwards of a thousand, 
lo not contain a hundred persons each^ men, women, and 
n. Then again, the size of the churches. They were 
stly built, in general, to hold three, four, five, or ten 
he number of their present parishioners, including all the 
ans. What should men have built such lai^ churches 
We are told of their ^^ piety and sea/;" yes, but there must 
een men to raise the buildings. The Lord might favour the 
but there must have been hands as well as prayers. And, 
lotive could there have been for putting together such large 
ties of stone and mortar, and to make walls four feet thick, 
wcrs and steeple, if there had not been people to fill the 
gs 7 And how could the labcm' have been performed ? — 
must have been men to perform the labour ; and, can any 
lieve, that this labour would have been performed, if there 
t been a necessity for it? We now see large and most 
ancient churches, and these in great numbers too, with only 
mud-huts to hold the thirty or a hundred of parishioners. Our 
iiers built /o}' ever, little thinking of the devastation that we 
x> behold ! Next come the lands, which they cultivated, 
lich we do not, amounting to millions of acres. This any 
ly verify, who will go into Sussex, Hampshire, DorsetsMrv 

20» 
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DeTOiuhire and Cornwall. They grew com on the sides ol 
which we now never attempt to stir. They made the hill in 
form of steps of a stairs f in order to plough and sow lI:o flat 
These flats, or steps, still remain, und are, in some cases, sti 
tivated ; hut, in nine cases out of ten, they are not Why t 
they have performed tliis prodigious lahour, if tliey had nc 
moulJis to cat the com ? And how couhi they have pcrforme 
lahour witliout numerous hands ? On the high lands of 1 
shire and Dorsetsliirc, there are spots of a thousand acres tog 
which still hear the uneffaceable marks of tlie plougli, and 
now never feel that implement. Tlic modem writhigs on th 
ject of ancient population are mere romances ; or they havi 
jmt forth with a \icvr of paying court to the government of th 
George Chalmers, a placeman, a pensioner, and a Scotc 
has been one of the most conspicuous in this species of decc 
He, in what he calls an *' EsTiMATE,"*states the popular 
England and Wales, in 1377, at 2,092,978. The half of 
were, of course, females. The males then, were 1,046,486. 
children, the aged, the infirm, tlie sick, made a half of Ihet 
that tliere were 523,343 left of able bodied men in this whole 
dom ! Now, the cliurches, and tlic religious houses amoun 
Uat time, to upwards of 16,000 in number. There was one 
to every church, and these Priests, together with the Monl 
Eriars, must have amounted to about 40,000 able men, h 
483,243 able men. So that, as there were more than 14,0< 
rish churches, there were not quite twelve cble bodied men to 
Hume says. Vol. III. p. 9, that Wat Ttlrr had, in 1381, 
vcars after Chalmers's date,) " a hundred thousand men a 
bled on BLACKHEATH ;" so that, to say nothing of tl 
merous bodies of insurgents, assembled, at the same time 
Hertford, Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk, and Lincoln ;" to say n< 
of the King's army of 40,000," (Hume, Vol. IH. p.8 ;) ai 
say nothing of all the nobility, gentry, and rich people, 
Wat Xylcr had got together, on Blackhcath, MORE T 
ONE-FIFTH of all the able bodied men in England and W 
And, he had, too, collected them together in the space of 
six days! Do we want, can we want, any thing more 
this, in answer, in refutation of.these writers on the ancie 
pulation of tiie country 7 Let it be observed, that, in these 
there were, as Hume himself relates, and his authorities 
also, frequently 100,000 pilgrims at a time assembled ai 
terbury, to do penance, or make offerings, at the shr 
Thomas a Becket. There must, then, have been 60,00C 
here at once ; so that,' if we were to believe this pensioned S 
writer, we must believe, that more than A TENTH of all th 
bodied men of England and Wales were frequently asien 
at one and the same time^ in one city, iu an extreme cori 
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the island, to kneel at the tomb of one single saint. Monitrout 
lie ! And, yet it has been sucked down by " cnlighUned Pro- 
testants," as if it had been a part of the Gospel. But, if Can- 
terbury could give entertainment to 100,000 strangers at a time, 
wliat must Canterbury t7«e//have been ? A grand, a noble, a 
renowned city it was, venerated, and even visitedf by no small 
part of the Kings, Princes, and JNobles of all Europe. It is 
now a beggarly, gloomy looking town, with about 12,000 inha- 
bitants, and, as the public accounts say, loiih 3,000 of those in- 
habilanls paupers, and with a part of the site of its ancient and 
splendid churches, convents and streets, covered with barracks, 
the-Cathedral only remaining, for the purpose, as it were, of 
keeping the people in mind of the height from which they have 
fallen. The best criterion of the population is, however, to be 
found in the number and size of the churches, and that of the re- 
ligious houses. There was one parish church to every four 
square miles, throughout the kingdom ; and one religioiu house, 
(including all the kinds,) to every thirty square miles. That it 
to say, one parish church to every piece of land two miles each 
tcay ; and one religious house to every piece of land Jive miles 
long, and six miles wide. These are facts that nobody can de- 
ny. The geography tells us the number of square miles in the 
country, and as to the number of parishes and religious houses, 
it is too well known to admit of dispute, being recorded io 
books without number. Well, then, if the father ofUeshiuuelf 
were to come, and endeavour to persuade us, that Eneland was 
not more populous before the '* Reformation" than it is now, he 
must fail with all but downright ideots. The same may be said 
with regard to Ireland, where there were, according to Arcb- 
DALL, 742 religious houses in the reign of Henry VllT. ; and, of 
course; one of tliese to every piece of land six miles each Ufay ; 
and where there was a parish church to every piece of land a 
little more than two miles and a half each way. Why these 
cliurches ? What were they built for? By whom were they 
h«.ilt? And how were all these religious houses maintained Y 
Alas! Ireland was, in those days, a fine, a populous, and a 
rich country. Her people were not then half nidied and half 
starved. There,were, then, no projects for relieving the Irish 
bv sendin"^ them out of their native land ! 

'4)3. THF: wealth of the country is a question easily de- 
cided. In the reign of Henry Vllf., just before the " Reformat 
tion," .the whole of tlie lands in England and Wales, had, ac- 
cording to Hume, been rated, and the anntuU renlal was found 
to be three millions; and, as to this, Hume, (Vol. 4. p. 197.) 
quotes 'Undoubted authorities. Now, in order to know what 
these three millions were worth in our money, we must look at 
the Act of Parliament, 24th year of Henry VIII., Chap. B, which 
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says, that " no person shall take for htf.f or fork above a ka\J* 
penny, and for mutton or veal above three JJirthings a pound, 
avoirdupoisc weight, and less in those places where th«y benov 
toldfor less." This is by retail, mind. It is sale in the butchen' 
shops. So that, in order to compare the then with the vrttaA 
amount of the rental of the country, we must first sec what the 
annual rental of England and Wales no\c is, and then we must 
see what the price of meat now is. I wish to speak here of uo- 
thiuf!^ that I have not unqucslionable authority for, and 1 have no 
such authority with regard to the amount of the rental as it b 
just at this moment ; but, 1 have that authority for what the 
rental was in the year 18(.>4. A return, printed by order of the 
House of Commons, and dated 10th July, 1804, states that *'the 
returns to the Tax-office [property tax,] prove the rarAr-rental 
of England and Wales to be thirty-eight million* a year," Here, 
then, we have the rental to a certainty; for what was there Chat 
could escape the all-setircliing, taxing eye of Pitt and his unden 
strappers? Old Harry's iuexperience must have made him ■ 
poor hand, compared with Pitt, at finding out what people got 
for their land. Pitt's return included the rent of mines, canali, 
and of every species of real property ; and the rental, the rack' 
rental, of the whole amounted to thirty-eight milliont. This, 
observe, was in time of Bank-restrictions; in time of h^k 
prices : in time of niostrously high rents : in time of high price 
of meat ; that very year I gave 18^. a score for fat hogs, taking 
head, feet, and all together; and, for many years, before and 
after, and including 1804, beef, pork, mutton and veal were, 
taken on the average, more than ttnpence a pound bv retail.— 
Now, as Old Harry's Act orders the meat to be sold, in some 
places, for less than the halfpenny and the three farthings, we 
may, I think, fairly presume, that the general price was a half- 
penny. So that a halfpenny of Old Harry's money was equal 
in value to tenpence of Pitt's money : and, therefore, the thret 
millions of rental in the time of Harry, ought to have become 
sixty millions in 1804 ; and it was, as we have seen, only thirty 
f.ight millions. In 1822, Mr. Curwen said, the rental had fal- 
len to twenty millions. But, then meat had also fallen in price. 
It is safer to take 1804, where we have undoubted authority to 
goon. This proof is of a nature to bid defiance to caviL No 
man ran di.<4)ute any of the facts, and they arc conclusive as to 
the point, that the nation was more wealthy before the ''Refor- 
mation" than it is now. But, there are two other Acts of Par^ 
liaraent, to which I will refer, as corroborating, in a very striking 
manner, this fact of the superior general opulence of Catholic 
times. The Act, 18th year of Henry VI., Chap. XI., after set- 
ting forth the cause for the enactment, provides, that no maa 
shall, under a hca\ v penalty, act as njusticr of the 9saes who 
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hms not lands and tenements of the olear yearly Talne of tutfd^ 
pounds. This was .in 1439, about a hiindre4 J^iun before tlM 
above-mentioned Act, about meat, of Henry vtll. The moii^ 
was of still higher value in the reign of Henry VI. However, 
taking it as before, at twenty times the value of our money, the 
justice of the peace must then have had /our hundred poundt a 
year of our money; and we all know, that we have justices 
of the peace of one hundred a year. This Act of Henry VI. 
•thows, that the country abounded in gentlemen of good estate; 
and, indeed, the Act itself says, that the people are not content- 
ed with having '' men of small behamour set over them." A 
thousand fellows, calling themselves historians, would never 
overset such a proof of the superior ^eaermk opulence and ease 
and happiness of the country. The other of the Acts, to which 
I have alluded, is 1st year of Richard III. Chap. 4., which fixes 
the qualification of a, juror at twenty thiUingttkyeBT in freehold, 
or twtnty-six and eight pence copyhold, clear of all charges. 
That is to say, a dear yearly income from nai property of, at 
least, twenty ftoundt a year of our money t And yet the Scotch 
historians would make us believe, that our ancestors were a set 
of beggars ! These things prove brfond all dispole, that £ng>» 
land was, in Catholic times, a rea/ tstoilAy ooontiy ; that wealth 
was. generally diffused; that every part of the country abound- 
ed in men of solid property ; and that, of conne* there were al- 
ways great resources at haind in cases of emerfency. If we were 
now to take it into our heads to dislike to have B|en of " tmaU 
behaviour set over us;" if we were to take a fancy to justices 
of the peace of four hundred a year; and jurors of twenty 
pounds a year ; if we were, as in. the days of good king Hen- 
ry, to say, that we ** would not- ho gvotmtd or ruled*' by men 
of " imalt behavtour," how quickly we should see Botany Bay ! 
When Cardinal Pole landed at Jhiror, in the reign of Queiei| 
Mary, he was met and escorted on his way by Ao t hotutmd 
gentlemen of the country on horseback. What! 51000 coun- 
try gentlemen, in so beggarly a countiry as Chalmers describes 
it ! Aye, and they must have been found in Kent and Surrey 
too. Can we find such a troop of conntnr gentlemen there 
now ? In short, every thing shows, that £ngland was then a 
country abounding in men of real wealth ; and that it so 
abounded precisely because the king's rei^emfe waufnaU: yet 
this is cited by Hume, and the rest of the Scotch hls^ians as 
a proof of the' natioa*s poverty ! Their notion is, that a people 
are worth what the government can wring out of them, and not 
a farthing more. And this is the doctrine which has been acted 
upon ever since the "Reformation," and which has, at last, 
brought us into our present wretched co nd itk m , 

454. As to the POWER of the conntcy, compared with what 
it is now what do wo want more than the (kcti that, for mai^^ 
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centurief , htfort the " Reformation/' England held poiieuioi 
of a considerable part of France ; that the '* Reformation" look 
ai we hare seen. ti:c two towns of Uoulogiic and Calais fron 
her, leaving her nothing but those lii:le specks in the sea, Jei 
ley and Guernsey 7 What do we want more than this 7 Frano 
was nerer a country that had any preteniions to cope with Eng 
land until the " Reformation" began. Since the ** Reformation' 
she has not only had such pretensious, but she has shown to al 
the world that the pretensions are well founded. She, even a 
this moment, holds Spain in deipite of us, while, in its course 
the " Reformation" has wrested from us a large portion of ou 
dominions, and has erected them into a state more foruiidabli 
than any we have ever before beheld. We have, indeed, grea 
standing armies, arsenals and barracks, of which our Catbolii 
forefathers had none; but they were always ready for i^or never 
theless. They had the ruourct* in the hour of necessity. Thej 
had arms and men ; and those men knew what they were to fighi 
for before they took up arms. It is impossible to look back, t( 
see the respect in which England was held for so many, maiij 
ages ; to see the deference with which she was treated by all nar 
tions, without lilushing at the thought of our present state. 
Monc but the greatest potentates presumed to think of marriage 
alliance with England. Her Kings and Queens had Kings and 
princes in their train. Nothing jittty ever thought of approach' 
ing her. She was held in such high honour, her power wai la 
universally acknowledged, that she had seldom occaiion to as- 
sert it by war. And what has she been for the last hundred and 
fifty years 7 Above half the time ai war ; and with a debt neva 
•o be paid, the cost of that war, she now rests her hopes of safetv 
solely an faer capacity of persuading her well-known foes, that 
it is nol their interest to assail her. Her warlike exertions have 
been the eflcct, not of her resources, but of an antieipatie^ nt 
those resources. She has mortgaged, she has spent befor^Jund, 
the resources necessary for future defence. And, there she ncv 
is, inviting insult and injury by her well-known weakneM, and, 
in case of attack, her choice lies between foreign victory over 
her, or internal convulsion. Power is relative. You may have 
more strength than you had, but if your neighbours have gained 
strength in a greater degree, you are, in effect, weaker than yea 
were. And, can we look at France and America, and can we 
contemplate the inevitable consequences of war, without feeling 
that we are fast becoming, and, indeed, that we are already be* 
come, a low and little nation ? Can we look back to the day t of 
our Catholic ancestors, can we think of their lofty tone and oi 
the submission instantly produced by their threats, without aigh* 
ing, alas ! those days are never to return ! 

466. And, as to the FREEDOM of the nation, where it themu^ 
'^-^ can '• cU me of any one single advantage that the ** TTtilbiBi 
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M, nnd it mcBiis noJ/iing' ittt,'tht full and fuiel cnj(i3rmcnf 
]»f tirnpmpsrtj/. tf joUibftvc uot thit; irthii be not well 
red lu T 1)11, jiau may cnll j'onreelrwfaaij'ouwin, butyouare 
IPS. Nuw, nur Cntbolic forel^thers took special cnfe upon 
cardiita] point. Thej ■ulDu'ed DuitlrerhiafrE noT pariiamcnli 
aeb their properly without caase clearly ahown. They [lid 
■talL ntvipagtri, ibcr. AiA pot talk sbaol dtbattt, they had 
tHe l^r " menial cnfaymeiit;" but they thought hunger aDd 
i grtat evils, and they ifercr lufiercii any body tojiul Ihem 
ilrd OB cold polaloFS and water. They Joohed upoit bar* 
If and rags as indubilahle niBrks of slavery, aud thay never 
d lo-reiiBI any aUeinpt to affii theia mnrliB uDon them. You 
Itrlat tbe imtAfrttdem as lon^ t 
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jfaalltjiea liiveaninfluetaec over thf conduct ortha>ero*ID> 
, And of what lUE is ihatT Oh I then they iviU prevent lh« 
ben ^m Jiiing areng. What wronger Why, HRpon'njr 
I, (hat (I'agtit not I e he paid. Tltsl ia all ; IhQI is the iue,BDd 
lOly tile, or any right or privilege that men in general cia 
,. , Ifoir how stand ire, [n ibit reapecl. compared wiib >>ai 
qTio anceainrt ? Thrv did not, perhnpi. alt vole nt rlectioni. 
jowe) Dolhe/ylielbpartor DiT And have the mun 
at Di any, erea the smallest, jaduence in Ihe'raaking of 
«ad hi (he imposing of taxes T But the loain body uf the 
It had Me Church to protect thorn in Catholic limes. The 
*«h had grtal' pauier ; it Aai naturally the ^ardian of the 
nonjienplei neidicr kmgs nor Parliamcita could let its 
IT Bl -dfefiance f the whole of our history shows, that the 
'eh was invBrinbly on Ibr side of the people, and that, in all 
audi and justly boasted of iFiunpht. wtiich our forefathers 
«ed over their kings and nobles, the Church took the lead. 
I tbii-becauiB it was dependent on neither kings nor nobleii 
use, -and aii%,bec8uie^ it acknowledged anotber head i but 
B~ielost theprotccIlpQortbeCbarcli.aad have gut nothing 
pply ils place ; or rather, whatever there is of Us power left 
aineif.ar hai betn engrcued A)/. Ike otiicr bi-muha o/tht 
, leaving the main body of IhR people to ilie mercy of thoM 
' branches. " 7'Afl JiAe(JitJI>^, Ellwand" is aphrate iueverv 
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buTJiig a Icnileiir:; la bring u»r 
thew, indeed, IK ilo ■"» intierii 
nrnd'y olMrt of much nbaal ll 
qufslioDBblv, of pictv F 

46«. FOVEWV. liuwOTM, B.aiicrai 
never-railing budge of ilBTery . , Baiic bi 
tcnemaikBoflhe real ilBie. Wh'ai Is llic'objecl of eoVitn 
To csuie men 1o live happily. Jbgy cannot b» kappj ^li 
amScieni? offend and ofraimenl. Good gotermUdlll IH_ 
a siale of things in which the. main bmlj' ate well fed and w 
dothel). It is the chief businesa otagaterDlneDt to mho Ml 
(hat one part of llie {leople do nut eauae Ihe allicr ^ai i to In 
miserable liiea. Xliere can be no morality, no virtue, no si 
rHy,.iia honesty, g,>n<ini;st n.pcople eontiniAillj tuQiiing I 
waiii ; and, il it cniel. in the Insl degree, to punish titeli pf' 

foraJmoatanj sort of crime, whichi is, in faer — •---.^ 

licarl, Dot crime of the iierpetralar, but (be cri 
trolling neceisitiei. 

4n. To what degree Ibemain body of Ihe people in X 
flrendnpaar nnd nriseraUeibawdeplaraUy wretched tt 
arcj this wc know hut loo well: nnd now, we »ir ' ' 
llivir itnte before tbjs Taunted " BifoBh'aTion.''' 
particular to die my a^ifhoriliei here. I -^ill Yn/cr hOlLd 
will give no "fifimalf,-" but, refer id authorities, 
man CGUi tali in question, such as no nan cuoden^ 
mors cojnplel^ thiui if founded on onths of Credibl 
taken batorc ajudgo and jury. 1 shaU bog-in with 
which FoKTisquE gives of the stale and nuuiner 
the English, in ihe reign of ijenry VE., that is. bi.the'i 
cendiry, when the Catholis Church was in Ihc hotgMtr 
fliry. . FoHTESitDi was Lord Chief Justice of LogMttr 
nearly IWenly years; be was a|ipoiolei Lord Hi^ <;b« 
lor hy Heilrr VI. Being in exile, in France, iD.iuirtc ' 
of Ihe wars between the Houses of York nnd Ijincnsli 
Ihe King's sun, Frince Edward, beiiif; iilsu io ciilp wiih liini. 
'' Chancellor wrote a scries of Lctlers, addrex^i'il to li" 

.plain la him Ibe nature anii cflccis ufihe I,nwi-B( '. 
id, sud to induce hlin to glitdy ilicm and u|ibold It 
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n Latin, is called Dt Lauiilmi 
FRB Laws of Ebpi.a»d. _ This 

DfLBw Aulhni-iCj', i|uolcil rcrciiiEDIIjr m our cnnrt* ol thil 
Nil uiao enn il.julif iliu IniMi of fiMi, relutei! in xuch a. 
,. it yns BuorkivrinirabvnfnuioiTs lawyer for a Prince; 
s intcikdtd (o tic read by oEhcr colemponiry lawycri^ and 
liy hU Uwycrsia future. The puiBge Ibnt I am aboul la 
i, relatiug to Iha stale ottiie Englisli, was purely inciden- 
it was uat inlended la anawgr any temporary purpose. ' It 
ioi'B betn a trae acca-anl, . ' 

B, The Cliancclliir, QfleripeiOuii; generally of the nahire 
e lawi! iif Rii^l.-ind, and iif llii; dtlfecencn lietffccnihcm and 
■wi orri.iii. ,■. i.iiii'i i.Li l» aiiqw the dlflerence inlhcir-eC- 

, by u 'I I'i ' Ml.' ^inle of Hie French people, Hud 

by ii .1' ■■ uim -.Lire of the English. His worilt, 

\t tliiK, !!-. I r 1.1 II-, 1 1 1.1 I',. Ill, inHlic niy clteck»-burD wi(li 
IB. nn-.i. i.,il..ii>. lli-i.l|., iiUlhli, the inhabitants of 

leei!'"' '"K !■■■ Kiuglhe_/b«r(AjjnrtorBlIlheir 

», till- (!r.i"iii <./ ili.ir vr.ii. tvery vintner gi'^a the fourth 
ij-or i>)iiii III' iii.iLi'^ I'l'lii. l^ iiip by sale. And all Ilic toiriu 
horuii-li- |Mv !■• I'"- Kiiii,' jcarly great rums of money, 
h anr n.'<'>.ai'<l u|iiit> III. Ill, tlir tlm eipcnies of hTs ncD Bt 
:, So Ih.-it tlie Kiiit;'£ ih)u|i!! which are always contidora- 
IK lubsiited and ]iaiil yenrly, [iy thoic ciiomtan people, who 
in th~e Tillages, beraugliii un4,cities. . Another grievaiice ii, 
f tilluge coualantly Cuds anil mBlatains two rrail-bow-mm, 
le' least ; aume find more, welf arrayed in alt their accontre-' ' 
tt, to serre Ibt King hi his wars, H« odnti as be pleaseth tu 
them out, which ii frequently done. Without any conaide- 
iQ bad (if these tilings, olbeirveiy hcofrytaxes are aisessed 
Iy upon every village within the hinj^om, for (lie Kiog's 
iwj mitiur ii there ever any inltTmiuiBn or ahatement of 
(. Exposed to tliesQ and utlwr calamities, the peasants lir« 
real bardship and niisery. Tiicir cani'anl ilrinJ utoaCfr, 
let do Ibcy tasle, Ihrou^ioat llie year, auy other liquor, On- 
upon loqie citraoi'ilinary times, or festival days. Their 
ling. eon*i»t« of /rnffa, or little short jerfti'n* made or can- ■ 
, DO better than common KtdcdiAh : <bey do mil Kfar any 
ttni, ewept of the maricit aori ; */ti tlinl ouly in the gar- 
t Undci" their frocks; nor do. th^ wear any, trowiers but 
1 the kneoB u^iwards) their legu being oipoaed and naked, 
women go biirefuot, except upon hulldavs. They do npl 
lofti except it be the fat of bacon, aiullknl in tery imall 
llilitt, with which they make a loup. Of other sorts, either 
l4 M^KWUd|^q(</D KaLfa/Ml^ luUule, liultuil 
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re killed for the uie of the better ton of people, « 

fcaiitt : Cor whom hI<ip riuails. parlridgei, hartt^itii 

IKTved, tipiHt pain of tkc giilliti ! n> fnr IlicJr pot 

"w" confume Uiem, ao Ihul Bcni-co [he tue; tlighl •■' 

» Ipilulged tlifm, hy vraj ol», ilainty. And if h h«pp. 

n !• obiened to thrive in ilie world, nnil bFcon 

' !o lfie.kiiig'ititx,pnnMiitiiiaahly n, 

I, ir*tr(6^hei»)oon reduerdttt alevei 

' Then comes hii dcstrijiiron "f (he LHOLisn, ol I 

ic 1 llioii^ " prieil-riddeii" £nf;|iiih, ^liuQi CBAbi 



vllet the Ixw). 

of tf)f vkale kingdom in Porliomeiri oi 

■y inhabilanl is al hi> liberty liilly (o lue and eajajr 

'Ikrili producetli, the ftiihj of the eartii, *h« iocreaP 

^, nd the like ; mil Ihn iinproycmeDtt ii« mskn, w~ 

QWn proper induitry, (ir efthaictieretatniln hiR at- 

n, to uie anil to enjoy, wilhout the lei, interrupili 

any. If he be in nay wiie injured, oropprested, 

i) ninendB and anlisfiittions againsl the parW & 

it is, that the inhabilaala tire rick in gold, tilvn 

necesaariei and conveniencci ot life. 3Hey rfril 

tj untew M cerlaiu timcB, upon a rtligklu uore, ' ' 

■ duiug penance, Thej- art fid in great abiitiAt 

I afJUih. aaiijiih, of nhieh (Acy hnvt plenty tttn 

- •cclolhid Ikroughoul in good uroollent; their bei 

"(irnilure in Ihcir houtea arc of woo/, and (hat 

f. The; are also nell proridedHilh all other eorti i 

ibid guiidn and necesiary iinplemcnU fcr liinbaildtj. 

^B, according tu hia ranit, halli attlhingiKihichwndiei 

fttluyandhappyF 
^•ISD. Go, itnd read thlt to (he pnnr tonls, wlio are nc 
H-weud in Ireland; ivho n re delected in robbiitf tbepig 
k Yorkahlre ; who are enling horse-Betli and graini, (i 
^ucashireand Chciliirc: who are liarneiMd llkeht 
rawing gravel in Hampihire and Susao : who h**e 
Hawed them by the Magiitralei in Norfolk : itho ara, 
EDglaud. worie fed than ihe/eJoni In the gtoli. Go, 
"■■ -' raiae their haniia from the pig-ITDUetl,' 

_ . . d, wilh ll«ir ili.ty tongiiei. cry ■' tto-l 

Bb, read lo the degraded nnd deluded wrejelies, thji a« 
W«Ule of ihelr CofAatic forerurlitra, who lived undei 
ipudently ailed "popiA t«ptrlUliot^ and lyfaimy. 
JMt lines wlilch we have the audncllv to («11 " the dt 
r~4BCk Lookat the Men picture trflhe'freDdtj 
ictiiliinea, if you have The capacity of b1 
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Ihe thought of Kow preciiely IhHl picture fill the Enj^luh MwiJ 
Look ■! all Iht ^inrfiof the picture: liiefooit. the raimenl, IhV 
game! GoaAGoAl If any one hnd told iho old Chnuuellai; 
ttiat the da; would conic, ivh?n Ibii picture, nnd ervn a pieturs 
more degrading to human nature, would GC bis Qnn . boasted 
counlr}', whnt would he have laiitT What would he haie laid, 
if he tad been lold that (he lime was to come, when the soldier, 
in EngUuU, would tiava more (hao twiuB, any more thun llirlcB, 
the lura allowed lolhe dav-iabouring man : when pelntoDs uoald 
be carried to the £e1dni the only Toodur the ploughman; wbvo 
>oup->hops would be opened to Teed the Eugliib; and when the 
judgca, sltling on that very Bench on i*hich he himicir bad (ll- 
teu for twenty Trari, H'ould. (aain the caselastyeiir of the com- 
plaint against Maq^istrntei at fiuRTHitLLEHTaR,) declare tliat 
BREAD ISD wiTKtt wcre O'o general food nf working people ia 
En5ian4I VVhnl would he hsTc laldl Why if he bad been 
told, that there was to he a " REroRHATton," accompanied by 
a total devaitaliDn of Church and Poor propertr, upheld by 
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461. But, it may be lud, thHt it WRi not, then, Ihe Cathotit, | 
Clutrck, but (he Latct that made the Engliih to bnppy ; for tba I 
French had that Church ea welt ei Ihe Engliib. Aye ! but li 
England, the Church was the VPry baiii oftht lava. The *er; 
first olauie of MiaaA CoAsrA provided >~ar the ■tability of ii 
properly and righM. A prooMion for Ihe hidigenl, an effectual 
provhion was insde Ay Hit laui that related to the Church and 
it! property; end this wai not the csie in France; and nerei 
wasllie t^sn in any country but thin: aoihiit the Engliih pcopio 
1d>I more bv a " Reformation" than any other people could hars ' 
let. I 

462. Forlcffiue'i aulhority would, of itielf, be enough ] hut I 1 
am not to itop with iL Whiti, Ibe le'e Rector of Sulbuukhr, 
in Hampihirp. giiroi, in his biitory ofthat once famous village, 
uit extract from a record, staling, that, for disarderly conduct, 
men were fimiAeil hy being " compelled to/nif a fortnight on 
brtai and bttr!" This wns about the year I3B0, in Ihe rciga 
•f jUoHiKD 11. Oh i niiierable " dark ages I" ThU l>ict niuif 

^l^lM, WniTi bad no purpose to answer. His mention of 
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the bet, or, rntker, hn trBnicript rrom Ihe rocnrd. it pUK^ 

riilintal ; and trifling ai the tkct i>, it ii coiiduBtvc as K thtl 
nOral nioili: of living in llmsctii^py dayi. Gu, tell tlm hiroM 
grfnul-dmwnri, in Haininhire, lo cry •• Xo-Popery !" fan" 
llie Pope be not |)ul dona, lie may, in linie, compel lliela 
Oa lirtad and bttriiniicad oltixKtrlug Uivni lo CouliuucM 
Ihcoxlvm (in tiWt iiutaloca aiii] pure ivnier. 

IS UQrtK: fo Acli b/ Parlinmarl, nnil, first, 11 
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((in>«iid voaJ. 4li« ptcBiiiUie has lliCiiF " ' < . 
fOOH OF.THfc POOKEK SORT.' i 
isnnineidenlal.iacotiaa of b face, 111- .u i ■ \< 
K miul hare been irue; Biid, it is a fan iij^h nr _ 

llwJutlKfB hdvedeclaccd from ib»hi;iu;U,ihuibreaiI alitn t JM 
Mb /inn) ttf IhepBOTtr KTt. Wliatdo we waut nioie Ihsp^^ 
oonvince tii llisl llio Anun tledj or itic people have ' 
vcriiftfd liy llie^'Keronuolionl" 

404^ liu(,I *\\\vTom, by olhcrAcIaorParliamcu 
riHianigiit to bavc ipoken truili. Thcie Acts il 
tiK usgu of vorkmeii abgiU L>e. There are tSTernl e^ni.h Ai U, 

rnneoctvioinaysuOice, TheAct '>H3ii of ED\v.ini.lil fl." 
WBgerwlHioutfmiil as follows. TlicrearemaiiJ u.hi'ril.i.it" 
- '' ), liuLllielbUowiiig will Ue enough for our puipoir, 
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canrentt. All the world kmni tbal Fleetwood's book u 
undoubKid aulhariiy. ■ • 

4S6. We mny, iIicd, easily believe, Umt " be«f, pork, muKoD^ ■ 
nnU »eal," werit" Uio fooil of tli.i^ poanriorl,' nUeaa-iiung-faiiJ 
JdiiT bail more |hnn llie price of a/ul gooie and a hay for adias^ 
imrt, and whBQ B womBQ was ullun'fcd.iforn rfoy'i WMrfinjt, lEi« 
price ofn qiiarl ofrad mine I Two ynrdi of Ib&dotb made 
aoatfor the skephtrd; and ai i( coila .2i. 2if. the rmper woiildi d 
cam it in 6^ days; aad, the dung-cnrt muD would earn ><■%>'■ 
aiaiiyvpairiif ihtucvtryday! Thi* dung-cart filler wauMtfl 
eaxaBjattkotn thctp'ia fo<ir dn^i; he vnaiAvaraafidlieg.tv^^^ 
years pld. in twelve days; he would earn agraa-fed ex'mtvmt'tW 
ty,day»! lo that we may easily beiii^ve, ilial "bee^ pork, m "" 
mutton" were "the fooil of [he jiiiarer j<jrf ." And injuil. tiiia 
wai "a friut-riidcn people;" a people "buried in PapiA n(- 
}?ertfLl»nf" Va oar iAjt of " PrBialoMt light" and of^ntnM 
^lyeymenl," the " poorer tort are allowed by the Magislraioa of 
Nerfolk, 3(1. a day for a tingle, man able to work. Tbal ii la 
Hy, ahalfpenny i£u than the CalboUc dung-cart niao bad; and 
tbal3rf. will get (he " So^vptry" genllemcnobootn'z ounceiof ■ 
old^we-mullon, while IlieFopiih ilting-cart (nan got, for hi* day,' 
nitber more than the qitarUr aj a/dl »fc««p. 

466. But. the Popish people might work katdeT than " en*' 
li^iaii Proleeianu." They might do mart vmrk in a day, 
Thlaia coalrory to BlllheassertionB nfthe/eefuiDpAcn; tbrlhajr/' 
ioiial that the Catholic religion nade pcvi^e Idlt. But, lo set,' 
tlUi [natter at rest, let us look at the price of Ibe joh-IaAour ; al., 
the vtmeing by lAe acre, and at the fAnu/iing ofwheat by tht fuar- 
Un and. let uisec how these wngu are tWU, compared *ith(be,< 
pric&of food. I ba.ve no /jfErJiurnoifary authority liitiie thcyeu 
1621, wbca n report wai prioted by order of the Home of Coia-i 
moni, conlaioiDg the evidence of Mr. Gluuh, of Sussex, ai to 
wages, and of Mr. GeoboS, of Norfolk, as toprice of whcAl, Tho' 
report was dated Igih June, 1831. The accouols arc for SQ ' 
years, on an average, from 1S(X) indiuiTe. Wo will now pro-' 
ceed lo see how the " popish, ptiest-riddea" Ehtglitboiau staud* . 
in compariEDn vilb the " Ifo-paperj^' EOgUshman. 

* Popiihinan. Na-papcru man. 
I. d. I. d. 

3 7.| 



at Ihc relative ;iriess/(/i<iBAeal, m 
dW "ilb his wnses. We Imv 
^faggUH" had to give jictjilnr 
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I'lidancr of Mr. Gtottax itatei, Ihat the " cnliglUtt 
iniil" hod (0 (t'lTe 10 iliillingi t, ■ biiihcl riir his wheat 
I'lnti m much si ihc ■■ papi^t/ool" wlin suff'Tti! hi 
" urieit-ridilen." Sorliat Ihe "tnliglileiiiil- ui..<.. 
n>«k«lliiniis well off» the "dBrfcageg" i...n, - .- . 

ccire (wtfre lAilftnvj'instc'ad or 3i. 7'!'' i 

gnm: Biirf he. in llScimmner, oughttu I ■ 

quai'ler of nlimt, eight lAiltingt, 'murif\ <<i i- 

Icii, flnd, ihMlnKLiMB wss iniheiame ttaio. 

4B7. Thvre! TliHl>ettle9lh«mHtlcr;iintl,.if<he Bible-Socidj, 
Biiil llu) " EducBtiua" auil the " Chrii I ion -knowledge" ginirf 
would, u Ihi-y might, cbusb this lirtls book to be r"- '■ — ■*- 
hiadtafiU (heir millions of jiDpilq, iMVDuld. ular 
thii tingdom, letlle the qiieaiinn of Ttltgim far ever snd si 
I hart now proved, that FoHTiiqOE's dcaiTTptiob.of tbc fit 
life of our CHtholic ancnlort wei cornel. Tliere wknM 
praefi but I hnTe given it. I could refer lo divert other » 
Pnrliiimeni, paiied during (sveml oenturie*. all coafirmiRfj 
Irutb nf Forlesque't accuunl. And lUere are, in Biihap P 
wood'* buok, nianji thiugi that prove Ihal the labouring pi 
were moit kiiidly Irenled by ilieir ■iiperiori, and puMJeUbl 
^>f the clergy : for iDttatice, ho liai an iieni in ll|e ^ptndfl 
of a conrent, " 30 pajr of auliimnal glutei for "■■ 
Thla wHi lid " mpentUion.'' In our "enligbteoed" anil Jl 
reading age, who IliiuktofglaSEi for |>Ionghi> 
prie)U ai well b> the " dark ages" people had ; «ur> rUt wfl 
•> thein ; but theirs fed at the laine lime : both mount, butlln 
leem to haie utedihe rein moie, and spur leu. Kiic 
obierve, thai Iha paj of pertFOna in high tHualioiu waa, 
pared will) thai of the preisul. day, tery loir, when e^.^. 
with the pay of the tcorking clanci. If yow calculata the ]|) 
pajr of the dung-cart man, you will find it, if multiplied by I 
(which tiriagi llto ourninney,) (o amount io91 jievadt ayr 
while Ibearerage pay of the Juuoei did not eicced60I, arf 
«f the then money, and, ofcounic, did not eiceeil 1,2001. ■ 
afonrmonry. So that a Judge had not lo much . 
dUng-cart fillen- To beiwe, Judgei had, in those "darku 
when LiTTtlTon and Fdrtei^de lifed and wrote, pretty «| 
liceil Ibr FotlTtniDi laya. that they led live* of great " '^ 
and conleaiplBtian," and that they nerer aol in court I 
houri in n ifay, from 8 to 11 ! Alaal if they had llicd In ihia "' 
tightened *Ee," they would have found little tine for their "(««■ 
lein;lla(wn /" they wanldhB<efoundpleDfyDfwork;lhry would 
hatefguDd. lhallhcirawa«no tiDecare, at any rale, and (hallaa 
tHM* their pny vat nol adequate to their enonnniii labavf. 
k^Btil aDothor indubjiitbtc proof of Ibe gieat and gtoeral hR^B 
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BBS and harmony sad honeslj und innocence U«t rcig;ncd io 
_ mtiy. THt JitdgiK lidliva nf Uiaarel in Uut oiit fiirt, ■ 
(JcnMlj irtaledlija iniui,«holiiul Lesn Iwentj jeiirs CUitrJu. 
orUiu King's Dencli, na hare llie truo churacUir uf Lhu as long g 
!uratiial*d religion of OUT fatliers. 

WH. Ab to the bare Tact, this moat intaresting fact, U. .. . 
miUn biidy orilie.pGD|ile liare been vivpaaerakidiaui dtgndtdiii 
l.lic l.iiiiri gr ths CaUiotic sirBy; u lo tliis fact Uuire call lia 
iUiii!iL ill ftj ' iiiiiiJ of any man wlio lini, thus Tar, read Ihli tid 
\Mirl, N. iili..ri:an Uiere, I iJiinli, tiistin Ihonund or»iich « 

,Lii> 'Joiili, I'iiii (Jiis imfiDTeriBlimcnt uiJ thii dcgnidatiun 

|., .11 , n: , I J,„ (/le eteni calltd the " Rr/ormatim," aeeiug lh|^ 
fi.ivf, ill lorrni-r Numberir, and espeojallj iu Number XIV., cletj 
trac<^d liii? dibl and U>e enDrmoui liaet to (hat CTcnt. But 1 M 
not bring lujaeir to concluile, wiUioot iTacing Iht vt\pmirUlm 
JHtli hoTTJUe progreis. The nell-loiann fact, UuCuo eoippuli 
cnllecLicHiB for the poor ; that the diagraceful DaiDeof pauper ,-t- 
Ukh were neier heard of in England, in Cilfaolic timeB ; ukI tl 
tbt} were heard of the monicnt the " Refurmation'* liod [Kgt 
tliii aingle fact migbt be enough, and it)> enough; but, newi ~ 
the pmgTMJ of this Prolestanl impoTarlihmcnt. 

469. The Act, 27 Henry VIII. cliap. So, began thepoorlaH 
The monasleries »ere not actually leiaad on Ull llie u. 
butltie fcbtio of the Calhnlic Church was, in fad, i .-.._ 
down; anil, iulanlly, the country Bnarmad widi oeeesBllpml I 
people, anil open begging, wliich (he Qorernmeut of Eugla^S) 
Iind ativayi held in greni horror, began Io disgrace this ao IkIa'i 
1y hajipj land. To pat a <Iop to Ihii, the above ActauthoriicjI. 
BhurifTi, magiilratci aud churchwardens lo cauie Tolnntaqr 
aintt to be collected ; ntid. at the Bamc lime, it punished Ifae p(ar 
levering beggar, by itieing tiff part of hit tan, and, for a sccouA 
offence, put bim fa dtathas afrlon! Thii wai tlie down of IhM 

" IlEroBHATioR," which we are tlilt called upoo to admire saA 

470. The " pioui young Sust EDnAHD," b« Fox. the Mi^ 
Ijr-man, luost impiously calls him, begau bii Protestant rcig%.. 
lit year Edward Vt., chap. 3, by an Act, punitliing beggaii, , 
^f burning milh a red-hot iron, und by nulling l/ien> ilacei fiir ' 

troa collar, and Id feed Ihem upon bread and water aud rifiat 
iHtall For even in this case, slill there wns meat for those wb* 
had to labour: Ihailaya of cold paiataes and of bread and cra- 
ter alone were yet lo come: they were rcierred for our "sn- 
lighttittS' and Bible-reading ilaya : our days of "mental en- 
joyment." And, as 10 hone-flesh aud dri^, (groiaii,) Ihey ap- ' 
pear never to haii; been lliought of. Iflhc slave ran anay, or 
were diiobediuut. he was, by thlii Frolcttout Act, tu be a lUvt j 
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for Uf-',. This Act came forth as a sort of precursor of the AcU 
to establish the CImrch of iOn^laud ! Horrid tyranny! The 
pLMplo hiid hc'ii pI;Mi(Lr.'vl of tlu: n.v.oiirce, whicli Magna ('har- 
t('., wliich justice, vvhicii rcasou, wliicli the law uf nature, gave 
tiiuin. No other resource had been ptwided; and, tho.y were 
made aciual shivcs, braiu'.ed a:id chuinf d, because they sought 
by tlu-ir ])rayers to alhiy the cruvingii of hunger! 

47 J. rSexi came *• i^oof/ (iueeii Hess," who, after trying her 
liand ci;::hl times, uilhoiil siu-c<^^s, to cau8\t the poor to be re- 
lieved by alms, passed that coiiipulsory Act nhich is in force to 
the present day. All makiucr of shifts had been resorted to, in 
order to avoid this provision fur the poor. During this and the 
two former reigns, LICENSKS TO ISEii had been granted.— 
But, at last, the compulsory assessment came, that true mark, 
that indelible mark, of the Protestant Church, as by law esta- 
blished. This assessment was put off to the last possililo ino- 
inent, and it was never relished by those who had got the spoils 
of the Church and the poor. But, it was a measure of absolute 
necessity. All the racks, all the law-martial, of this crurl leign 
could not have kept down the people without this Act, the au- 
thors of which seem to have been ashamed to state the grounds 
of it ; for, it has tio preamble wliatever. The people, so happy id 
f^jnncr times ; the people, described by Fortesque, were iioir be- 
come a nation of rugged wretches. Defoe, in one of his tiactfl, 
snys liuit ^^good Bess," in her progress through the kingdoiu, upoa 
seeing the miserable looks of the crowds that came to see her, Circ- 
(luenily exclaimed, *^ pauper ubique jacet;^^ tliat is, the pthfr cover 
the land. And lliis ivas tJiat same country iu ivliich Fob rsidUB 
Icfl a race of people, *' having all things wluch conduce to inake 
life easy and happy !'' 

472. Things did not mend much during the reigns of the Stu- 
arts, except in as far as the poor law had effect. Tliia rcnderei 
umieressary Uic barbarities that had been exercised before the 
pussing of it ; and, as long as taxation teas light, tlic paupers were 
comparatively little numerous. But, ivhcn the taxes begm to grouf 
hrftvif, Vac projectors were soonal work to find out the nicui'ji of 
pi'lting dcicn pauperism. Amongst these was one Child, a i««r- 
chant and banker, whose name was Josiau, and who had liees. 
made a knight or baronet, for he is called Sir Josiah. His pro- 
ject, w hicli was quite worthy of his calling, contained a provision, 
in his proposed Act, to appoint men, to be called " Fathers of the 
J'oor;" and, one of the provisions relating to tliese " Fathers" 
was to be, " that thoy may have power to send such poor, as they 
nuty think fit, into any of Ids JMojcaty's plantations!" That is to 
say, to transptn-t and make duvts of tlnin ! And, gracious God! 
thirt was in FoiirKStirri'ii country. 'Ihis was in tlic country of 
Magna Cluirta ! And tliiy monster dared lo publish tliia prqocl! 
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hud UiB loul to rcprobats 
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Si when a "gioriaus 
ipn a not bail LsDa carriEil □ 
a -li': ■ "it, und all for tl« purpose of j 

i'' .< ' ; ior begun taiDcieoicat >ucb a rrigJiU 

I'lji ' " iifarrtHl the lubjcct to Uib Board of 

■| r-i... ■ ,-.j.(n-J artiBedy. Locks nils one of the 

Cuiiitiu-.JuriLLin, aiiJ u |.j5ajge in Uki Kcport of UiB BottTd ia ln[lj 
flurju:;^. *"i'i£ iskiil^^Iicuj of tiiB pnor, and the iDcreoBfl of tho 
tax for IhEirniBiiitfniinci;, is so gtneml ui DbiervnUDa and coin- 
ploinl, tlmlit ciuinot be doubU:d of ; nor bos it been oiilf dnca 
the last wnr that this evil boa come upon ua, it Las been o growing 
burden on Uie kingdom tbis many juors, and tlie liat (wo reigns 
felt tbo incrssseufit OS ivdl so tbo present. If Uic causes of 
tliis evil be looked into, ne liumb!; conceive it will be found to 
huve proceeded, nul/rom l/n icarrilj q/' prouinoni, noi' wani of 
tmpt^untfor the faor ; sinoB the gaodneai of (lod hu bleued 
tbeae times with pkntf no Ibbb than the fbrmer ; and a long peace, 
during three reigns, give us aa plentiflil a trade as ever. Tbo 
grawUi of-tlie pour must tbereforo bave lome othi^r cause ; and it 
GUI ba noUiing ulneUut JAe rcJuolifni t^f diicifliae and conapiian; 
i^tus ondliidiulji bi'iogascottBlant cumponiuiis on the one side, 
U vite and idtcnta ure on the otlier." 

474. Soilhefiadtviiaialhepoerlhemadvet! It doea not neera 
to iiitve occurred to Mr. Locm Iba! there must liave bceu a ciniae 
fir thit cante. He biietrvery uell, tbnt there icot a time, when 
there were no piupare at all in Engluad ; but, being a fat place- 
man nndcr the "dctiterer," lie conld hardlj think of alluding to 
that iulcreating fact " Bctoxation of diactpliac !" What discip- 
line ;* What did he mean by discipline 7 The taking anay' of the 
Church and Poor's properly, the imposing oEtieavy taxes, tbe giv- 
ing of low wages compared with the price of food and raimeal, tbo 
drawing away of tlio eaniiiigs of the poor to be given topapcr-bar- 
pios and other toi-ealers ; Uicse were tbe ciiuaca of tlie Iddeous and 
disgtaceftil evil ; this he knew very well, and therefore it is no 
wunder, that bis report contained no rtmedi/. 

4T6. Alter Loghe, came, in tlio reign of Queen Ahnb, Dbfde 
who seems to have been the father of the present race of projectors, 
MiLTUDS and Lawier Sc^blett being merely his humble foL 
lowers. He nos (brgivingno mvrc reli^JoJAe poor,- he imputed 
tbeir poverty to Uieii crimis, and not Iheir crimes to tlieir poncrfi) , 
and tlieir cnmcs be imputed lo "their luxiry, pride oiid sloth." — 
He said tlia English labouring peoptn ate and drank tArte Htnea at 
much Hi ansfBreigners 1 How ditTerent vrora (ha notions of thia 
iuiolGnt French Protestant from tliose of the Chancellor Fohtw- 
^^Uh '"I'u looked upon the good living Qf the peopi 
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Ihiit p;rcat luimbcrs of people arc nearly staniiij^, and that some 
an; catir.;; horsi:-flc'sh and grains, wliile it is well knoirn that the 
country ahuiuidsin food, and while the Clergy have recently put 
lip, floin Ihc pulpit, the rubrical thanlts^vins; for times of plenty; 
n law rcrcntly p.a.«scd, making it ftlojiy to take an apple from a 
tree, (tils the 'norld that our characters and lives are thought no- 
tliing wortl), or that this nation, once the greatest and most monl 
in tlie world, is now a nation of incorrigible tliieves ; and, in either 
case, the nio«t impoverished, the moat fallen, tlic moat degraded 
that t'vor saw the light of the sun. 

47K ] have now perfornicd my t;isk. I have made good the po- 
bitiuua witii wliich I began, burn and bred a rrotcvlimt of tlu 
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]'>ssil>lc proof of good laws^ and sffcms to have delighted inrela- 
tiii-r, tJKit tli«- r.ii_'lis}i were 'Ted, in grtal abiaidtmcejwilli ull «ortf 
,fjhs!i,i'idjl';hr 

470. li Dr.For. had li>r;l to onr "enlightened age,** lie would, 
at any r..tc, h.iv(' scin no *^!ujnmf^ amouest tlie poor, unleaahe 
would li&\(: griuigod tl.cm liorse-llesh, drai^ (graiiiB,) soa-weed,or 
the corttcnis i^f the p!g-t rough. From his day tollic prescut, thera 
hinL* bci-n a himdri d prjjcc.s, and more tliaii fiftjIawB, to rcgolatB 
the airiiirs of the poor. But still the pauperum rcoiains for the 
('.'.tholir Cliurcli to ):old up in the face of tlie Church of England. 
" JIltc," tlic fornur may say to ti.e latter, "here, look at thit: 
ht re i» the result of your cflbrts to extinguish me ; here in this one 
c ^ II, in this never-ceasing, this degraduig curse, I am more than 
avenged, if vengeance 1 were allowed to enjoy : urge on tlie delu- 
d(;d potatoe-crammed creatures to cry ' Js'o Popei'y* still, and, wtiea . 
they retire to their straw, take care not to remind them of tlieeouM 
of lJu:ir j»overly and d(jgradation." 

'177. iluMR, in speaking of the sufferings of tlic people, in the 
first Protestant reign, says, that, at lasty those sufferings ^^productd ; 
^oodf" for that they "led to our present situation.^ l^Tiat, then, 
he deemed our present situation a better one than that ofthe days (A 
FonxESQUE ! To be sure, Ucme wrote 50 years ago; but he 
wrote long aOer Child, Locke, and Defoe. Surely enough the 
" Kt.Torniation^ has led to " our then present and our now present 
situation." It has, " at last,^^ produced the bitter fruit, of wliieh we 
jL-e uo^v tasting. Evidence, given by a Clergyman too, and pub- 
lished by the House of Commons, in 1824, states the labouring 
|»«:(»ple ofSuffolk to be a nest of robbers, too d*^ej>ly corrupted ever 
to he rceljiimcd ; evidence of a Sheriff of Wiltshire, (in 1821,) 
.sUif'.s the common food of tlie labourers, in the field, to be cold 



potatoes ; a scale, published by tlie magistrates of Norfolk, in 
iS-ifi, allows 3(/. a d;iy to a smgle labouring man ; the Judges of 
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irch of England, having a wiTo nnd numerous fiunilf profcMing 
■me Tiiith, baving Uic rcmlina of mosl deirlji bclovei) parento 
g in » Protcitant church-yard, and triuting [o eanjugal or Glial 
J to place nine bj their aide, I Iihtb, in tliis undcrLaldog, hail 
notire, I cm bnra had no motive, but 9 lincere and diainlerait- 
Dve of tiutli wid jiutice. It is not for the rich and tlie pantr- 
afiDf cDUntrjinen Uist I have spoken; but for tlie poor, Uw 
lecuted, the proscribed. I have not b«en unmindful of the un- 
ularitj' tnd the prejudice that nould attend the enlerpriM ; but, 
n I considered the long, long triumph of c^umnj aver the r«- 
in of Uuxe, to ivkoni we one all that na poii^eai that is great 

renowned 1 wlien I vmn convinced that t could do much 
irdi the counteracting of tlint calunuif ; ivhen duty ao HCred 
I me apeak, it would have been bascncis to hold mj tongue, 
baaencH luperiatire would it hats been, if, haring the will at 

aa the power, I had bi«n restrained bj l^ar of the abaila of 
ihood and offbUf. To \ie clear of self-reproach is amongft tbe 
.test of human caiiaoiaLidiii; and now, amidat all tbe dreadlU 
la. with which Uie event that 1 have treated of has, at laat, aur- 
ided my cauntrr, I can, wldte I pray God to save her from still 
ur devaitation and mistsrj, aafolj say, that, neither eipreulj 
taotUf, tmlguillf ofuijpart ofthe eauie of her rain. 




WORKS OF WILLIAM COBBETT, ESa. 

Thr publisher of the present volume intends stereotyping 
llie whole of the literary works of this ^reat author and stattf- 
man. He has Just issued, uniform in size and style with tiiifl, 
the following, viz. 

ADVICE TO YOUNG MEN, and (inddentallY) TO 
YOUNG WOMEN, in the middle and hishef ranks <Jlife,in 
a series of letters, addressed to a youth, a nachelor, a lovor, a 
husband, a citizen, or subject, by Wm. Cobbett Price 50 oenti. 

A GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
in a scries of letters intended for the use of schools and of 
young persons in general ; but more especially for the use of 
soldiers, sailors, apprentices, and ploughboys. To which an 
added six lessons, mtcnded to prevent statesmen fromtuing 
false grammar, and from writing in an awkward manner. By 
Wm. Cobbett Price 44 cents. 



A FRENCH GRAMMAR; or. Plain Instnictions for the 
learning of French, in a scries of letters. By Wm. CobbetL 
Price 75 cents. 



From a host of newspaper criticisms, and more elaborate re- 
views, the publisher has selected the following, which will show 
in some degree the opinions of the learned on the above works: 

Criticisms on CobbeWs Advice to Young Men, i^. 

This book the editor received from his friend Mr. John Doyle, 
l)Ooksellcr, some time since ; but it has all along been in such 
demand in his large and numerous household, that he has 
scarcely had a sight of it From the short penisal ho lias been 
able to make, after abating the egotism into which some self- 
taught persons are apt to fall, he heartily recommends it for 
the practical and economical purposes of life, above almost 
every other of our modem publications. Young married pw 
sons, just beginnig the world, parents, young men, and young 
women, will receive much valuable and practical instruction, 
from carefully perusing it — Christian Intel, 

CohhetCs Advice is a very amusing book, abounding in exc^ 
lent precepts, all of which, it seems, were practically exempli- 
fied in the conduct of the distinguished author himself. 

The work is calculated to do good, as the author^s peculiar 
style will secure it a reading by many who would not otnerwise 
look into a Manuel of Duty. The observations on education 
are judicious and striking. — Charleston Evening Post. 

Cobbett'8 AddresSi^'Wa arc indebted to Mr. O. Steele for • 



Hm faiteiesting volume, from which we shaJl maka ex- 
PMP.,Cabbcn haa wiitten mora than any oAat tailii now 
1 Heisamftnof grciitBiidvanoiis mental powers, w^idi 
iDutimea (as in i£d book now b^jbie ue) moBCuBefuUv 
iveiL — Mtatny Eve. Journal. ' 

ittt's JdHct is onginol, sensible, ind blere^ng; oSieo * 
Mt, chastt^ ond lUutiaing, littt occasionally cosne. Tl 
Bxiina of general otititj m Che star|ield's letters to tnsfauu, , 
lc!i those of Cobbett might, in many respcots, be termed 
itipodes. The morals ihe^ inculcate, Iio wave r, are Bound, 
d laiidiblo, and' tho CKOcution highly reapeolable. What- 
vnk this work may occupy u a Ulerai; production, it is 
nty entitled to an elevated one oa a book o( laiadl ior 
ioa; »liomliIin° in perapnal anecdote, ehcowd remark, 
raeueal aphorwins, Iho rosult of the aiftbor'a own expe- 
I, Ihrou^ u lungi laborious, and ugeful life — the wbdc 
fiiUy 8j>riakled'«ve[ and scasuncd with the eatne afnustn? 
un whjcli characterizes every pruilucttDii of this cxflMrdi- 
md eccentric poiP""--*"-^"" ■•"'* J^imr.- 
ibetl'i Mviee, — Eloquent, and gen'eially seDsible, th; ori- 
mindof ttui noted charactor has bere exercised itselT in a 

wMcb proC^asoB to aim at real aod eitensiVE oacTulnMa. 
ilhsMnding its eelebritf among the middle chtssea in 
iad,-we have oevcr before met with it, and hare only _no\t 
ime'to ^nnce at ita contents. Tlley appear to be hdiucly 
reeticalleclureB upon conduct and mnrals, Written in Iho ' 
ne bavo above ascribed to Ihem, and abounding id por- 

OaecdotB and sbrend remarii^ founded upon Ibo writei's 
iiperience.— JTeio York .SmcTitim. 

BhaTcreadthroMgh,wiIhcDnsideralileintereat, ''Cabbett'a . 
^ to Young Meni and incJdefitally, to Young Womeu," 
ihed by Mr. John Do^le. 

is book, like eve^thms else, from the vigorouB mind nf 
ett, cODlains mucti uBefS matter, and 13 interspersed willl 
«lmg anecdote. It in impoaaible to read it wilhoul iii- 
ioB, and we may safely say, we derived much, pleasure 
bis advice to a joiui^ man, on taa commencing bu^neas ; 
irnijig Ms duties lo a wife, and lua bmts to injure coojofal 4 

S, we were, particulaily pleased with. Thenbole ti~ ' 
e tecDiRmendod as a most useful manuel. We 111 
■bt the aiUhBr a pattern of ruiinement, but he ia a poweriul 
r, and H>e cannot fmd that be haa " n'erstepped tliomo- 
-of natnre.^-'iA'. Y. Jm. .Sdeatati. 

hbtWt.Jlttmt!r..—U is with the utmost plcasiKP and aalisfac- 
tUut iva lind that Mr. Jobfl Doyln Ima rppuhlisluid ibis v>- 
„iii.i.»,„.L -nr^r.^i — — — lej in gtaliiig, Lliut aa fw «F 
-s flu a« mpuriiiucu hoi 



._ .. _ n the tnajperteneed ; 

^malureu \1ui kindlieat Kelingsur" 

□r oonlribulins to tho bleeaings of i^ui 

work be redded in no unenviable ii^ 

audior*! own peculUr vein of atrong i' < < 

' lesH Taloable fat tbnt It ia c&lculatcd, i 

rivet the atUmTJon of Hia tntat oueieBe reoAar. — Tnlh TUL 

Colii'lPt Mtiici to Vaune Jdtn, fttn) incidenlnllj'.'WTA 
Women, just piililiahpii, imclBVCr liooli, wtill^- — -"■' 
qitertiuoing miinnor.— AC. V. Erniing FinU 

Cob&elPi Minte, ^f.—Tlio ouihor iintteB forod and hi .. 
an sdmimblo m&onRr ; nad Ihoiigh «i>nu resdm nuf ni 

KjvD of all tha opioiooB to be found in tho book, dm *r 
vit to complnin nf ainbisuiCy ar.dnuimtiicutio'i. — h\tt 

CabbelCt AdvUi, ^p.— Ik \a written in the autliui'' ■ ' 
iatic ninnncr, and contain? much 'ezcellmt mnttiT 
guu^'! IB plain and faoiillBr, indsod, oSUn homiln. 
nvidwitlj' too well .ocquiunted with th-: biiainP3B iit 
In wiLBlc (rin moch Iihiq in t)io acleutiiin of worda ^ 
JViit n single eentencet hov/eyet, in nbdcura or iii 
>nJ liic book emlKidiQS much prafitii/nl »oad Be 
obaorvation. — Lntg Iila-id Slur. 

Wu hma evna n6 book which han alTorded ub«o in 
■lire and real infoTmailion — the publiabcr, .Mr, Jolm I 
tlli«oily, h»a our Ihankfl fortho trent he """ '"■-■-' 
cofiiially recemifiend tha wotk to all you 
tM> oU to learn or too wise to accept advice of otli^rth^VA 3 
CaniUU'iUinu 

CobbeU't Mvicf, S(S. — Some of Itir , 
VB full of valuable adnce, and inti- 
opiniona. The wlude book, indeed, i - ; 
by all Uie peculiarities of its uillhoiV i 
notice of every republican reader, 'i 
Htroiii, iiiiirlifitiifl, andstrikingly so'iii.i 
aniinnlod aiiil novii illTiHltntion, ti rtn.l^ 
It will nol pu!| upon tho spirits oP the c i 




duU<, 

r- -teem 

I 



1, and gonunil infurnittion. — 'Frorirfmet J| 



Crilicfamj on CoblrlVs EiigU^li 



work whirh fuw of ai 



politlGun, ka'well as Uie grnmmajnan, shines tliniughcut i 

pagea. The whole ia Irii^Wy chwactaristjc of Ihe ernitic »nd ei 
tnanlinnrj telonC of tliat moat remnrkable man, Ihe authotr^S 
A'hb Iforfc JJWoh. ™ 

Like cvorrtlung else which has omsruitod from Cobbe 
ttiind, wetlnnlE it wdl calculated lo produce a good Rlfect amc ^ 
tlioao who do not study grammar as a Ecionce. Theletlsrdai 
written in hia usual ncncjUB and familiar style, wbil^h w 



Cobbett's Grammar exoels in simplicin'^ and in this connsla 
its peculiar eitselience. It SDchains a'nd feasts the appelito ef 
the youne r^der, and instead of rendering, bia slnnios labo- 
itoos, m^es them BoureeH of downright plessura and profitablo 
entertninmMiL The present ceutury has been remaAailB for 
thu production of books called ^nmunBiB; uidof the thousand 
and one that have been cast upon Iho wortd, not one, with rbo 
eiception of Cohbett'B, has been fit to give the pigs. — Proni- 
denci Liierai^ Siibiillcm. 

Wa have said enough, we prosuine, to recommend this QraBV J 
mar to Che notice of our readerii. Wd are aiiro, it is a bodt ] 
that will be road bj numbora nha are uot used tn gniug tl 
lime Hud attenlion to works of (he class to which it prc''~- 
to belong. The iRuatrationB B»e well clioseni they pen 

only to make jJain Iho author's opinions on the eicments a 

language, but on vaxfous otlier matters connected with polUtaJ 
and men and tlungs, with which grammar as ordinanly MugWB^^ 
has no very close connection — thus killing two, orit ii 
half a doECn birds, with one stone. — Bttlliiaore Palriiil. 

William Cobbott, one of the n-etranntini^y menof the k 
lua pill forth a. Grammac of Ibe English laDgnago, which S 
atlainnl great papnhtrityin England. It is writUm ill Iho fol^ 
of leClers to his son, which ant inl^rsnarsod with nutny rnrioui 
Bcc.entric obsnrralrons ; the whole, liowever, eBlcul«led.to re __ 
llin study of Ihia intricate uid often revn<tingmihJMt,ihmiliartl| 
eomprebensiMeitD Cho unlearned. This woik may bo cxcML 
Ingljusefid tostadcntsi but is particularly weU eileufattod'i 
be aotvlpeable, on many accounts, to more mature mombo — 
■ocjety. PolitiGiana,innn(ispBCiBlinanner,wiltfindmuchm ._ 
for conl«mplUion ; anil the general rsidcr, instead of «> dry d.. 
mentxy treatise, will be much emuarrd on looking tiirough i^l 
rages, with tho i>dditioa of this nniipM and powerful »■-•" ■ 



llp< 



IB can read it withoM profiti-^W Y, Eenrinff Jtimial. 



found in nio«l v/aAs on et&mmar. * T^liOah » intendnl Tur ' 

(lie uaft of scboola and youns jiersans in eencAl, but will be 
roiiiid mote puiticillarly uselul to tboBC who niah to inatnict 
Uitimat^lvEB in the use of the limgua^e. Tn ifao letters on 
grunmsr, arc added " Six Le^Bons, inUaded to pnsveat atate*- 
inen rrom using Cilse enrmuar, and fhim whtuig in on tiirli- 
ward mitiuicr." — Jf. V.Uaily Senlinrl. 

Cobbett IB a voluminous miter, and one of the airangeet and 
clearest in our langiuge. In the wailt bsfore an, bui ncknow- 
Icd^ed talent has been moat uscriillj employed. — B»IL Cox. 

There ar h ra tbr wn tog tl g rtaiot many tine aad n- 
ginal th u^ 3, and usufii d ceOi n III a uon en bal 
bra a k 



tuno R y 
I u n Bunse to relui j 

V Eng Jin m 
I itn 3 y a er tlui thote never was a Gramin 

p d o very uiaci o at m 
d US of -nm asUu Fr< 
H a dui natnic m E ry 
h copy oi adoak 

ni wcrluf-aiKl luuTuI write 



or, Plain Inilrwtienjm IhittmlKm 
af l)oB work Km Tull u* ctuniuendcfl 
t, aa ouy of lb" ijreceding, Om?V 

doubt tlio bust erutuuiLr of ti» m 



Cobhll't FretKh (fro; 
ing qf Frtnek.—'Vhe re 
uliiry, and as loud in its praiao, i 

fiditur aays "it is beyond ojl doubt tlio bust grutuuiLr o; 
Fruricb extant." Acclebratcd prorc:dsor,and anewhotsperbxpa 
the buBt Frcnuli scbolar in tlii» country, has said tint it ii llin 
only granunar ever published that is worthy of tlio otiinc. 
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